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INTRODUCTION. 



Two objects «lre aimed at in the following pages. On© 
is, to present human life as it is illustrated in the thoughts, 
feelings, actions, and revolutions of an individual human 
being ; the other is, to show the absurdity of that religion 
which sends us away from the earth, and all human rela- 
tions and obligations, into unknown regions of space, to find 
something to love and worship as God. 

The history of a church or government is but the history 
of the fagot, the gallows, the sword, the bayonet and 
bombshell ; of fraud, superstition, hypocrisy, wrath and 
revenge. Trace the history of human beings, who, as 
priests and politicians, religionists and citizens, represent 
ecclesiastical and governmental institutions, and you learn 
nothing of them as parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, friends and neighbors. The history of man, as a 
human being, is one thing; his history, as a church or 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

state, another and a very different thing. The following is 
an attempt to trace the history of a responsible human being, 
and not of an irresponsible social organization. Human 
life is beautiful and lovely, as it is manifested in the domes- 
tic and social relations, affections and sympathies ; but as it 
appears in: the councils and doings of religious and civil 
organizations, it is like a demon of superstition, wrath and 
revenge, whose progress is marked by tears and blood. 

I believe in the existence of a God of justice and love ; 
who made man, and put him under laws which are holy, 
just and good, and which cannot be violated with impunity. 
Though He exists separate from and independent of man 
and this universe, yet he can be truly loved and worshipped 
by us only in the exercise of affection, and of just and 
kindly offices towards our fellow-men. To love them with 
a love that seeketh not her own, is to love God ; and to hate 
them, is to hate God ; to do good to men, and to prepare 
ourselves for this work, is our only true and acceptable 
worship of the Deity. What is called God by Christendom 
and Heathendom, is but a convenient cover for the crimes 
that men perpetrate on men, under the names of war and 
slavery. The being that ever did or ev«r can sanction these 
wrongs, by whatever name called, or however revered and 
worshipped, is but a cruel and bloody spectre of the brain, 
A phantom God, and has no affinity to Him who made man, 
gave forth the principles of Christianity, and tells all his 
children to put away anger, malice and revenge, and to be 
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gentle, just, loving and km4. Henceforth I twmld love and 
serve my l^toker by Icreing and serrmg my fell6w4)eiHgsF ; 
and dweH in Him by dweHing hi \a» children. I would 
worship Him wiHim I have not seen, by eaeicismg love and 
good-wll! towafds those whom I have seen, A re^gion and 
Qod that sanctify slavery, and war, and every crime, in this 
world, can do nothing for us in any other state of existence. 

Many, whose smiles and affection have cheered my 
pathway in childhood, in youth and manhood, will perhaps 
be grieved and shocked by what I have written. I can 
only say, I was long ago disgusted with a religion without 
honesty, and with a God without truth, justice or mercy. 
To be an honest and Christian man, and a worshipper of the 
true God, I have been obliged to renounce such a religion and 
such a God. I have done so in this volume ; and can only 
hope that others may be induced, by my unhappy expe- 
rience, to cease training their children to believe in a 
religion and a God that are at war with the self-evident 
truths and facts of their social and spiritual existence. If 
this book shall help to bring men into a closer affinity of 
spirit with Him who is love, justice and truth, and induce 
them to show their love and reverence for Him in affection 
and sympathy, and deeds of kindness, justice and equity 
towards their fellow-beings, my aim in publishing it will 
have been accomplished. 

The present volume brings dowji my experience in 
human affairs to 1835. It is interspersed with extracts from 
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13 INTROXKTCTION. 

my journal kept in Europe, from 18^ to 1847, in the form 
of letters addressed to William Lloyd Garrison. Should 
my life and health he spared, I intend to publish a voliHne 
next year, mainly composed of extracts from my journal, 
kept in Britain and Ireland, and while at the Water-Cuze 
Establishment in Graefenberg, and during my traveb on the 
contment of Europe. 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Boston, March 22, 1849. 
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LETTER I. 



. TO WILLIAM LLOTD GAERISON. ~ 

BOCHANE COITAOS, KoSEKEATH, ScOCLAND, ) 

Thunday, June 3d, 1847. 5 
Deajl FsTBin) : 

I hare often been importtkned to giTe an aceount of my experience 
in fiuicAir Life. I intend to occupy the few weeks I am to apend 
in tills romantic spot in trying to redeem the pledge I hare given to 
comply with that request I am on the shore of Oare Loch, amid 
the impressiye scenery of the Western Highlands. I hare spent 
most of the past two summers here, in the family of the Patons, of 
Glasgow. The family^ consists of a brother, named Andrew, and 
two sisters, named Catharine and Eliza, the latter of whom is 
married to James Anderson. They constitute one fimiily. There 
is also a child, daughter of James and Eliza Anderson, now about 
six years old^ As her Ufe has been blended with mine during my 
stay among the Highlands, I shall hereafter have more to say of her 
•amy playmate and companion in all my wanderings, by the shores 
of tiiese Lochs, over these Heather Mooatains, and through these 
Glens. 

I hove spent most of my time the past two years in Scotland, 
leetming cm war and slarefy, and have made my home in the Paton 
fimnly. Andrew is a merchant in Glasgow, and in the ^ring they 
take a Idmished cottage in tke Highlands, on the shores of some one 
of these Lochs, and here they spend some four months for the ben- 
eAt of pure air and bathing. To go down the Clyde and among the 
Highlands, to fl^end the smnmer, is a general jMraetioe among mer- 
ehasts and manu£utiirers in Glasgow^ They bring tfattir families 
down, and leave them here to enjoy the air, the bathing and scenery. 
: ipke men oofne down Saturday to lE^end fiNmday with their fiftmllies, 
1 
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and then they retuxn to the city Monday morning, to puisne their 
avocations dnxing the week. 

These moYings " dotm the water/' as they call it» take place in 
Hay, and the ilist of June. Thej are moving scenes, and furnish 
a pleasant picture of social and domestic life in Scotland. You 
would think all Glasgow was on the move. Every thing in the 
shape of a steamer is crowded, daily and hourly, and they float down 
the Clyde loaded with women and children, and all sorts of house- 
hold goods and pet animals. As I purpose, in this review of mv 
existence, to min^e a little of the present with the past, I will give, 
in the shape of letters addressed to yourself; extracts from my jour- 
nal, written as I go along the pathway of life. I would say, that 
for many years I have been accustomed to canT* a •< Patent Memo- 
tandiun Book,- iriih Metallic Pencilt" in my hand or podketp in all 
my joumeyingik In tiiis X have written down whatever seemed 
worthy of note in paasmg scenes, as iUnstratlve of the opinions, 
character, manners, customs, and social, religious and political insti- 
tutions and condition of those with whom I have minglftd. The 
loUowing is taken from notes written on board the steamer to-day, 
as we came down the Clyde. 



S'n4]iB& Sunmn, on ths Clvbb, > 
Thursday, June 3d, 1847, 4 o'clock, P. M. > 

** At 3, P. M^ we all eame from our home in Qlasgow, 16 Kich- 
mond street, to the Broomifilaw. .James, Catharine, — wee Cathe- 
rine, as the child is called; or my * Wee Darling,' as she calls herself 
and as I call her, — and myself came with the baggi^e, and entered 
the steamer Superl]^ to go down to our Highland cottage h<»ne. 
There was a great bustle at .tiie Broomielaw, pushing and pulling 
among porters, pn aa ojig eES and policeme n . We finally got all tiujogs 
aboard, and at four started oft Here we go, in £ne stjde, and the 
breese is fresh and coed. The heat in the dty is intolerable. We 
now pass Govan, two miles below Glasgow,— a sweet, ^uiet spot, 
on the left bank of the river. Down we gq» and now are pas«in£ 
Benfrew, also on the laft bank* where people land to go up to 
Paisley, some two or three miles distant. Now we pass Bowling 
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Bay, cm tliAii^Uadi<^ the fiv«r, wlMtelOw Clyde aiidf^^ 
eaten the Clyde ; end there is tiie dwelHng of Jcrfm ICttitey, one of 
the beldest and meet vntiriBg adyoeatoa of liberty of tibia or oCaay 
ether age ; and behind it, the lefty and beaatiM hill eaUed Dm 
Arbeck. This is t«a miles below Glasgow. On we go, md now 
pen I>iin«61asB, where it is said are remains of an eU Bommi walL 

•*Now we iqiproaefa the Bock, or Castle of Donhacten, luned m 
^tko annals of Scotland, and the spot whence Mary, Queen of Seet% 
sailed to England ^^ the theatre of her long imprisonment and mur« 
der. This high rock rises iq> eerond hnndred feet eut of a dead 
level, direetly in front of the town of Dunbartoa* and is sononnded 
on three sides by the waters of the Clyde and the Leven, whiehb 
coming down from Loch Lomond, here enters the Olydow A boat 
eomes off from Bunbarton to take ashore some of o«r paneengem* 

«* I sit here and look up the beanliAil Tale of Leren seven mitoe^ te 
Hie foot of Lodi Lomond. Ben Lomond rises np OTer the I«ach'^ 
one of the highest of the Western Highlands. Now we steer away 
down to Gieeno<^ a fine,, shippiiDg town, twenty miles below Qlss* 
gow, on the left bank of the rirer, Abont one mile below Green- 
ock, the Clyde tarns short to the sooth, direetily eppeeiJbe tfaelbot of 
' lioch Long. 

<<We haTO a aJTignlariy motley ooUection on the deck of our 
steamer. Many frmilies, like ourselTes, are aboard. Modiers, 
duldxen, and serrants, withont muohett all gouig down the water, 
with all sorts of domestie ntensils and antmak, tospei^d the snmmer^ 
Two blind fiddlers are scraping their cracked notins, and crowds of 
children are axonnd them, giving, them penniea Ibr their mnsic. 
l^ear by me is a Highland piper, in ftdl eostaime> playing and danc- 
ii^ to the great amnsement of all who can be thns amused. We 
have some Highland ponies; many eaU, in charge of ehildreo, and 
enclosed in baekete ; and these are restless enongh, as their sad com- 
pAaintB indicate. ' Some lap-dogs are witii ns, and these add te the 
merry din and confosion. «My Wee Dariieg" is sijtting by me, 
greatly enjoying the mewing of kittens, the )ierking of dogs, and 
the mnsie and dancing. I have Jest been aingii^; to her, 'When we 
wont gipsying, a long time ago.' 

** We are now passing across the Clyde to KHensborongh, which 
lies nearly opposite Greenock. Here we let oi^ many passeagera 
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and much of the liig9^;e. Now wo itop at Bowe, a aweet apot, tho 
cottages standing amid bnahea and treea. Here we diachaige anotlier 
portkm. Now we eaU at Roaeneath, a landing-^bce at the cntmnce 
of Gare Loch, and not far £rom the castle of Soaene«th<~a resi- 
dence of the Duke of Argyla. Having let ont aeireral at this land- 
ing, we now are entering Qmre Loch, running up to the north from 
the Clyde some six miles. We are new moving amid some oi the 
boldest and most beautifal scenery of Dnnbartonahire and Argyle- 
shire. It is pleasant to go up this Loch once more. When I last 
came down, I never expected to entex it again. We are now at 
Bhandon, on the east shore of the Loch, directly opposite Bochaae 
Cottage, where is to be ova home for the season. Here there is a 
great bustle in landingpassengers aaid luggage, in boats, there being 
no whail Now we cross the Loch to Rochane F^ry, and John, 
the ferryman, comes out to take ua ashore. It is a bright, sunny 
day, imd this is a scene of enchantment. During May and June, 
the nxunerouB steamers on the Clyde daily present scenes similar to 
ours of this day, oftfEonilies going * down the water.' In September 
and October, the same scenes are witnessed, of families going *up 
the water/ to winter in Glasgow. But we must all land now." 

SOOHANB COTTAOB, 7 o'clock« P. M. 

« We landed at the ferry. There found the owner of our cottage* 
with his cart, to take up our luggage. So Catharine, mya^ and 
the child walked down the Loch half a mile, then turned into a 
gate and walked up a steep hill-side to the cottage, winch was ready 
to receive us. The cottage has four little rooms on the ground floor, 
and two little chambers, or attics; and for this and the furniture, 
and a little garden spot, tiie family pays $100 lor four months. The 
cottage OTerlooks Gaze Loch, standing on the side of a mountain, 
sloping to &e east down to the shore of the Loch, which is here 
about one and a half miles wide. Several trees and' bushes surround 
the cottage, and a Inook, or bume, (as it is here called,) of mih 
water, scampers down past the north side of the cottage into the 
Loc^. Here I am now, in my Highland attic, where I shall stay 
several weeks, and write out a history of my existence thus far, and 
trace the influence of the maxims, opinions, customs and institutions 
of Society up<m my character and happiness." 
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This, dear Mend, is a loyely spot, and endeared to me by many- 
pleasing and hallowed associations. I haye, as I said, spent two 
seasons amid this great and glorious workmanship of an Almighty 
hand. It is a region to which a man woidd wish to retire for reflec- 
tion to inquire — Who be is ? Whencb he came? Whither Ky m 

OOINO? 

In the following acoonnt, I shall consider my existence imder 
three heads, i. e. : 

I. THE CHILD; 
n. THE YOUTH; 
IIL THE MAN. 

I shall rdate my thoughts, feelings and actions, and the incidents 
and opinions that haye affected my life, without any particular order, 
except as they relate to the aboye-named periods. I haye had fifty 
years' experience in human life and human ai!airs. If those who 
oome after me to act a part in the interesting and pleasant drama of 
human existence shall be made wiser, better and happier by my 
experience, the single object of the followiog pages will haye been 
answered, and the only reward whiph the author seeks, or fbr 
which he cares, will haye been obtained. Adieu ! 

HENRY CLARKE WRIGHT. 
1* 
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PABT L-THE CHILD. 



PABENTAGE. 

I begaa to be on Tuesday, August 39, 1797, in the 
township of Sharon, in the County of Litchfield, and in the 
State of Cixmectieut — a few miles fiom tiie neat and beau- 
tiAiI Tillage of Sharon ; on the top of a high and sterile 
efaain of hills, whose eastern base is washed by the wild 
river Housaianic, The place commanded an extensive 
view of the Housatonic valley. The name of this river 
is of Indian ori^, and a tribe of Indians of die same name 
dweh upon its borders, and ficdied m its waters, when the 
Puritans settled that regbn; 

Both my parents bore the name of Wright before marri- 
age. My father, Ssth Wbight, was bom Jan. 1, 1755, in 
Lebanon, (now Columbus,) in the County of New London 
and State of Connecticut, and was a descendant from a fam- 
ily that fled from peraecution in England, about 1635. My 
mother, Miriam Wright, was born in Northampton, in tli« 
State of Massachusetts, and was descended from a family of 
Wrights that settled in Boston about 1630. Thus I am a 
descendant from the Puritans, of whoiti I shall have occa- 
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sion to speak hereafter. A feeling pervades New England, 
that a man thus descended has an hereditary claim to the 
character and principles of his ancestors. To he a lineal 
refHiesentative of that character and those principles is ac- 
counted by some a high distinction. It will be seen, in the 
progress of this narrative, in what estimation I hold this priv- 
ilege. 

My mother bore eleven children to my father, seven sons 
and four dau^ters, of whom I was the tenth child. Nme 
of these children lived to grow up and have families. 

From the first setdement of New England, it was the gen- 
eral custom of parents, whatever their circumstances, to 
train their children to some manual labor, and to habits of 
industry and reliance upon their own energies for subsistence. 
My father was di farmer ; i. e., he owned land and cultivat- 
ed it with his own hands. He was also a kouse-joiner ; an 
occupation that is of essential importance and highly lucra- 
tive in a newly settled country, where houses and bams 
must of necessity be built of wood as the cheapest and only 
available material. My mother was skilled in all the arts 
of dcnnestic labor i^pertaining to the economy, comfort and 
physical well-being of her household; in-cooking, spinning, 
weaving, sewing amtd knitting. At the time of my birth, aM 
during ^e period of my childhood^ it was the universal cus* 
torn, throughout the country, to clothe families by domestic 
manufactures ; and it was an essential part of the education 
of dauf^ters to learn to spin and weave, and to sew and 
knit, as well ds to cock. Wives and daughters personally 
superintended the work a[ preparing food and raiment for 
the family, while it was the business of husbands and sons to 
simply the raw materials. Of course, my parents taught 
their children, both sons and daughters, useful occupations, 
from which they might derive support by the labor of their 
hands ; and to this spirit, and to habits of self-reliaoee, I be- 
lieve we have owed much of the enjoyment of eur lives. 
We were taught to-find the sources of comfort and happiness 
within ourselves, and never to rest content to be appendages 
to individuals or to society. We were taught how to prepare 
the earth for seed ; to sow, to plant, to nurture, and gather 
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in the various cropB ; and all but one were instructed in one 
or more branches of manufacture. Four of them wei^ 
taught the art of dying and dressing cloth ; a trade laost 
useful and profitable in a country where clothing is made in 
the domestic circle ; and three of these were, also, house- 
joiners. The trade to which I was apprenticed will, in due 
time, be named The music of the domestic spinning wheel 
and loom, though now seldom heard, is still pleasant to me. 

Of the character and religious tenets of my parents, it is 
necessary to speak here, inasmuch as they luive powerful- 
ly afiected my life thus far, and will to the end. Whether 
it be the right and duty of parents to take advantage of the 
docility, filial love and confidence of their children, to 
enstamp on their susceptible minds thek own religious 
tenets, I shall not discuss. It is sufiici^at to say, that my 
life has been powerfully influenced by the religious princi- 
ples and eariy training of those who had the care of my 
childhood. I cannot refrain from the remark, that, accord- 
ing to my experience, it is one of the greatest misfortunes of 
a man^s earthly existence to have enstamped upon his child- 
hood theological opinions, a belief in which he is trained to 
regard as a duty and essential to his well-being, but which 
are so utterly at variance with those laws which are written 
by the Divine Hand upon his intellectual, moral, social and 
physical being, that, in the progress of life, observation and 
stem experience oblige him to reject them as absurd and 
untrue. That man is destined to be the victim of anxiety, 
doubt, and mental suffering, whose theological opinions, 
early imbibed and sacredly cherished, and hallowed by all 
the sweet memories that cluster aroimd childhood, are at war 
with the facts of his spuitual and physical existence ; &ct8 
which must, sooner or later, force themselves upon his notice 
and his credence. Bitter must be that man^s experience, 
whose childhood theology is at war vnAt Ins humanity. 
Happy, in reference to these early inpressions, is he 
who never doubts ; for ^^ he that doubts U dammedJ*^ 

My pai^nts were Calvmists, belonged to ^ Ccmgrega- 
tional Church, had a high iiegard for the Westminster Cate- 
chism, and carefully aid regularly instructed their cUldren 
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in its doctrines. They were exSct in g«Hng to meeting ; in 
having their children baptized ; in observing the ordinance 
of the supper ; in reading the Bible and praying in the fam- 
ily morning and evening ; in saying grace at the table ; in 
observing Sabbaths, fast and thanksgiving days. A chapter 
was read in the morning before the prayers, but never in 
the evening, except on Sunday evenings. The old Family 
Bible — a very large, venerable book, in which all the mar* 
riages, births and deaths in the family were recorded — was 
ever an object of peculiar veneration to my childish thoughts ; 
and when it was taken down from its accustomed resting- 
place in the old book case in one comer of the kitchen, and 
above the reach of the smaller children — a place made by 
my father on purpose to hold it — that book was always taken 
down, opened, read, closed and put away, with a reverence 
and solemnity accorded to no other book ; and that inspired 
me with a solemn veneration for the Book. In reading it, 
my father began at the beginning, and read it, chapter by 
chapter, and verse by verse, to the end — generally without 
a word of explanation to his children, and then began and 
read the same over again. The chapter was read, though 
containing nothing but the names of persons and places 
totajly unmeaning and unpnmounceable to the children. 
Thft.f&mily Book, which my father used to read with so 
much unction and solemnity, was like no other book to me ; 
I could sport over other books, but I could not be light and 
laughing over that. I venerated the Book, not its contents; 
for with these, at that time, I had but litde acquaintance. 
Though naturally of a free, joyous and happy turn of mind, 
my father was also stem, prompt and determined. In the 
government of his children, he allowed but little familiarity 
on their part towards him, never allowing us to speak to 
him or of him, as thou, or you, he or him ; but only by the 
appellation of father, or by a word of equivalent meaning. 
When in his presence, a look, or a tap of his foot on iho 
floor, was enough to guide us and keep us quiet. My father 
was a c(»npound of light-hearted, frolicsome, happy joyous- 
ness, combined with great sternness and determination. 
Such was the character of his mind, as it impressed me in 
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childhood ; aad that mind was embodied in a well-develop- 
ed, firmly knit, agile and powerful physical frame, that was 
capable of great efforts and great endurance. He was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary war, tliat separated the colonies 
from Great Britain ; and almost my first distinctly remem- 
bered impressions of him, refer to him as the leader of a 
military band, dressed in regimentals, in cocked-hat and ep- 
auletts, and marching about at the head of his company, with 
a drawn sword in his hand, to the tune of Heavenly Union. 
His promptness, his sternness, his cool determinati(m, and 
his energy, fitted him to be a warrior. 

Thou^ so punctilious in the outward observances -of re- 
ligion, these, in his case, were not substituted for justice, 
truth and honesty betwean man and man, as they often are. 
Nor did his religious dogmas and observances have much 
connection with his social and business virtues. One little 
act in my father, which I witnessed when about eight years 
old, gave me a more exalted opinion of him than all his atten- 
tion to outward forms of religion, and made a deeper im- 
pression for good on my nnind touching his character, than 
dl ^be prayers I ever heard him make. It was the fol- 
lowing: 

There was a great scarcity of com. The crops had 
been cut short generally. My father had had a large crop 
of Indian com the previous year, and when there was none 
"fO be had elsewhere, he had a good supply. One morning, 
a man came from a distance to get a bushel of Indian com. 
My father went to his com bam to let him have it. I went 
with him. He measured it out, and put it into his bag. 
The man took out three dollars, and handed it to him in pay- 
ment for the com — that being the current price per bushel. 
My father to^ ^e money, changed it, and handed back one 
dollar and three quarters, retaining only one dollar and 
a quarter. The man was surprised, and asked him why he 
did not take the three dollars, as that was the comm<Mi price. 
My father replied, " that one dollar and a quarter would 
give him a just remuneration, and he could not thrive by 
taking advantage of the misfortunes of others to enrich 
himself." The beauty of this act I understood and appre- 
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ciated ; his religious observances I did txH comprdieiid. I 
saw not their use ; I saw not how they benefitted ^God or 
man. 

Such were some of the impressicms of childhood respect- 
ing my father^s character ; and powerfully has my d^itiny 
thus far been affected by those impressions. 



KEMOYAL INTO THE 'WESTERN CO"UNTBY. 

When I was four yeais old, my father removed, with his 
family, into what was then called, in Connecticut, the West- 
em countiy — now Central New York ; and settled in the 
township of Hartwick, in the county of Otsego. I have an 
indistinct recollection of the parting with the old place and 
friends of that mountun home in Sharon — of the journey, 
in the depths of snow and a cold winter, with my mother 
and the younger children rdled up in blankets and over- 
coats, and stowed away in a sleigh — and of our arrival 
and settlement in our new home in the wilderness. For 
our home was surrounded by dark f<»rests, only one fiunily 
being settled within half a mile of us. 

On our journey, we attempted to cross the Hudson river, 
at Albany, on the ice — about one quarter of a mile wide. 
The iee had become rotten, and water stood on the ice, as 
well as flowed under it As the sleigh was crossing, in 
which were my mother and the younger children, one of the 
horses broke through the ice into the deep river. This caus- 
ed great alarm, lest the whole should be draped under and 
drowned. I remember the alarm and commotion, and the 
struggle to rescue the horse, and the success of it. Then 
my father turned back, and went six miles up the river to 
Troy, and crossed there. 

Our new home wss in a comparative wilderness. Not a 
house was in sight. The nearest neighbor on the South and 
East lived over a mile from us. On the West, the nearest 
lived three-fourths of a mil6, and on the North, over one- 
fourth of a mile ; and thick, dark forests intervened between 
us and them, except the one on the North. The farm 
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which my father had bough! contained 160 acres, and about 
half of it was cleared of the trees, though the stumps were 
for the most part remaining. The house was formed of 
wood, and covered with clapbotc^ and shingles ; and floors 
ed and ceiled inside with pine and hen^ock boards. It 
stood close on the bank of a creek of clear, sMt water, that 
served for all purposes of cooking, drinking and wai^iing. 
To that babbling, bright brook, the children had to repair, 
morning and evening, to wash their hands, fhces and feet 
That hiQck^ and an elm tree on its banks, near the house, 
under which I rolled, and romped, and shouted for joy of 
heart, are very dear objects of early recollection. A saw- 
mill — • invaluable items of living in a new country — was on 
this brook, a short way above our house, whose dam used, 
sometimes, to give way ; and then, such a rush and roar of^ 
waters! sweeping fences, bridges, pigs, sheep and cattle 
away, and spreading wide the desolation. As a child, I 
used to think the geese were very silly creatures, in the 
coldest nights of winter, to sit in that brook all night, with 
their feet and legs in the water, and the ice ail around 
them. I wcmdered at it. Many an hour, too, have I lain on 
the banks of that biodc, and locked into its waters, and seen 
the cattle, bushes and trees, on the opposite bank, in the 
water, upside down. How the sun, moon, or stars, that I 
oAen saw in the bright water, came to be seen down there, 
was a marvel to me. When this mystery of a world be- 
neath the water was first explained to me, it gave me infi- 
nite sadsfaction. 

Widiin twenty rods of the house, on the east, was a grove 
of huge pines, and beyond them lay the forest of nature, 
rising up the side of a mountain a mile high, close to the 
foot of which stood the house ; so that the sun seldom shone 
upon us till about two hours afler it had arisen. On the 
west, running north and south, was a mountain of about the 
same height, so that the sun went down to us long before 
its setting. My father's farm lay in the rich, narrow valley 
between the two mountains, extending up the sides of that 
on the Bast. 'Die Otsego Creek ran south under the base of 
the mountain on the west, and the bright and dearly remem- 
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bered brook that ran by the door flowed into it. The large 
stream wag called the " Great Creek," and the one by the 
house the " Small Creek." These mountains, on the east 
and west, were covered to their tops with native forest trees, 
of Hemlock, Pine, Beech, Birch, Cherry, Sugar Maple, 
Bird's-eye, Curled Maple, and odier forest trees, of ^reat 
height and circumference. For many miles around us, 
most of the dwellings of the settlers, who had set down amid 
the forest, and made small clearings or innings in it, were 
mere temporary houses of logs, laid one above the other ; 
the ends, at the four comers, being notched to settle into 
one another, and the openings between the logs filled in with 
clay. The chimneys and hearths were made of stone, put 
together often without mortar, and with huge fireplaces, in 
'which logs and sticks of wood could be burnt from four to 
five feet long; and within these fireplaces often were stone 
seats, where persons could sit by the fire and gaze up out at 
the top of the chimney, and see the snow and rain come 
down by day, or the stars twinkle by night. These log cabins 
cost from forty to fifty dollars each. 

The floors of these primitive cabins were usually of boards, 
and altogether, they made comfortable dwellings, and could 
be divided into as many small rooms as were necessary. 
But the ambition of all settlers was to displace the log by 
a framed house, as soon as possible ; but to do this, carpen- 
ters and house-joiners, and saw-mills and nails, were neces- 
sary, and these were not so easily obtained in new settle- 
ments. In building these framed houses, my father's servi- 
ces were in great demand. Many happy weeks and months 
have I spent in these log cabins, amid a surrounding wilder- 
ness, and felt secure from injury from man or beast, and that 
without lock or key, bolt or bar, police or military ; and 
sounds that came up from that wilderness from ten thousand 
throats of insects, reptiles, beasts and birds, as the sun went 
down and night settled over the scene, were the sweet lullaby 
of my childhood. 

My father lived ten miles from Cooperstown — so called, 
after the father of James Fennimore Cooper, the novelist. 
Judge Cooper, as he was called, at the close of the Bevolu* 
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tioiiary war, had come into possessioii <tf a vaM timet d land 
in Otsego County, and had fixed his residence there, and in 
due time a villi^^ was formed. It was the county town, 
where lawyers and courts acted as the tods of the wrath 
and revenge of others, and where they dealt out what is 
called justice to their deluded clients. Never was a village 
more beautifully located. It stood at the south end or foot 
of Otsego lake ; a lake ten or twelve miles in length, and 
averaging from one and a half to two miles in breadth, and 
imbedded in mountains. FrcHn the south ^od of this lake 
issued the Susquehannah river, which, afler winding its way 
many hundre<b of miles to the south, through a rich and 
rcHnan^ valley, fidls into the Chesapeake Bay. Coopers* 
town, though composed oi few houses, and rude, with few 
exertions, was die only market town for many miles around. 
Here the settlers w^it for articles of food and clothing which 
they could not raise and manufiicture themselves. To my 
childish imagination, that rude, litde village, with its few 
shops, was an object of deep interest ; and when I first went 
with my father to that village, I could hardly conceive one 
more important and privileged than myself. It was an era 
in my life not to be forgotten ; and no city, since seen, in 
America or Europe, has efiaced the impression then receiv- 
ed ; and to this day, I regard that then little village of cabins, 
[now a large town,] on the shore of Otsego Lake, and sur^ 
rounded with forests on all sides but one, (the Lake,) with a 
feeling of awe and interest which I attach to no other city 
or town. 

DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 

This was an event that deeply affected the happiness of 
the family, and the first to give me an idea of death as apply- 
ing to human beings. I was five years old. It was evening. 
My father had just come home from his labor abroad. We 
were all seated around the supper table. The scene is fresh 
in my mind. One of my sisters anxiously cried out, 
" Modier, what is the matter ? *• She answered, sweetly 
and calmly, ^^DonH be alarmed about ma; all is well.'' 
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This eaQed the attenticm of my fsther and all to her. She 
was carried to her bed, and never spc^e again. In a few 
hours she was dead. She died of apoplexy. I stood by her 
bedside, frightened to see her so pale, silent and inoti<mtesa. 
My heart was heavy, for I was told that she would nev^r 
look at me nor speak to me s^in. The neighbors came in 
for miles around. They took away my mother, to bury hev 
in the ground, as I was told. All the family went away 
with her, except myself aad a younger bvod»er, who were 
left in charge of a kind neighbor. I lodced out of the win« 
dow, and saw them carry h^er away. My young heart was 
desolate when I found my mother was no more to come beck. 
But I brooded over my feelings in silence. Only into the 
bosom of an older sister, who became to me as a mother, 
could I pour my aching heart. She talked to me of my 
mother, and called out my sympathies. How eftem since 
then have I thought of my desolation and the conduct of that 
sister, when I have se^i diildren in sorrow, and wished that 
parents and older people would call out and soodie theur 
lacerated feelings. My mother was buried at the foot of a 
high hill, or cliff, amidst some beech and pine trees, in a 
solitary spot, which, m after life, was oflen visitod by me. 

To my young heart, my fother^s house ceased to be a 
home, when my mother was carried out of it, no more to 
return. I heard my fether i^>eak and lead of the dead being 
raised up, and this made me hope ibst my mother might be 
raised and Immght hcMne ; for I could have no idea of death, 
except the body becoming cold and silent, and being buried 
in the ground. I felt a longing in my heart, for a time, 
that noUimg could fill ; a sense o£ loneliness which no kind- 
ness could cheer. However kind a father and older broth- 
ers and sisters may be, they can never supply the place of 
a mother to a child. 

Afler some months, my father married again, and brought 
another woman into the house, whom I was told to call 
mother; but it was long before I could call her so. It 
seemed to me a felsehood, for I knew that she was a 
stranger^ and not my mother. She took charge of the 
younger children, four of ua, all boyd. 
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My step-nio&er boro fSkrei ckildreii, dmgbtetB, to toy 
fi^»r, of wboia I was very iood. I bad no greater enjoy- 
mwit fhan attendiiig.to tbem^ in carrsring them in my arms, 
playing with thell^ and makbg them han>y. I would have 
left any sports to caie for those sisters ; aad when I came 
horn schocd, oi was freed frcMn other labors, I would go to 
the house to be with them. When they weie sick* I fek 
an indesQiibable anxiety and desolation, and could neither 
eat nor sleep, play nOr work, in any comfort, and only wished 
to linger around their cradle, to rock them, to be near and 
to watch them. 



IXBAlTB of a BBOraSR NEXT OUXBSL THAN MYSBLP. 

About two y^ars after my mother died, my brother, whose 
name was Milton, and who, being about two years older 
than myself, was my most intimate playmate in the family, 
followed her to the grave. This was a great loss to me ; 
for he was a bold, generous, active bay, ai^ my spirit chim- 
ed in with his more than with any c^er member of the 
&mily. I loved his xeckless daring, and restless activity. 
He was seized wi& a nervous or brain fever, and, in a few 
days, was dead. 

I have a vivid recollection of his death. It was midnight ; 
I was in my bed, and, with the rest of the family was called 
up to be present at the closing scene. I came down in 
hasto ; entered the room ; my dying brother and playfellow 
was sitting in a chair. All the fiBuniUy were standing around. 
I stood near my brother. He spoke not a word -^ did not 
seem to see or know any of us. That room was silent, 
disturbed cmly by the short breathings of my dying brother, 
and the stifled sobs of the loving ones around him. How 
I kmged to hear that brother's voice speaking to me ! But 
he ceased to breathe, and was laid on the bed. Then came 
the funeral, of which I remember only the neighbors coming 
m, and the last look at my playmate and bedfellow brother, 
as he lay in his coffin. He looked so pale, and seemed so 
stiU and silent ! i could not understand it* What mystery 
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i. in de.*, to ,«u„gchil*.n1 V ™p««l«-of *»*, .. 
it appeared in my brother, w amsH ery distreimng and indefr 
nite. I had my queries and speculatioQi about death th«i, 
as I have often had mnce ; and the uppermost feeling in my 
mind was, that I should run, laugh axA play with him no 
more, and that his enjojrments were taken from him» Even 
then, I believe, if I could have been impressed with the idea 
that death was gain to him, and that he was gone to a brighter, 
more joyous and more active scene of happiness, I should 
have felt ligfater*hearted about it, and more recondied to 
Him who had taken my brother away. For I had an 
impressicm that God had killed my playmate, and I had no 
one to tell me that He had taken him away to make him 
more joyou& The Hieology of my childhood did not teach 
me thus to regard the matter ; it shrouded Death in gloom 
and horror, even when it appeared in the form of a child. 
There w9B nothing bright or joyous in my view of the 
death of my loving playmate ; and deep and settled was m^ 
feeling of resistance to God for taking him away from his 
plays and his enjoyments, and making him so cold, and still, 
and silent ; for I was told that God had killed him. I could 
not understand it My feelings were daxk and unreccMiciled. 
I heard my fiidier and others speak of God as loving and 
kind to all, but how he could be so and kill my brother^ and 
take him from all his sports, in which he so del^hted, I 
could not understand. I was seven. years old, and I had 
many such thoughts about my brother's death. These per- 
plexities were in me ; I could not avoid tiiem ; and if I had 
had some one to speak to me afeetianatdy and cheerfully ^ 
to bring them out and explain them, it would have given roe 
relief, and spared me many sad hours, then and afterward. 
I am persuaded the practice of investing death with ter» 
ror and gloom, by parents, teachers, and clei^men, is dis- 
honorable to Him who has wisely and lovingly appointed 
man to die, and is attended with pernicious consequences^ 
Natural death is not a natural calamity, but is as really the 
fruit of divine love and goodness as are life and health. As 
well characterize the change of a caterpillar from the chry- 
salis to the butterfly state as a natural evil. The death of . 
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the body, so far from being a punishment for sin, is designed 
to be a most joyous and longed-for change of the mode of 
existence — an introduction to a higher, more happy, and 
more beautiful state of being. It should be presented to 
children as an angel of love and beauty, and not as an insa- 
tiable monster, existing only to devour. 

But my brother was carried away from me, and laid be- 
side my mother at the foot of the hUl under the beech trees. 
I was taken along with the rest to see it done. It was done 
by the neighbors, and we all stood round looking on, till they 
had put him in the ground and covered him up ; and then 
my father, according to custom, took off his hat, and thanked 
them for their kindness to him, in his sorrow, in helping him 
to bury his dead. We all went home, and I went to the 
places where my brother and I had played together, and 
then I felt most deeply my bereavement. I gathered together 
his little playthings, and kept them long as mementos of my 
departed playmate. In time, the sorrow and loneliness 
caused by his death passed from my mind ; but the efiects 
of that event have never ceased. There were ranklings 
in my heart and dubitations about it, long after the days of 
my childhood had passed away. Often have I thought that 
those parents, preachers and teachers, whose theology leads 
them to give to children such impressions of death and of 
God as were made upon my mind, abuse (ignorandy, I 
trust) the influence accorded to them, and are not true to 
the trust reposed in them. They prove themselves unwor- 
thy to have children, or to be entrusted with the care of 
them. No person, whose principles of theology of whose 
nooral conduct are such as leads them to regard death or 
God with repulsion, or to speak of them with sadness, should 
ever become a parent, or be entrusted with the care of 
children. 

From the age of six or seven, my recollection of the em- 
ployments and leading events of my childhood is vivid and 
distinct. I will proceed to relate some of them as they 
occur to me. I include the first twelve years of my life as 
the period of my childhood. 
2 
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MY DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENTS AS A CHILD. 

A desire to know how to do and to do, whatever I saw others 
do, is one of my earliest remembered impressions ; and, for- 
tunately, my father and mother, and brothers and sisters, 
never checked that desire, but encouraged it, and gave me 
abundant opportunity to gratify it. As a child, I felt that I 
could learn to do any thing, whether it required bodily or 
mental effort, which I saw others do. I had unbounded 
confidence in myself, and laughed at difficulties. My spirit 
was buoyant, confident, restless and impatient under restraints, 
not self-imposed. I did feel as a child, and have always 
felt since, though of 9ourse I could not give expression to 
the feeling then as I can now, that I was competent to be a ^ 
church, a priesthood, a government, an empire, in myself, anif 
I never could see good reason why any created being should 
exercise authority over me. This feeling may be natural to 
all children. It was certainly deep and strong in me, and had 
it been encouraged and properly directed, I had been spared 
many bitter mental conflicts in after life. 

The five youngest of my father's children by his first wife 
were sons, and my own sisters were women grown ; the 
eldest being married, and away to « home of her own ; the 
other two were about to marry. Of course, my step-mother 
was mainly destitute of female help in the cares of the fam- 
ily, except what was hired ; consequently, much of the 
in-door labor fell upon the younger boys. I have alluded to 
my employment as care-taker of my sisters, and my delight 
therein. I record, with satisfaction, the fact that I learned 
to cook. Many an Indian meal pudding and Johnnycake 
have I made, and many a dish of fried ham and eggs have 
I prepared. Many a dish of Potluck (as boiled salt beef 
and pork and vegetables were called) have I prepared, and 
served up to my fathers and brothers for dinner ; many a 
dish of tea have I made for others, though I never drank 
many myself; many a dish of hash have I prepared and 
warmed, and served up for breakfast ; many times have I 
set the table, cleared it away, washed, wiped, and set up the 
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dishes ; many times have swept the floor, made the heds, 
pounded the clothes in washing, wrung them, and hung 
them out to dry ; and at all these matters, I was counted 
handy ^ and am thankful I was put to do these things, for these 
Uttle every day matters help to make up life. And truly 
can I say, I felt a pride and pleasure in doing them, and in 
feeling that the responsibility was cast upon me, knowing 
that I was contributing to tfie support and comfort of my 
parents and brothers and sisters. As I have said, the cloth- 
ing of the family, whether of linen or wool, was spim and 
woven in the house. I never spun or wove, but for many a 
piece of cloth have I spooled the warp and quilled the wool. 
But this employment of spooling and quillings I never 
liked — it required too little action. I was abundantly 
indoctrinated into the mysteries of chopping and splitting 
wood — of picking up chips, getting kindling wood, making 
fires. In all these household employments, so necessary to 
the cleanliness, comfort and existence of the family, I took 
real pride and pleasure ; and I love to record the fact, for I 
wish to be of no reputation among those low, miserable 
creatures, who deem tiiese necessary labors unpleasant and 
degrading. I had not the least suspicion that I was doing 
any thing mean and servile, or at all derogatory to the dignity 
of my nature. The thought never entered my mind, then, 
that, as a son, or a brother, I was out of my sphere ; nor 
have I been able, since, to see that I was. When doing 
work ; when preparing food for my Httle sisters, and feeding 
them, carrying them about in my arms, and singing them to 
sleep, or romping and rolling about the grass or floor with 
them, giving up my whole soul to their comfort and amuse- 
menti or when engaged in these household labors, had any 
boy, or man, laughed, or pointed the finger at me, and tried 
to make game of me, as one engaged in doing what was 
mean, and unbecoming ; I believe, child as I was, an 
innate sense of their meanness and injustice, and a feeling 
that I was doing what was contributing to ihe comfort and 
support of my parents and brothers and sisters, would have 
saved me from any feeling of shame. I do not remember 
that the least sense of impropriety, or of unwillingness to be 
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seen by any body in doing these things, ever entered my 
heart. Certain I am, that I used to feel unmixed satisfkc- 
tion, and a conscious sense of dignity and importance when 
my step-mother used to confide to my care my little sisters 
in a protracted ramble in the pastures, meadows and woods, 
to pick berries or gather flowers ; or when she put me to do 
any work that contributed to the comfort and necessities of 
the family. It was my happiness, as a child, to feel that 
responsibility was laid up^>n me, and trust reposed in me ; 
and nothing did more to form in me a habit of cool, collected, 
self-possessed care and watchfulness — especially where the 
safely and happiness of children are concerned — than the 
confidence reposed in me, and the responsibility cast upon 
me, in reference to my little sisters. 

The purest source of my enjoyment, up to this hour, has 
been the society of children. They have been my instruc- 
tors through life, as well as my companions and playmates 
in childhood. I formed a habit of watching over them with- 
out seeming to do it, and of entering into their joyous 
feelings and their sports without an effort, and with natural 
and unaffected ease ; and this circumstance has more fre- 
quently saved me, in youth and manhood, from social 
temptation, than any theological dogmas or religious ob- 
servances. For, in the society of children, there can be 
little or no temptation, especially to one who is fond of their 
society. 

My labors, as a child, were not confined to the house. To 
saddle and ride, to harness and drive, horses ; to yoke and 
drive oxen ; to fodder the cattle, and do all work about the 
barn, were the accomplishments and the special objects of 
the ambition of my childhood. It was a work of special 
desire to me to learn to milk the cows, and when I did learn, 
I had enough of it. At eight years of age, I was an adept 
in this art. I never knew what fear of horses or horned 
cattle was. I always felt that I could control them, and I 
did, whenever I had the care of them. One circumstance in 
regard to a cow was a mystery to me then, and has been 
ever since. It is this : 

When about ten years old, my father had a cow of his 
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own laising. A beautiful, finely-fonned beast she was, 
with white feet and face, and wild, restless, fiery eyes. I 
had to milk her, and it was long before I could subdue thai 
wild creature so that she would quietly let me do it. It was 
mainly with her heels that she used to do mischief. Many 
a time has she kicked me over and my milk, drenching me 
with it from head to foot, and then ran, clearing fences and 
bars, and distancing all pursuit. But she never escaped me. 
I always brought her back, and gained my point in control- 
ling her. My conflicts with that cow became a source of 
exciting pleasure to me, though they cost me many weary 
runs and perilous struggles, for sometimes she came at me 
with her horns as well as her heels. The pleasure and 
pride of my heart, in gaining a triumph over that wild beast, 
and the meekness and docility with which she always yielded 
in the end, fully c(Mnpensated for all the toil. I named her 
NiMBLESHANKS, for her fleetness, and her agility in leaping 
over fences. Often she would come to me, and put herself 
in a posture for milking ; but this only in her pleasantest 
moods. Often, of her own accord, she would go into the 
comer where I kept the whip, as if conscious of being in a 
mood to need its restraining influence. There was certainly 
a strange sympathy between me and that wild, reckless 
creature ; and I used to think she had reason, as well as 
instinct, to direct, for she certainly understood me far better 
than some of my human playmates. The following is a 
fact in regard to that animal : 

She had kicked me and my milk over one evening, 
splashing the milk all over me. I drove her into a corner, 
and began to whip her. There was no escaping the storm 
of blows which I showered upon her. All at once, she 
dropped upon her knees ; and there she was, standing on her 
feet behind, and resting on her knees before, and her head 
bent ro\md to me, as it seemed to me, with an expression of 
sadness and gentieness in her eyes, such as I never saw 
before. I stopped whipping, in amazement, and was deeply 
moved to see that subdued expression of suffering. I laid 
aside the whip, and^ from that hour, whenevbr I went to 
whip hetfor herkickiligs, she wdiild drop oh her knees; and 
2* 
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there remain till I had done the milking. I could not whip 
her while she was in that posture. This strange conduct 
of that cow was a subject of great wonderment. Old Nim- 
hleshanks^ as she came to be generally called, was counted 
a knowing one. Many a pailful of flowing milk have I 
taken from her, and treated myself to many drinks of it as 
I was milking ; for I preferred hers to that of any of the 
others. 

Driving the cows to and from their pasture, morning and 
evening, was, for several years, a stated part of my labor. 
As was, also, the care of the sheep, which were left to 
wander about and pick a living in the woods — the leader of 
the flock usually wearing a little bell, suspended by a leather 
thong around his neck. The music of these bells, suspended 
around the necks of sheep and cattle, as they fed in the 
woods, was very sweet to me. Many times have I skimmed 
over the pastures, barefooted^ on frosty mornings ; stopping 
at every stone big enough to plant a foot upon, and then 
balancing myself, first on one foot and then on the other, to 
warm my feet, the stone having more heat than the frosty 
grass. It was my delight to hunt after the sheep in the 
woods, to run under dark tree-tops, and whistle, sing and 
shout, and listen to the echoes of my own merry voice and 
song in the forest. I was then, and am now, fond of all 
domestic fowls and animals ; and it has been good for me 
that I had much to do with them as a child. 

I had an ambition, as all children brought up on farms 
have, to ride and memage horses; and according to the 
opinion of my eldest brother, I attained to great tact in the 
equestrian art. At any rate, he made me ride horse for him 
to plough many an acre, and under many scorching suns. 
This kind of riding, — slowly moving round and roimd in a 
field, under a broiling sun, and day after day, and all day, — 
was not to my liking. 1 used to go asleep, and be in danger 
of falling headlong, and incurring the sharp rebukes of my 
brother by letting the horses go wrong. 

In no one thing did I more desire to perfect myself than 
in the art of mowing and reaping. To use a scythe and 
Mckle well was accounted a neccfleaiy 
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And these I did learn, thoroughly; and in. the work of 
haying and harvesting, I ever took delight ; not as a looker- 
on of other people's labors, but a workman myself with the 
scythe, the sickle, and the pitchfork. The smell of new- 
made hay is more delicious to me than that of the choicest 
perfumery ; and the sight of mowers mowing down a meadow 
in the dewy morn, and of children tossing the grass to dry, 
and of reapers reaping down the harvest-fields, is more 
picturesque and pleasant than the sight of a gala on the 
coronation day of Kings and Queens. I love those rural 
scenes. I know what they are, and have been a part of 
theni ; and I had rather be a part of them again, than of the 

rgeantry of the proudest aristocracy and royalty on earth, 
had rather know how to till the earth, to mow and reap, 
than to be an adept in all the games and amusements ever 
invented by the wealthy or the worthless to kill time. I am 
thankful for the desire to work, and for having been habitu- 
ated, in childhood, to feed and clothe myself by the labor of 
my own hands. 

Of all useless and miserable men and women, they are 
the most pitiable who know not how to set themselves about 
any thing useful, mentally or bodily ; and who have no skill 
nor perseverance to accomplish any thing after they are set 
about it. It is cruel to let children grow up in such utter 
helplessness, whether they be children of rich or poor. 
Those parents are faithless to their offspring, who do not 
train them to any useful calling, and who leave them in a 
state of helpless dependence on others for services that are 
essential to their cleanliness, virtue, and happiness. What 
an amount of physical and mental suffering might be spared 
this world, if all men and women had something useful 
to do! 

Children should be taught to know the laws of their phy- 
sical, social and spiritual nature, and to find their h^ven 
in obeying them. They should never be trained to depend 
upon lawyers and courts to take care of their property ; 
nor upon doctors to take care of their bodies; nor upon 

§rie8ts and churches to take the oversight of their souls. 
*hey should associate their comfort aiul luippiness with their 
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own energies and exertions. Man needs no lawyers to man- 
age hb property ; no doctors to keep his body in health ; 
and no priests to purify and save his soul. I certainly felt, 
in very early life, that I was my own best care-taker, under 
God. 

Those who are ashamed to work with their hands ought 
to be ashamed to live ; and they who think any labor 
degrading, that is necessary to the well-being of themselves 
or others, ought to look on their own existence as a disgrace. 
No employment can be degrading to man that is necessary 
to the faithful development of his nature. It is a great 
curse to children to be trained to feel that any employment 
is degrading, which is necessary to the cleanliness and well- 
being of themselves or others, 



MAKING SUGAR. 

Among other labors which I learned to perform, was that 
of making sugar from the sap of the Sugar Maple. This is 
a tall, beautiful tree, and is coming to be used very gener- 
ally in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and the New Eng- 
land States, as an ornamental tree. It was known to me in 
childhood by the name of hard maple, to distinguish it from 
another species, called the soft maple. The latter is full of 
sap, but it is of no use. From the former, my father made 
all his sugar and molasses. Till I was fifteen years old, I 
never tasted any other. 

The first opening of spring is the only time to make it, 
as the sap of the tree begins to circulate, and the buds begin 
to swell. A place is selected in the woods where a suffi- 
cient number of trees grow within convenient distances of 
one another. Small spouts are prepared to conduct the sap 
from the tree, and little troughs or buckets are made to 
receive it. As many trees are tapped as are needed, and 
each tree produces from two to three pounds of sugar. The 
sap is carried, in pails, to some central place, and there 
turned into kettles, or cauldrons, and boiled down to a 
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syrup. The process of boiling down is carried on night 

and day in the woods, during the short period of the running 
of the sap, which seldom extends over three or four weeks. 
A little shed or shanty is built near the place of boiling, into 
which the children and persons attending the sugar-making 
can enter to rest by day or night. The sap is boiled down, 
so that many pailsful are comprised in one, and this syrup 
is carried to the house, and there further purified and 
reduced to sugar. 

The SuGAE Camp — as the place is called — is an object 
of great attraction to all the junior branches of the family. 
It was so to me ; not only because there I could drink of the 
syrup, and make candy, but because of the kind of life 
which is there lived. It is a time of intense excitement 
to the whole family. Those who spend the night in the 
woods are excited by the scenery and the circumstances ; 
and those who are at home, in beds, are excited on account 
of the loved ones who are out in the forest. Often have I, 
when a child, wandered alone into the forest to the sugar 
camp, to carry food to those who were there employed ; 
and in doing so, I felt great enjoyment. I was proud of 
the trust, and exulted when I trod the ground under the 
giant forest trees, or pushed my way fiirough dark and 
almost impenetrable thickets. 

I loved to wander in the woods alone, by day or night. 
To see and feel the gathering gloom of night settling around 
me ; to ieel myself shrouded in forest darkness, far from 
the footsteps of man, with a dog, seemed to me the consum- 
mation of earthly felicity. In the " sugar camp," or " sugar 
bush," I used, as a child, to enjoy this feeling of deep soli- 
tude, of stem desolation, and proud independence, which 
comes over the mind when surrounded by a thick and 
extensive forest ; — especially if the time were evening, and 
the forest were of dark evergreen. It seemed to me a great 
boon, to be allowed to spend the night with my father or 
elder brothers in the Sugar Bush. There have I sat many 
an hour by a huge fire, whose brightness shone upon the 
bushes and trees near by, only to make the darkness more 
intense and appalling. Th^re, by that fire, have I sat and 
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lodced off into the impenetrable gloom ; thinking of the 
wild beasts or wild Indians that lived in those forest solitudes. 
Every now and then the lire must be replenished, and more 
sap poured into the kettles. Then to go into the shanty, and 
lie down on straw, or dried leaves, and there lie and look 
out upon the flickering, tremulous light which the fire 
reflected on the trunks and branches of the trees, and to 
look up through those lofty tree-tops at the moon or stars, 
that appeared so sparkling and beautiful in the vaulted sky ; 
it was most instructive to me. 

I was a child— my thoughts and feelings were those of 
a child ; but then and there I received impressions of God, 
and of myself, and my destiny, more cheerful, more purify- 
ing, ennobling, and life-like, than I ever received in a 
meeting-house, or theological seminary, or from catechisms 
or ministers. My young heart felt that the woods, the 
winds that moaned through their tops, the darkness, the blue 
sky, the moon and stars, were the work of an unseen Hand, 
and it made me feel happy to think of that unseen though 
not unfelt Being, who made what I then saw. I used to feel 
that my mother and my brother were with Him, and that I 
should like to be with Him too. That Being, as I thought of 
Him, by night, in the Sugar Bush, seemed very loveable 
and near to me ; far more so than he did in the theology 
and religion which I Was taught ; for, as He appeared in 
these, I could not love Him, nor could I wish to see Him, 
or go near Him. 



AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDHOOD. 

I was an earnest, joyous child, as intent, for the time 
being, in whatever sports I undertook, as I was in other 
useful employments. Earnest playing was as necessary 
to my well-being, mentally, morally, and physically, as 
earnest labor. But I had no enjoyment in sports that required 
little or no bodily activity. I never learned to play marbles, 
backgammon, dice, or cards. To this day, I am as ignorant 
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of these games as I was at my birth. Playing ball was 
a favorite pastime ; as were rumung, hopping and leaping, 
I was fond of climbing trees, and hanging by my hands or 
by my feet on the limbs, dangling in the air. I never could 
endure fishing. To sit for hours holding a hook m the 
water, to lure fish to their death under pretence of kindness, 
was a sport for which I had not the least inclination ; and 
though a brook ran close to the door, full of trout, Uiat I 
saw sporting in their element every day, I never hooked 
two dozen l^h from the water in my life. Nor did I ever 
aspire to shoot birds or beasts. I used to delight in handling 
the bow and arrow, though with these I never had much 
pleasure in killing any thing — not because I felt it to be 
wrong, (as I do now believe it wrong to destroy animal life 
for amusement,) but simply because I took no pleasure in it. 



GHOST AND WITCH STOBIES. 

There .was one source of enjoyment which exerted a 
powerful influence over me. I was excessively fond of 
hearing old people tell stories about Indian wars and massa- 
cres, and about ghosts and witches. The Indians had not 
then disappeared from those regions, and a belief in ghosts 
and witches was then very general. 

A very old woman, known among the children as Aunt 
Huldah, lived half a mile from my father's, in a low log hut. 
Many winter and autumn evenings have I sat in the comer 
of Aunt Huldah's fireplace, and, with other children, list- 
ened to her stories. She had many about Indian wars, 
about desperate encounters of men with bears, and panthers, 
and wolves; but she excelled in telling stories about 
witches and ghosts. She was a firm believer in these 
beings, and had often seen them herself, — as she believed. 
She was somewhat palsied ; but she loved the- children, and 
they loved her. That kind, and, as the children believed, 
eloquent old woman, and the scene around her fire^ still live 
brightiy in my memory. There she sat, in a low chair, 
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with her elbows resting on her knees, and her chin resting 
on her two hands, her head shaking from palsy, and look- 
ing into a huge, blazing fire of wood, which lighted up the 
low room dimly. There was no candle or lamp ; a group 
of young children hovered around the fire and Aunt Huldelh, 
all clamorous for a story ; the rain pattering, the storm 
howling, or the moon or stars glistening without, as the case 
might be. Aunt Huldah would begin her story about the 
adventures of a witch or a ghost, and grow warmer, more 
animated, and more eloquent, as she proceeded. Her eyes 
would become distended and wild looking, and her head 
would shake more rapidly ; and our eyes stared, and our 
mouths gaped, and our breath stopped, in wonder and sym- 
pathy. Often have I been so wrought up by that old 
woman's eloquent stories, that my heart seemed to stand 
still, and my eyes to glare like balls of fire. I dared 
not breathe, or look behind me to the door or window, or up 
the chimney, or into the fire, or into a distant and dark cor- 
ner of the room, for fear of seeing some of the terrible 
beings that she was describing. I could look no where but 
straight into Aunt Huldah's face and eyes, and even there I 
seemed to see all the scenes and creatures of which she was 
speaking* 

The impressions produced on my mind respecting ghosts 
and witches have never, to this day, ceased to influence me. 
Even then, as I listened to them, I had a feeling that they 
could not be true ; and as reason became more developed 
and enlightened, this feeling assumed the form of a settled 
belief; still the influence remains, and I find it difiicult to 
feel habitually that witches, and ghosts, and demons, exist 
only in the imagination ; and that men are not handed over 
to be the sport and victims of some invisible, ever-med- 
dling, ever-whimsical, ever-frightful, but ever-interesting 
agents. Many ghosts were seen in that region, and many 
witches and wizards worked wonders there during my 
childhood. It was a new country; the population was 
scattered, living mostly in log-houses, with small clearings ; 
around them were deep foreists, filled with wild beasts and 
Indians, from ^ich came up strange and unearthly sounds. 
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A deep, impenetrable swamp, filled with hemlock trees 
and bushes, commenced near my father^s house, and extend- 
ed a mile south and west. It was a narrow, deep ravine, 
and a road ran along on the brow of the steep hill that led 
doMm to it That seemed to me, as a child, the embodiment 
of all that was gloomy and appalling. When eight or nine 
years old, I have rode through those woods, on tibe margin 
of that terrible ravine, in darkness in which eyes were 
useless, and listened with stem delight to the voices that 
came up from it. In the spr'ng and summer, as the sun 
went down, the frogs, toads, lizards, serpents, owls, foxes, 
wolves, and millions of insects that burrowed in that swamp, 
held their grand concerts. In the gathering gloom, I have 
sat on the fence, by the spring,. or brook, on the door step, 
or under the trees, and listened with rapture to that wild 
forest music. It generally lasted till nine or ten, and then 
the Whippoorwill, with its plaintive solo, would close the 
concert, and say good night. Nothing, connected with my 
childhood, affects me so wildly, so sweetly, so soothingly, as 
this. 

Such a region was the fit place for supernatural agents to 
come and work their pleasure. Ghosts appeared there, to 
reveal some appalling murder, some hidden treasure, or to 
give warning of some death or some approaching calamity; 
and witches came to pinch and prick the bodies of men and 
women, to put on them, the witch's bridle, turn them into 
horses in a twinkling, and ride them madly through the 
country, to some gathering of witches and devils ; or to fly 
through the neighborhood, and over the tops of the forests, 
on broomsticks ; to creep into an enemy's house in the 
shape of a black cat, with peering eyes of fire ; to destroy 
the poultry, the pigs, and to set the cattle running wild and 
mad ; or to blight the com, sour the milk or cream, and 
thus gratify revenge, and resent deeply cherished insults and 
injuries. Many times, when a child, have I heard men and 
women speak of these things as having been seen and expe* 
rienced by themselves. I thought that it was wrong to doubt 
the existence, the appearance, and the agency of ghosts and 
witches, because the Bible said, ^' suflRsr not a witch to live,'' 
8 
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and because of the Witch of Endor. Many times hjetve I 
visited the places, by day and mght, where these beingB 
were said to have appeared, and to operate ; most anxious, 
yet half afraid, to see and hear them for myself. But I 
never succeeded in seeing or hearing any of them. They 
never had the grace to make thems^ves known to me, 
because I had not full faith in their existence and power. I 
have ccHx^luded that such terrible agents are theological 
delusions rather than/act5, and that no man will ever see a 
ghost, or be tormented by a witch, unless he has implicit, 
undoubting faith in their existence and power. They vanish 
like dreams before a doubt. 

What a terrible engine of spiritual despotism in the hands 
of an ambitious priesthood has been this machinery of the 
spirit state ! Thank God, the spell is broken, and I am free ! 
The spirit world looks lovely and inviting to me ; for Uiere, 
as well as here, are my Father and my brethren. Where 
these are, to love and be loved, there is heaven. 

Stories of Indian tortures and burnings ; of Indian toma- 
haws and scalping-knives ; stories of encounters with wild 
beasts, of dark nights spent in the woods, and of hair-breadth 
escapes from the wild dangers of wading and swimming 
rivers, and crossing mountain torrents ; stories of children 
strayed or lost, or torn to pieces, or starved to death in tibe 
woods ; these, and the like stories, relating to the actual, 
living world around us, were very different matters. Ghosts 
and witches might horrify and astound the neighborhood, bat 
they never made vacant the place of some loved one at the 
table, and around the domestitr fireside. They made the 
hair stand on end, but they never made the heart sad. 

These stories have affected my opinions and my happiness 
most injuriously ; leading me to associate the presence and 
government of the Deity with soul-crushing mysteries, 
rather than with living men and things, and their relations. 
It may be convenient to those who would gain a name for 
piety without purity, and convert men to a religion without 
morality ; and who are more zealous to brihg a?p men in 
sectarianism than in sancUty^ to have a world of ^osts and 
witches, of fiends and devils, at command, to opente oa 
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men^ fears andpessioiis ; but a belief in sucli tfaiiigs tends 
powerfully to unfit children and men rightly or happily tQ 
live the life that now is, or that which is to come. It 
may people the world with theological dreamers, but not 
widi men and w<xnen fitted to resist temptation, and make 
sacrifices for humanity. I have no faith in these theological 
spectres. 

My fother had a fierce, wild, reckless dog. There was 
nothuig he would not encounter at the wcHrd of command, 
and in defence of the children whose protection he consid- 
ered as his peculiar province. To climb hills and rocks, 
with that dog ; to push my way through swamps and thickets ; 
to tree squirrels and partridges, and there leave them ; to 
climb into tops of bushes and trees, and there sit for hours, 
used to fill my cravings equal to any other pleasure. 

Sliding down steep hills on the frozen snow, on a hand 
sled, was a favorite amusement in winter. Many hundreds 
of times have I toiled to get my little sled and myself to the 
top of some steep hill, solely to enjoy the pleasurable 
excitemesit of darting down again, like an arrow. I used 
to think hills were made chiefly for boys to slide down. 
But in pursuh^ Uiis sport, I have had many rollings iii the 
snow. 

One of the richest and sweetest sources of my enjoyment, 
as a child, was found in the company of my little sisters. 
Their lau^iter and their tears were mine. To wander 
about the ^Ids with them ; to pick berries and weave nose- 
gays for them, and make them happy, was my delight. 
They seemed soft and gentle to me, and this part of my 
nature was filled in their company; while the (^posile 
extreme of my nature, i. e., daring hardihood, restless 
energy, and unbencUng determination, was fully gratified by 
bolder and more active sports. 

As I look back, I can easily see that those amusements 
which brought me least into competition for mastery with 
others did me most good. I am very certain that eveiy 
sport that led me to contend for mastery over my playmates, 
always did me harm, engendering a spirit at war with that 
of self-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice. As I have tried to 
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cultivate the spirit that would lead me to suffer rather than 
make others suffer, and to die, rather than be a cause of 
death to others, many of the sports of my childhood have 
exerted a powerful influence against me. Wrestling, run- 
ning and jumping, playing ball, and the like — games of 
which I was extremely fond, and which, as I played them, 
brought me into direct competition with others for the mas- 
tery — were all hurtful to my spirit, however they may have 
teivded to give strength and health to my body. He or she 
would be one of mankind^s greatest benefactors, who would 
invent some vigorous, active, healthful sports for children, 
which would not bring them into da exciting ccmipetition for 
mastery over one another, and which, instead of selfishness, 
would be promotive of benevolence. 



GOINO TO SCHOOL. 

My first recollections of a school-house are of an old log 
building, rudely put together; a huge fireplace, with a 
mighty chimney of stones, loosely piled together ; a floor of 
boards, rough, and not nailed down ; and standing on the 
bank of a rapid brook, not a stone's throw from a grove 
of huge hemlock trees ; the very location being enough to 
frighten young children, not familiar with such things, out 
of their wits. To get to this desolate house, that might well 
be said to be haunted, I had to pass through a wood of 
unusual loneliness about one mile ; but when I reached the 
school, I had my sister for my first teacher. 

An incident is remembered touching that school, that 
afforded no little amusement to teacher and children. One 
day, a large black snake thrust his head up through a hole 
in the floor, and drew his body up two or thr^e feet, and 
there he lay, calmly and leisurely looking about him, as if 
contemplating the teacher and children to see whether he 
should join us. There was great fun about the black snake 
coming to school, and inquiries made of him by the children, 
as to what he wished to learn, and to whom should be given 
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the honor of teaching his snakeship his letters. .He lay 
there some time, looking very meek and quiet, though when 
excited, that species of the serpent has an eye that gleams 
with great fierceness, though not with the deadly malignity 
of the rattlesnake. The hlack snake's hite is harmless ; he 
injures only by getting the victim into his powerful coil. 
Neither the teacher nor the children had any fear of their 
visitor. He was allowed to stay as long as he pleased, and 
then to retire unmolested. Alter this, we had a visit from 
him frequently. He would thrust his head out first and 
look about, then draw his body out and coil himself up on 
the floor, and there he would seem to look and listen, with 
great satisfaction, to the hum and buzz of the school. That 
snake became an object of interest and sympathy to the 
whole school ; we had no more thought of disturbing or 
injuring it than we had of injuring one another. We 
called him the learned snake, because he came to school ; 
and he probably got about as much learning as some of the 
rest of us. 

I remember, too, the stupid process of learning the al]^- 
bet, and to put letters into syllables, and syllables into words, 
and words into sentences. I could not then understand the 
difficulty, but I know it was a practice calculated to disgust 
children with all books and book learning. The children 
that were learning the alphabet were called up, two or three 
at a time; the teacher held the book before them, and 
.pointed with a knife to the first letter, and said A. Then 
the children repeated A after her. Then she pointed to JB, 
and told the children to say J5, and they said 5, with their 
eyes, perhaps, fixed on the floor, or turned askance at some 
other scholar, or half asleep. So the process went on to 
the l€ist letter. Then the children sat down, and there we 
had to sit, -with nothing to do ; no pictures to look at, no 
slates and pencils to draw the figures of letters, nothing in 
the world to rouse stupidfty or instruct ignorance ; and not 
a single familiar object or thing associated with the letters, 
syllables and words that we had to say over. In this way, 
I was thorou^ly drilled into the art of saying over letters, 
8* 
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syllables and words, and spelling them, without exciting 
one emotion, or one thought of persons and things as they 
existed around me. No wonder we all broke forth from 
such a place at recess, and when school was dismissed, 
with an irrepressible shout of joy at our momentary deliver- 
ance. It has often been a doubt in my mind, if my school 
and book learning during my childhood did me more good 
than harm. I know it did me great harm ; I do not know 
that it did me much good. 

During the period of my childhood, — from about five to 
twelve years of age, — I was kept at school, on an average, 
about eight months per year ; about five months in summer, 
under female teachers, and the other months in winter, 
always under male teachers. In spite of the disgusting 
and untoward circumstances attending the schools and man- 
ner of teaching, I becaine fond of going to school and of 
study ; though the study did little else for me but to exer- 
cise asd strengthen my memory. It did nothing to teach me 
how to think, to reflect on what I felt withm me, or saw 
or heard around me ; nothing to rouse, invigorate, and dis- 
cipline my affections or my intellect. These, so far as they 
W3re called forth and directed, were called forth and 
directed by scenes, circumstances, and instructions, given 
independent of the school-room. I was sent to school to 
begin my education and to get learnmg, at five years of age, 
as though I had learned nothing antecedent to that ; whereas, 
I am certain that I received more new ideas, and actually 
acquired more knowledge of the physical world and my rela- 
tions to it, previous to five years of age, than all that I have 
learned since. I believe this is the case with every child. 
I began to get learning of the most useful and important 
kind when I began to breathe ; and my education went on 
with my hourly and daily growth; and it has been going 
on to the present moment, and will end only with my mored 
and intellectual being. I count my s&hool and book edu- 
cation, though important, still as the least important part of 
it. That which I have acquired in the domestic circle, on 
the play-ground, in the field, in the woods, in moving about 
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waiid this stupendous physical universe, a part of it and 
subject to its laws; cund amid the still more wonderfbl social, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual universe, a part also of it, 
and subject to its laws ; has been infinitely more important to 
my well-being on earth, and will have an infinitely more 
direct and potent bearing on my destiny in the future, than 
all that I ever learned in the school or in the church. The 
schoolmaster has ever been abroad with me in all my wak- 
ing moments. The Bible and Catechism have been to me 
most potent educators ; but I had an educator above them in 
authority and power; i. e., the omnipresent, omniscient, 
ever-speaking, truth-teaching God in my own soul. The 
universe has been my school-house, and Grod my teacher ; 
and, even in childhood, I have felt that, in yielding to his 
instructions, and imbibing his spirit, in me God would be 
manifest in the flesh. 

I did indeed learn to spell, to read and write my native 
language, and also to know common Arithmetic— >* and this 
was important ; but no Geography, no Grammar, no History, 
no Anatomy, no Physiology, no Astronomy, was taught 
there. These I acquired by myself, during intervals and 
hours of relaxation from other pursuits in af\er life. For 
whatever development and discipline my intellectual or 
moral powers ever had, I certainly am not much indebted 
to the lessons of the schoolmaster, or to the prayers and 
sermons of priests. Their influence, so far as they had 
any, was rather to crush and palsy the intellect, to blight 
and wither the heart, by stifling inquiry, and circumscribing 
the aflfections to the narrow dimensions of a sect or a 
nation. 

PRAYING IN SCHOOL. 

The first time there was oral stated prayer, in a school 
that I attended, it had a most pernicious effect upon my 
mind. The master was a preacher, very moving in prayer, 
earnest in exhortation, and terrible in his rebukes to sinners. 
He was, a famous man, was tt&at Elder, in strengthening the 
stakM and leogthmiig the oofik of hit ieet 
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The school hotwe was a small building, and the children 
were all within the length of his arm and his rod. He was 
a fiery tempered man, and as mifit to have the mans^ement 
of children, as a wolf is to have the guardianship of lambs. 
He was a hard drinker of whiriLcy. Every day he had his 
bottle of whiskey in a little closet behind his desk, and the 
key of which he carried in his pocket Often, during the 
school hours, did that bad man slip into his closet to take his 
dram. He used to send the older boys to a whiskey shop, 
near by, for his liquor. He seldom closed his school at even- 
ing by saying prayers, except in a state of intoxicati(»i. He 
always grew savage as he grew more drunken; and the 
children were sure to feel hw heavy rod, towards evening, 
without mercy. His anxiety to have us ccwiverted, waS in 
proportion to the degree of his drunkenness. When he be- 
came especially drunk, he was especially concerned £>r our 
souk ; — but then he had no mercy on our bodies ; and many 
times have I seen him sitting in his chair in the middle of 
the room, with that long whip in his hand, giving the chil- 
dren a most tender exhortation, and telling us how he loved 
our souls — the tears streaming down the whiles and if there 
was a smile of scorn or of ridicule on the part of any child, 
old or young, down came the whip upon him or her with a 
will. It beai.me a bye-word vrith the children, " prayers for 
the soul, and whips for the body." 

Child as I was, I had a feeling of deep di^ust at that 
drunken Elder's prayers ; and used to aak myself, what kind 
of a being must God be, if he was pleased with that man's 
prayers.^ For he talked to God in his prayers about us 
children. I loathed that man ; and wondered how any one 
could think he was good and desirable. His appearance while 
praying is .most vivid in my recollection. He said prayers 
on this wise : 

He always stood up in the middle of the room — ^holding on 
by his chair. He was a strong built man — had a broad fiat 
face, short neck, piercing black small eyes, sunk far into 
his head, peering out venomously from under huge, over- 
hangjbg eyebrows. He wore spectajcles, but in saying 
prayers turned tbem up onto die t<^ of hkr hecK). H« ^cdaid 
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slowlj and soleniiily rue up from his chair, and in a stem 
voice call out to the children — ** Arise I " We would jump 
to our feet. Then he would call out — " Attend I " At which 
we would fold our hands before us, and turn our eyes down 
upon the floor and look devout. Then he would sunrey us 
for a moment, and begin to say his prayers. 

The image of that horrid man will ever haunt my mind. 
There he stood in the centre of the floor ; his long whip, 
with which he could reach to every comer of the room, 
brandished in his right hand, holding on to the back of the 
chair with his lefl ; his spectacles resting on the top of his 
bald head ; his fierce and flery eyes peering out from under 
his shaggy eye-brows upon the children; for he always 
said prayers with his eyes open. He began to say his 
prayers ; and he would go on telling God what depraved 
Uttie ceeatures we were ; how we were more inclined to be 
unkindr than kind, to be cmel than gentle, to hate than to 
love, and to injure than to do good to one another ; — for he 
always told the Lord about this, in saying his evening prayers ; 
and as he would ask God to give us new hearts, his glower- 
ing, fierce eyes were watching the children, and if one hap- 
pened to look round to another, or to move, or to smile, or 
to assume a look and make a motion that he thought not 
devotional, down came the long whip upon our shoulders 
and backs, and he would be saying his prayer to God at the 
same time, — asking Him to have mercy on our depraved 
souls. Sometimes he would stop his prayer, and accompany 
his blows with some objurgatory epithets, calling out to us — 
"Be serious, Mary" — "Be prayerful, John" — "Look de- 
vout, Henry." Then he would go on saying his prayer. 
Such is a true picture of that man^s saying prayers in his 
school. The effect oh my mind was to disgust me with the 
name of prayer. 

Often have I been reminded of the drunken Elder^s say- 
ing prayers, and pouring out bis drunken petitions and tears 
to the Deity, to give ease and comfort to our souls, while he 
was inflicting pain and misery upon our bodies. I have heard 
the Judge say to a man — "I order that your body be taken 
to the place of execution on such a day and hour» and there 
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hang by the neck till you are dead, and may Ood hate 
mercy on your soul" — i. e. I will break your nedL, hot I 
sincerely trust that God will have mercy on your soul ! 3o 
have I often heard men talk of praying God to have meicy 
on the souls of men, while they were taking aim at them to 
shoot them. A religion that comes to save men^s souls, and 
crush, enslave, or kill their bodies, has no affinity to Chris- 
tianity. I felt, while under the drunken Elder, -and do now « 
feel, that all such prayers, whether said by teachers, parents, 
priests, judges, hangmen, or soldiers, are Uasphemoos 
mockery. While I regard honest, living prayer as the life 
of the soul- — a want of human nature — I am disgusted with 
prayers in behalf of the sotfZ, while those who make them 
claim a right to inflict, and do inflict, torments and deadi 
upon the bodies of men. The prayers of spirit-dealeis, of 
slave-holders, and of warriors, and of all who apologize for 
slavery or war, are loathsome to me, as were die prayers of 
that drunken Elder, and for the same reason. Those who 
are unkind and cruel to the bodies of men, are false-hearted 
when they pretend that they wish God to be pitiful and kind 
to their souls. 

But the drunken Elder was dismissed after about two 
months. Our bodies were rescued from his blows ; o«ir souls 
from his prayens. 



COMPETmON m SCHOOLS. 

In all the schools I attended during my childhood, it was 
customary to stimulate children to study by arranging them 
in competition one against another. To quicken the catR- 
petition, tickets were given to him or her who happened to 
be at the head of the class. Prizes were promised to 
the person in the class who, at the end of the schodi, had 
the most tickets. In the summer, when I was eight years 
old, two prizes were offered ; one, a book to be given to 
the child in the first class in spelling, who should have the 
most tickets when the term was half done ; the other, a 
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pen-knife, to be given to the child who, at the close of the 
term, had the most tickets. For the first prize I worked 
hard, and obtained it. What was it ? A pictorial story of 
Bluebeard. I had heard Aunt Huldah relate that horrible 
story, without any abatement of its horribleness. I longed 
for it, and .was determined to get it ; and I did. I devoured 
it with frightful eagerness. That story, with (he horrid 
colored pictures, powerfully affected my mind ; and I kept 
the book for many yecurs. Then eame the hot competition 
for the other prize — the penknife — and a beautiful little 
one it was. I was resolved to have that, too ; but in addition 
to the getting the most tickets, another task was to be 
accomplished ; i. e., learning to repeat a little poem, entitled 
the " Bird's Nest." The following is the sweet poem : — 

Yes, little nest, I '11 hold you fast, 

And little birds — one, two, three, four ; 

I 've watched you long, you 're mine at last — 
Poor little things, you 'U 'scape no more. 

Chirp, cry, and flutter, as you ynM, 

Ah ! simple rebels ! 'tis in vain ; 
Your little wings are unfledged still. 

How can you freedom, then, obtain ? 

What note of sorrow strikes my ear ? 

Is it ^eir mother thus distressed ? 
Ah, yes ! and see, their father dear 

Flies round and round, to seek their nest. 

And is it I who cause their moan ? 

I, who so oft in summer's heat, 
Beneath yon. oak have laid me down, 

To listen to their songs so sweet. 

If from my tender mother's side, 

Some wicked wretch should make me fly, 

Full well I know 'twould her betide. 
To break her heart, to sink, to die. 
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And shall I then 00 cmel proTe, 

Your littte ones to force away ? 
No, no ! together lire and lore ; 

See, here th^y arc ! take them, I pray. 

Teach them in yonder wood to fly, 
And let them your sweet warbling hear.; 

Till their own wings can soar as high. 
And their own notes may sound as dear. 

Go, gentle birds ! go, free as air ; 

"While oft again, in summer's heat, 
To yonder oak I will repair. 

And listen to your songs so sweet, 

I learned that little poem, and it powerfully wrought 
upon me respecting robbing birds' nests — a thing which I 
had never done before. I obtained the second prize, though 
it gave me little pleasure to take it. The child that had the 
next highest number of tickets was a bright, sweet-tempered 
little girl, of my own age. She obtained as many tickets 
as I did, i^ve one, and learned the poem as perfectly as I 
did. During nearly the whole term, we sat together in the 
class. We were generally together during play hoiirs, and 
often, when not at school, she was my playfellow. She 
loved me,. and I loved het, as children love, purely and 
tenderly. I obtained the prize, and she was sad. I would 
have given it to her, but the teacher interfered to prevent 
me. I felt very sorrowful, as I saw the sadness of my 
playmate. I took no comfort in that knife. I went home 
with it, and started off to the pasture to drive home the 
cows ; and was whittling k bit of stick, and cut one of my 
fingers about half off. This settled the affair of the knife ; 
I gave it to my next older brother, for some trifle of no 
value. 
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PUmNG MY YOUNGER BROTHER IN JEOPARDY OP 
HIS LIFE. 

I have said I was the tenth of my father's eleven children 
by his first wife. The eleventh was a boy some two and a 
Indf years younger than myself. During the summer in 
which I obtained the prizes, I was allowed to take this 
younger brother with me to schools This I counted a favor, 
as he was company for me, going and returning; and a 
bright, active little fellow he was, though not as strong and 
hardy as myself. He was quick to anger^ and as quickly 
over it. This being my brother's first essay at school- 
ing, he did not know how to act, and of course said 
and did aU sorts of out-of-the-way things. He often out* 
raged school proprieties by speaking aloud whatever he 
happened to think, and by running about the room as he 
liked. Many a contest did he have with the teacher, before * 
he could be drilled into the business of sitting still and silent, 
with his hands folded in his lap, for hours at a time. Poor 
little, fellow ! I used to feel for him, and wish I could take 
the brunt of his trials and labors upon myself; but I could 
do nothing for him. At length he was brought under the 
standing orders of the school ; but the process of subduing 
had weU-nigh sickened him of the school for ever. I used 
to initiate the little fellow into the mysteries of climbing 
trees, clambering over and through fences, jumping over 
and wading through brooks, walking oa the top rail of 
fences, standing on the head, walking on the hands, and 
throwing the heels over the head, touching only the haJoMi to 
the ground ; while the teacher initiated him into the myste- 
ries of sitting still and silent with folded hands, and of saying 
his letters. I think he profited most by my instructions. 
But on one occasion, my teaching had well-nigh cost him 
his life. 

The time was harvest. We came home from school. 
I took my brother into the bam. My step-mother and a 
young hired girl were in the house ; my brothers were in a 
distant field reaping ; my father was from home. We * 
4 
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entered the bam, and I closed the door, thinking that we would 
get upon the new-made hay there, and have a hue time 
tumbling about and leaping from the beams, throwing our 
bodies over and over before we struck the hay. But a large 
cart, with two wheels, was on the bam floor, with a load of 
wheat cAieaves on it. The pole of the cart rested on a block 
of wood, so Ugh that the whole body and load of the cart 
rather inclined backward ; so that a little increase of weight 
behind would drag body, load and all, down behind. As I 
passed the back' end of the cart, I sprang up and caught 
hold of a hi^ round of the ladder — as the rick was called 
that constituted the hindmost end of the cart body — to have 
a swing, and called to my brother to catch hold of a round 
lower down, and we would have a fine time together. He 
did so ; and, in a moment, up flew the fore end of the cart, 
tongue, load and all, and turned over npon us. There we 
both were, flat on our backs ; the rounds of the ladcbr lying 
across our breasts and stomachs, and die whole load pressing 
upon us. At that moment, 1 thought not of myself ; my 
concern was for my brother, whom I had led into danger, 
lest he should be crushed to death. I writhed and strug- 
gled in desperation beneath the sufl^xrating pressure. I got 
out, and comprehended, in a glance, the whole extent of the 
danger, and my utter inability to release him, ere it would 
be too late to save him ; and I saw, too, that now I was out, 
the whole weight would settle on him, and crush him. I 
burst out at the door, mounted the fence, and cried out — 
" Miles is under the cart ; " " Miles is under the cart." The 
agony of my cry instantly brought my mother and the giri 
running from the house, and my brother from the field. My 
mother reached the bam and saw the danger, and went to 
throwing off the sheaves of wheat ; but it would have been 
too late to save him, but for the assistance of a stranger, 
who was, at die moment of my cry, passing along the road. 
He knew that something was the matter, from the agony of 
my tone ; he lei4>ed from his horse, and ran, and reached 
die bam soon after my step-mother. He saw the danger, 
and mstantly sprang up to the end of the cart pole, and 
pulled down with might «nd main, while my mother, the 
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girl, asd I, lifted up behind. The cart roee from my broth- 
er's chest ; my mother soatched him out, and laid him on 
her lap at the door. He did not breathe ; the blood had 
settled about his eyes and under his nails. His eyes were 
closed. He was warm, but lay as one dead. By this time, 
my brothers had come up. We rubbed him, rolled him 
over, and* threw water into his face. After a few moments 
he breathed, c^ned his eyes, began to moan, and finally to 
cry out My brother was saved alive. The joy of my 
hc^rt was indescribable. I could not shed a tear while he 
lay under the cart, nor when I saw him lying in my mother's 
arms as dead ; but when I saw him (^n his eyes, and that 
he was actually to live, my heart was too full ; I cried for 
joy, for I felt that the weight oi his death was taken off from 
me. I never led him into danger after this. This is the 
only instance c^ danger happening to the life or limb of any 
chiki committed to my caie. 



SELF-SACBIFICINa SISTEB. 

An instance of generous, sisterly affection <^n occurred 
in the school which I attended during the summer of my 
ninth year, which I used greatly to admire, and which has 
been most beneficial in its influence. A giri about my own 
age, named Nancy, came to the same schod. Two sisters 
and a brother younger than herself, came with her. Over 
all these, she watched with affectionate solicitude, ever f<^» 
lowing them and watching over them to guard them from all 
harm. No matter from what source or what cause suffering 
to them approached, Nancy was sure to stand between them 
and it ; and as she was kindly and good to all the children, 
and a general favorite, all, by mutual consent, abstained from 
annoying her little sisters and brother. The brother, whose 
name was James, who was younger than she, and a 
lively, careless, restless little fellow, and always running up 
accounts to be settled by the teacher, was saved firom many a 
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punishment by the mtervention of his sister. He was just 
one of those good-natured, forgetful, pliable, restless children, 
who are most difficult of all to bring into the traces of pro- 
priety, and to be kept there ; and who are ever going astray 
and always sorry for it. He was just the amiable child 
whom every body loved, having no fixedness of will or 
character, and yielding to whatever influence happened to 
bear upon him at the moment ; one of those children who 
are most difficult to manage, and for whom parents have 
most cause to be anxious. This said boy was always vio- 
lating the rules of the school, and whenever the teacher 
spoke to him about it, he at once would acknowledge the 
fault, appear sincerely penitent, and promise never to do so 
again. It was counted a great disgrace in that school to be 
reproved or " spoken to," as we termed it, — this disgrace was 
often visited upon restless, kind-hearted James. At such 
times, Nancy would suffer far more than he did, and often 
put in some excuse for him, and the teacher often spared 
her rebukes for her sake. But little James was often called 
out before the school to stand beside the teacher, and 
there receive a long homily on good behavior. At such 
times, Nancy always stood by his side, holding his hand or 
putting her arm around him to comfort him by her sympathy, 
and to excuse his conduct ; and if the teacher decided tlmt 
he must stand in one comer, or in the middle of the floor, 
or on the table, or be shut up in a dark closet, or sit on the 
floor under the table, or on a stool at her feet, with the fool's 
cap on his head, — or if she decided to inflict the severer 
punishment of the ferrule or the whip, his generous sister 
entreated that the punishment, whatever it was to be, might 
be infficted on her. Many times have I witnessed the sob- 
bings and tears of anguish in that loving, noble little girl; — 
pleading that the blows might fall on her, and not on her 
brother. James was ever truthful, and would never seek to 
escape by denying a fault ; nor would his sister thus seek to 
screen him ; but she would grant that he had done wrong, 
and that he deserved to be punished ; and then plead that 
•he might be punished in his stead. Often did the whole 
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school from mere sympathy with the self-forgetting spirit of 
that sister, join in her entreaties that James might he spared, 
and we often succeeded in getting him clear. 

But Nancy's self-forgetfulness was not confined to her 
brother. There was scarce a child ih that school who did 
not feel it more or less, and for whom she did not ofier her- 
self as a substitute, when punishment was impending. She 
seemed to consider herself as specially called upon to re- 
ceive the stripes due to the whole school. It seemed to be 
her privilege and prerogative, in her own estimaticm, to suffer 
for all the rest of us. Of course, the teacher was too truly 
just and kind ever to inflict upon the generous girl a punish- 
ment due to others, but many a delinquent was spared for 
her sake. I have known that girl to stand before the teacher 
with her arm lovingly thrown around some playmate, and 
with tears pleading with her to spare the delinqueQt, or to 
inflict on herself the penalty. Her loving spirit powerfully 
aflected that whole school ; and I believe every child in it 
was more guarded, and careful not to offend against the rules, 
for fear of bringing sorrow to her heart. Hers was a mar- 
tyr £^irit. She was loved and honored by all ; and to cause 
sorrow to her heart, or bring tears into her eyes, was counted 
no trifling ofience in the estimation of the children. 

I felt deeply then, and have very often since felt the in- 
fluence of the spirit and example of that young giri. That 
summer's attendance at school did me moi^e good, and had 
a more direct and powerful bearing on my spirit, to call 
forth the more kindly, self-sacriflcing and generous feelings 
of my heart, than all the serm<»is and prayers I ever heard; 
mainly through the means of that noble child, and the kindly 
manner in which the teacher regarded her interference, and 
the forbearance with which she treated delinquents on her 
account The memory of that child is precious, and ever 
will be while self-forgetfulness and a generous devotion to 
the good of others are regarded by me, as they now are, as 
the brightest ornaments of human character, and the most 
prominent and essential features of the Christian religion. 
4* « 
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TWO JQUAKRELSOME BOYS. 

Far different from the influence of that girl was the influ- 
ence of two ho)r8 who were, for several years, my school- 
fellows. They were about my own age. 1 never had much 
contention with either of these boys myself; but scarce a 
day passed at school, in which they did not fight with each 
other, and being about equally matched in strength, some- 
times one triumphed, and sometimes the other. Their con- 
flicts were cruel, and often bloody ; and he who could give 
the other the most numerous and the blackest bruises was 
considered the honorable and triumphant champion. They 
were seldom without bruises. Neither ever complained of 
the other, to get him punisJied at school or at home ; yet 
they were often punished by teachers and parents for quar- 
relling. It was of no use ; the next time they met, the very 
fact that they had been whipped for fighting, by their parents 
or teachers, would be the occasion of a renewed combat, ft 
was with them a regular beating and battering of eyes and 
noses, pulling ears, biting, scratching and kicking ; and in 
every way, without using stones or clubs, bruising and 
wounding each other's flesh. A word or a look was oflen 
the cause of a battle between them ; and they displayed the 
same spirit of deadly animosity in their contests, which two 
nations show when they go to war, and spend millions of 
money, and destroy thousands of lives, for no better cause. 

Those two boys were the first human beings that I ever 
saw fight, and beat each other with fists. Striking with the 
fist was a prohibited thing in my father's family, as were 
striking with clubs, throwing stones or other hard substances 
at human beings ; and 1 have no recollection of ever striking 
any human being with my fist, or of throwing stones at any 
one. My hand was held back from striking with the fist, or 
a club, and from throwing stones and other hard substances, 
at human beings, by a fear of putting out their eyes, or of 
maiming them otherwise. 

I cannot £Mrget hsm I &lt when I first saw those two boys 
fi^tingaad baalingeaeh other with their fists. Myfeelings 
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were greatly shocked ; I interfered to part them, at which 
fliey were both ofiended, and which caused them both to turn 
tipon me and strike me. One of them struck me with a club 
on the forehead, but I did not strike him back with my fist. 
Having no idea at that time of returning good for evil, or 
kindness for cruelty, I boxed his ears with my open hand 
till he cried out. But ever after, I let them fight their battles 
without an attempt to separate them. It was long, however, 
before I could see them fight without a feeling of shuddering 
lest they should put out each other's eyes or kill each other. 
I could never, as other children did, both boys and girls, urge 
them on to fight, and shout to one or the otiier, as the fancy 
took, to '* pitch into " his opponent ; but I came to look on their 
battles with indifference, if not with approbation. Even an 
elder sister of one of those boys used to put him up to fight the 
other, to urge him to persevere in the conflict, and to 
exult with him when he came off victorious. Though the 
influence of those fightings on my own mind was, on the 
whole, to disgust me with such scenes, yet it tended powers 
fully to destroy my sense of the wrong of it, and my feeling 
of respect and sanctity for the human person. 

How often, in maturer life, in reading the history of inter- 
national wars, their origin, their progress, their termination, 
their effects and the conduct of ffie victorious party, have I 
thought of those two schoolmates of my childhood ! Those 
two children, fighting, were an exact representation, in min- 
iature, of two nati(»is at war ; the quarrels between the boys 
were ^ls justifiable and important in their origin ; were con- 
ducted in exactly the same spirit ; as truly honorable, and 
heroic, and praiseworthy; there was the same malignant de- 
termination in each to do all the injury possible to the other, 
and with the least possible injury to himself; and in all • 
essential particulars, their fights were an exact counterpart of 
the wars between England and France, or the United States 
and Mexico. If there be any difference in the turpitude of 
two deeds, the contest between the two boys was far the 
most innocent and inoffensive. When two natimxs wa^ war 
with each other, they draw other nations into the contest, as 
those tw6 hofs 4rew other cfaJMreii Hito.^ qoarrel; and 
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when Engiuid tritimphs over the Afghans or the Seikhs^ ox 
the Unked States over Mexico, the victcNrious nation shows 
the same mean and cowardly spirit of boasting and bravado 
over its conquered foe, that the victorioos child and his friends 
exhibited over his prostrate and battered antagonist The 
hurrahs, the ringing bells, the roaring cannon, the triumphal 
processions, and orations ; the boastings and vaporings of 
orators and poets ; the votes of thanks by legislatures, the 
eulogies of politicians, and the Te Deums and thanksgiving 
prayers by the priests of the victor nation, are the offspring 
of the same sfHrit that raised the shout of exultation in the 
victorious boy and his companicms ; and no more honorable, 
dignified or just — and infinitely more degrading and ruinous 
in ^ir results. And when women lei^ their influence to 
urge on international wars, and join their voices in shoutings 
for victories, they are as ^deserving of contempt and execra- 
tion as was that sister in urging on her brother to fight, and 
in joining his shouts of victory. If any creatures in the 
universe deserve the scorn and execration of all that is just 
and good in heaven and earth, they are those professed 
ministers of Christ, who raise their bands and eyes to God, 
and thank Him for victories ; that one portion of has children 
have slaughtered another. 



VIOUENCB BEGETS VIOLENCE. 

One of my teachers in childhood was a man of whom my 
recollections as a teacher are most disagreeable ; and whose 
influence was most pernicious. From some cause, I know 
not what, he seemed to have a spite towards me, and to ex« 
ercise many petty cruelties upon me. He pinched and 
pulled my ears, snapped and thumped my head, and knock- 
ed it against the sides of the room ; he pulled my hair, boxed 
my ears, slapped my hands with a heavy ferrule, and almost 
daily exercised some petty, spiteful violence upon my person ; 
and often without pretending to name any cause for so doing* 
I entered no complaints to my fiuber, or to any one ; yet I 
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cherished a deep sense of his injustice in my heart, and 
vowed to myself, if ever I was strong enough, I would beat 
and bruise him to my heart's content. I did grow strong 
enough to do it, and met him in his own house, and made 
known to him my vow of childhood many years after it was 
made ; and asked him if he was ready to be operated upon 
by the spirit which his conduct towards me in the school 
-had excited in me. He laughingly pleaded that he had 
rather be excused ; but acknowledged that his treatment of 
me was just fitted to foster the spirit of revenge and violence 
in my heart. 

I do not believe the hand of violence was ever laid upon 
me by way of punishment, without producing in me a spirit 
of resistance and violence. Many times, when struck by my 
teachers, by my elder brothers, and even by my father, 
have I resolved in my heart, that if I ever attained to sufficient 
size and strength, I would give them the same in kind that 
they had given me. Threats of violence always begat in me 
the spirit of violence. This fact is as well established by my 
experience, as any law of my being. 

When it was established as a law in the family, or in the 
school, that I was to be whipped if I did certain acts or said 
certain words, so far from being restrained by a law sanc- 
tioned by such a penalty, it only excited me to do or say 
what was forbidden. 

For instance : it was a rule in my father's discipline, that, 
if his children pushed one another into the snow in winter 
in going to or returning from school, he would whip us. I 
threw one of my brothers into the snow one evening, in 
returning from school, and filled his neck and bosom full 
of it. When I had done it, I began to think of the conse- 
quences. My brother, as I let him up, would not allow me 
to brush the snow from his clothes, but ran home and told 
my father what I had done ; and though he knew, and my 
father knew, it was done in fun and frolic, without a thought 
or feeling of unkindness, in the evening I had my whipping. 
What good did it do ? The very next evening, I did the 
flame again ; and after this fashion. 
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There was a deep snow drift a short distance from the 
house. As we were coming from school, and passing the 
drift, I suddenly tripped my brother, and tumbled him head 
foremost into the snow. I then fell upon him, rubbed the 
snow into his face, his hair, stuffed it into his neck and 
bosom, and filled his pockets and hat full of snow. I then 
let him up, and again he ran home and tdid my father. I 
walked resolutely and deliberately home, my mind being 
fully made up and prepared for another whipping. My 
&ther met me, and spoke to me kindly, but in a manner so 
cool, deliberate and measured, that I saw I had no hope <^ 
escape. Though not one word was said to me about the 
matter ; though my father seemed very particularly kind to 
me, and my brother and I were on as good and loving 
terms as ever, yet I seemed to see the whip in my father^s 
eye, and to hear it in his cool, low, determined voice, and 
to feel it in his heart. But not one word was said about it 
that night There was an influence that drew me irresisU 
ably towards him that evening, and led me to be officious 
in my offers t^ assistance, as he was packing up and getting 
ready for a distant journey. All my oflers he kindly 
received, but still in a cool, collected, and ominous way. 
I went to bed without the whipping ; but not to sleep, for I 
was thinking, thinking about it. The next morning I was 
up early to see my father off. He had his breakfast, read 
his chapter, and said his prayers in his family. The horses 
were harnessed and at tl^ door, and my father was putting 
on his overcoat, and not ooe word had he yet said to me 
about the whipping. I wondered, but was not allowed for a 
moment to suppose that he had forgotten it, for I saw too 
plainly the whip in his calm, determined ftice, and in his 
decided, though kind voice, whenever he looked at me or 
spoke to me. He put on his hat and mittens, and took his 
whip and went to die door, and I fc^owed, keeping close to 
him. He took the reins, and as he was stepping into the 
sleigh, he turned and whispered to me, in a distinct, calm, 
and determined tone — ^^ Henry, I ^11 settle with you when I 
come back.*' He drove <^, and my heart dkd within me^ 
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He was g<me two weeks, during which time I was in 
torment ; restless, sleepless, and without relish for food. A 
thousand actual whippings would have been as nothing com- 
pared to what I experienced in the certain prospect ^ one. 
At l^igth, the earnestly longed-for day of his return came 
rcMmd. I watched with feverish excitement his coming. 
He came in sight, drove up to the house, and stopped, and 
Ae first words I spoke to him were to entreat him to whip 
me. Soon as convenient he did so ; Act sparing one jot or 
tittle of the sum total, out of regard to wlMit I had already 
suffered. Those were the last Mows my father ever struck 
me, though he lived many years, to see me come to man's 
estate. But it was not the violence that did me good ; it 
was the mental anguish and the mastery acquired over my 
own spirit by those two weeks* suspense and expectation. 

The contrast to that cruel, provoking teacher was a female 
teacher. She never laid the hand of violence upon me 
daring the five months I was under her care, and seldom 
did sl^ strike one of her scholars. She had a for more 
efficient way of keeping order in her school. She was 
calm, collected, aiiectionate, but firm and undeviating in 
her manner ; spoke to us in a low, distinct, decided, but 
sweet and kindly tone of voice; never threatened, and 
altogether treated the children in a way to win their afiee* 
tion and ccmfidence. We all loved that teacher, for we felt 
^lat she loved us, and that she sought and acted for our good 
in all she did. That summer's school was one of the 
Imghtest spots of childhood, for there all that was gentle, 
loving and happy in my nature was brought into exercise ; 
and many times, since I came to understand the power of 
love and kindness over hatred and cruelty, have I turned to 
that teacher and her school, as an illustration of the truth 
that LOVB BEGETS LOVE, gesdencss, gentleness; wlule I 
have turned to other teachers, as illustrations of the equally 
known and established truth, that yiolbncs bbobts vio* 

LEHCX. 
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PBiDE AND DIGNITY OF SEX IN BOYS. 

There was one kind of punishment which one of my 
teachers used to inflict on boys, which has oflen seemed to 
me of more than questionable utility. I am certain in some 
cases it was very hurtful. When any little boy was restive 
and untractable, she would seat him between two girls as a 
punishment. It was called ^^ Sitting between the girls ^' by 
the teacher and the scholars; and this came to be a most 
hateful and dreaded peni^ty in that school, for it invariably, 
made the delinquent the butt of ridicule to all the scholars, 
both girls and boys. And by way of enhancing the shame 
and the disgrace to ai^ guilty of very gross misconduct, 
each of the two girls was to put an arm around his neck 
or body. This punishment seldom failed to humble any 
obstinate boy, and to lead him to mend his manners ; for 
it was so managed, in the administration of it, that it never 
failed to excite the ridicul^and reproach of the whole school 
against the delinquent, and that without one particle of sym* 
pathy in his favor ; for no one felt that there could be any 
great danger of physical suffering to be made to sit between 
two girls, with their arms around him ; yet every one felt it 
would be a grievous shame and penalty to be obliged to sit 
there, and a thing of which he would not soon hear the end. 
Whatever effect this might have had to keep order in the 
school, it certainly led to a most unhappy state of feeling in 
the boys towards the girls. The boys felt that the supposed 
superior dignity of their sex was compromised and insulted 
by it ; and though they joined with the girls in reproaching 
the victim, yet, on the whole, it had a decided tendency to 
make the boys unkind and ungentle towards the girls. It 
made them ashamed to be seen in company with the girls ; 
ashamed to be seen playing with them, or rendering them 
any acts of brotherly regard and assistance. I believe it 
had the effect to confirm the boys in the belief that, by virtue 
of their being boys, they were superior to the girls ; and that 
there was more dignity and more glory in being a boy than 
in being a girl. It was often sad to see little brothers 
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ronning aiv&y hom thehr yoongw nsteBi; ieaviiig Hmok m 
tean^ to wander home alone« becawe dwy ivttre tttA^m^^ iq 
be seen winking wkh them, ieading them by the hand, help- 
iog them along, and encouraging them to encounter any 
supposed dangers of the woods. . Not unfrequently were 
brothers punished by their parents, and by the teacher, for 
thus deserting their young sisters; but generally to Httle 
efiect. The foolish and wicked taunts of their school-fellows 
had more weight with them in this matter, than the author- 
ity of parents or teacher. The taunt of being a "Gikl- 
BoY," as he was jeeringly called who had to sit between the 
girls, or who was seen to lead a little sister by the hand, and 
to be afiectionately kind to her, was all-potent with most of 
the boys, to make them uncourteous and unkind to the girls. 
It is a mean and wicked feeling, and when any little boy is 
superior in strength of body to his little sisters, he will not, 
if he is truly noble and generous, seek to make them feel 
their inferiority by being ashamed to walk with them, and to 
be kind to them; he will not run away from them, and 
leave them to their sorrows and helplessness, but will stand 
by them, to comfort and sustain them by his energy and 
hardihood, and to make their way in life easy and happy. 

My little, restless, fidgetty, kind-hearted brother used often 
to get between the girls; and their arms in great glee twined 
around him. Unfortunate boy ! He used to roar lustily, as 
the laughing girls would hdd him between them, and the 
whole school would be tittering over him. He would strug- 

fie and roar, but to no purpose ; there he was held down, 
used to feel for the sufferings of that little fellow, while 
undei^oing these tcnrments ; but I could not help him, except 
by shielding him from the taunts of the boys afterwards ; 
which I often did efiectually, by turning the feelings of the 
boys against the girls. But no monarch's heart ever swelled 
with indignation at an insult to his dignity, as did that little 
brother's wllh a sense of the indignity and dishonor put upon 
him . as a boy, by the treatment of the girls. The two girls 
ben ween whom the culprit was to sit were always named by 
ihc teacher; and this punishment had well-nigh set my 
5 
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brother against die whde aez. One thing I ecndd not 
account for ; that teacher never punished a delinquent giri 
by seating her between two boys. I know not why. 
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LETTER II. 



TO WILLIAM LLOTD OARSISON. 

BOOHANB CoTTAai, RoSBVBATK, SoonUkMB» > 

June 8» 1847. > 
Dbak Fbibkd: 

I haye been writing in this sweet spot since the 3d. I haye liyed 
in the past. Precious days and scenes of childhood ! It is good 
to think of them, and the dear ones that are associated with them. 
But in these letters, I wish to giye something of the present. (From 
myjouxnaL) 



Boghanh CkrrTAOB, Sunday, June 6» 1847. 

*«Bose at dawn. Did not go to the Bume nor Loch to bathe. 
No shoes to go into the water, and the grsvel.and stones hurt my 
feet. It is not with them now as it was when, as a boy, I ran 
about barefooted, not heeding stones, briars» thorns^ nornaik. So I 
bathed in my room. Then I wrote four or fiye hours on my biog- 
raphy. Then stroUed oyer the hill west of the cottage, to the shore 
of Loch Long. We walked to the highest point of the lull, and sat 
down — Wee Catharine, and all the family. Sheep were feeding, 
and lambs frisking and sportmg all about us. We were all happy 
in one another, and in the joy of the lambs. I wonder — Is it 
wicked for lambs to froHe opSunday? How oan it be, theo, for 
children, like my Wee Darling and me ? There we sat, and talked 
oyer ihe state of Ireland, and compared the starving Irish with 
American slayes, and concluded that we had rather starye to death 
as human beings, than liye as chattels. 

« We came back to the oottage^ and dined on bacon and beans, 
(beans fix»nFnuftoe and America haye been sabstitutedfer potatoes,) 
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boiled wheat and sugar, cnzrant dumpling, and oold water. Ilien I 
came to my room to write about going to Bcbool as a child. My 
wee playmate came up with a branch of hawthorn, |dl in bloom, 

and hung it in the window Cfver my table. A has just come up, 

and is reading my manuscript about the drunken Elder. Wee 
Catharine has just come «p tgaia, and deposited a lot of clean, 
beautiful shells in my table drawer. My window is up, and the oool 
breexe comes in upon my head ; and A., the kind and generous- 
hearted A., says — <H!Mury, you will take aoLdL' *No,' I say, *I 
am used to it.' * But I'll shut the window,' says A. 

'•We^Catbariae came to the door and kmoekad. < Who is there ^ 
I a^Lod. *Me,' says tiie child. *Who is me? ' I ask. * Your wee 
darling,' says she. <Come in,' I say. *I can't open,' says she. 
So A. opened, and as she entered, she said^ 'What for did yon no 
let me in yoursd^ Henry?' <I could not reach it,' I said. * Will 
ytfu come and play with me, Henry ? ' she asked. ' Why should I 
jfl&y with ytm?' I ask. 'Because I loTe to play wi& you,' she 
says. *But I must write,' I say; *I have no time to ploy w4Bi such 
a wee body, now.' * But I am your wee darling, and you must 
play with me^' said she. • But what shall we play ? ' I ask. * Come 
and play with these sheOs,' sod she. So we got out the shells, and 
played with Umbu. Would that I eould erer have tbm aimpUcity, 
tti# ooBftdeaoe, the tratiifdlneM, fkedmem and ianocenee of this 
MldLl itpuites,cl0valeBaiidTefiraahesmyspirittomiDglaitwi& 
hem, as I join ia her amusements." 

Mr Book, 16 RioiatoHDlSnBaT, Olascow, \ 
Thursday erenisg. May 27, 1647. > 
''lldi has been a holy day — oonsecrated to the Queen* to eele- 
brato her birthi It is not hoc actual birth-day, butitis conseerated 
tb her, that the people might keep it holy (in the Bible seme) unto 
Vietoria. What has the Queen done to deserre this houM? Yio* 
tona is t^ir Queen; that is alL The people give her £100,aOO 
($lfeo,000) per annum, to rule over them. At early dawn, the 
people ef Glasgow beigan to fire eannon« guns and crackers, and to 
ring bells. The soldiers began to parade about the streets. The 
beer and whiskey sh<^, high end low, were Ihrowi^ open; the 
people rushed to Oiem, to get glorieasly drank in honer of their 
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Qa«en, as Aineriean rspublioaiw do in honor of In d e p an dc ncg. H 
has been a bright, sunny day, and yery wann. 

** After dinner, at 4, P. M., (the nsnal dinner honr,) I walked 
ont with my Wee Darling, tiirongh Portland and George streets, 
down High street, tkrongh Oallowgate, all orer the Green, or Com- 
mon, on the baidES of the Clyde ; then up Salt Market, thion^ 
Trongate and Argyle streets, and up and down Buchanan and 
Queen streeti, looking into shop windows, where tiiey are open, 
(not many being open,) and beholding the people, with my loved 
playmate's soft hand clasped in mine. The whole city seems to be 
in the streets ; men, women and children, all in their gayest attire ; 
and that was not very gay. with mnltitades. Many of the children 
looked grim with Soot and dnst; many young women — fisctory 
operatives — were in the streets, barefooted and bareheaded ; bnt 
otherwise looking clean and Mdy, and appearing exceedingly buoy- 
ant and happy. The vast Common was covered with men, women 
and children, playing ball, pitching coppers, playing marbles, tum- 
bling and tossing about on the grass ; and here and there clothes 
were spread out to dry, and groups of girls and children were on the 
grass near by, to watch them. The Green was one moving mass of 
human beings, trying to make merry. Here and there were men 
and women reding about drunk. At the foot of Salt Maiicet, vast 
scores of old clothes, old iron, and old furniture, were exposed fbr 
sale, in the street. There were games of shooting with bow and 
arrow at a mark, for nuts; and some theatrical exhibitions, one 
penny admission. Salt Market, Gallowgate, Trongate, and Argyle 
streets, were blocked up with human beings, all out in pursuit of a 
holy day. My wee companion sympathized so fixlly with the scene, 
as we were passing through Queen street, by the statue of Welling- 
ton, (which she calls < Coony on a Stumps') that she said to me — 
* Come, Henry, let us play Hoy,' (Hide and Seek.) < Where shall 
we play it ? ' I asked. • Why, right here,' said she ; • around Coony 
on a Stump, and the pillars of the Exchange.' So we had a game 
of hide and seek in the street, and amid the crowd — to her and 
my great amusement. Some people stared at us ; but we had our 
fun and holy day in our way, as they had theirs in their way ; and 
we heeded them not. We went down again to Nelson's Monument, 
5* 
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•n the Gh»«» Mid Aam wo had post glory fk]FHigH»7, and Mine 
other littLe children joined vs. 

•<lheee holy dayi ere nerveUow eii^ts im Seotimd. I henre 
iitonded holy dfty» end £MW»Edi»hMgh,Perth»Doad^ 
Aberdeen* SlUEiiDg» Hawick, Melioee^ Falkiads, amd Qlaagow, aadim 
ell iheae pleeee here witaened seheta^iaUy the ■sso eocMt* cm 
these iBtttxre oooeaioBS. BooOaiid, like Aiiieriea» is the lead of 
chorehesy priests^ Sabbeths, Bibles, ssonons^ oateohiflBS^ prayers aad 
wetfhip; and here drnskenaeas pMrflils» as slavery doea there. 
The ek^gy and ekmrohesy in both oovntnes, teadi that phptie m l 
degradatidHi is ooBsisteat with §firUml eLe?atioB. A fintal enor. 
A pore soul dwells not in an inpiue body. Uocal purity does not 
aUy itself with physioalimpnaty. Those who wiU not ideanae the 
body, wm not eleaase the souL That religion which cares not for 
the body can never save the soul ; if it cannot free the body firom 
opprcesion. it cannot free the soul from liie fetters of sin. 

** M. Wn —one of Scotland's noblest women, —called and took 
tea, (odM iMrilBr, rathsf, for we take no tea,) and wehad a chat over the 
practice of hiring men to take the oversight of onrsouls. She gave 
her expexieaoe in the matter, and it is like that of most others. Hire 
a priest fer tbis piirpose»and he will drag thesool, as doctors do 
the body, with deadly poisons. How ridiculous ! As though jnen 
oonUL become just, loving^ forgiving, good, and fit^ to dweU with 
Qod by prosKy* No man can worship God by proxy, and the priests 
know it." 

Gi^oow* Friday, May 28, 1847. 
'<Has been a very hot day. Vegetation, the past few days, has 
received a mighty impulse. The state of the com market depends 
on the westiier. AU now watch the weather with anxious hearts, 
well knowing that the question of feed or famine^ the next year, 
depends upon it. Bread ii now twenty-fenr cents (Is.) the feur 
pound lost Oat meal from eighty-foiir to ninety-six cents (ds. 6d. 
to 4s.) per stone, or fourteen pounds, or seven cents per pound 1 
Well may the nation watch the weather ! The lives of nulUons 
seem to hang upon a wet or dry day. Every paper teems with 
speculations about the weather and the crops. There » no one 
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n&bject 4]»ftiA«e freqwnily nftdethetopie of aewtptperptngMphft 
as this. Fme weather fluakes the people look bng|it» ead oon 
i^eonlatoni look Une ; wfille foul ire«tker rerersee tke ifipeazaiiM 
o£ the two <^wBes. Po<v LreUnd! Uy hetat lOeede etrer ker 
fldEeonge. Would that New Yerkt Ohio, Indiena, lUinoii, Mkbi* 
gaa mod WiMOBBiBf could pour their eurpliia tveeeuieft of banum 
lM>d down at the doors of the Irish peesttntry I 

<« Walked out with my Wee Dakiug, and called a* KB's— u 
maau£ftctttxer» end one of the most inttmate and yidued aoqnaiiitan* 
ees I hare formed in Europe. No maa haa done more than he has 
for the redemption of Scotland from her besetting ain — DruBken- 
ness. He has done more than aU the Presbyterian ehwrehes and 
ministers put together. Indeed, they have done nothing ; but» as « 
class, haye helped to foster, strengthen and peipetuate dmnkenneM 
by giving Ute sanction of their prayers, sermons, and eaLanq»le» to the 
drinking custcnns. I would warn OTery reformed drunkard to keep 
out of the church, and away from the influence of toddy-drinking 
ministers and elders. 

*' While out, I leuned that the people last night burnt tiio Super- 
intendent cf the Police in effigy — all in honor of her Most Gracious 
Majesty ! Most Gracious Humbug I I wonder how rational beinga 
can addxess kings and queens, debauched, as they are, by positaoBy 
by sw^ titles. A man cannot become a king, nor a woman a 
queen, without moral injury ; without degradation of souL A maa 
may as well hope to become a profistional priest, without moral 
pollution, as a king. A man pr woman is, of necessity, morally 
degraded by consentiBg to become either ; simply because the posi- 
tUm, or profession, is an immoral one. The c^int that leeds a maa 
to wish for dominion oyer man or woman, in any form, or to any 
extent, is not from God. 

•< J. BC. called and took tea (water) this erening. He and sereral 
others have just come out of a church beciiiuse of their y&ews of the 
Bofferings and death of Christ. I, M. and his party eentend that 
God nerer could foel any satjafiaction in Christ's death ; and that 
Christ could not, in the nature of things, satisfy for nor cancel 
nn ; that nothing can cancel sin but cessation from it ; that nothing 
can stone for lying, theft, dxuafcenaess, and slayery, but reformation ; 
that no power in heaYen or earth can propitiate or atone for the sins 
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of any uan, while he remainB in them. Theee are called AnH- 
SaHafmcUonitU ; their oj^nents, the 8aiufaeiiomst8, call them infi- 
dels. We had a talk about this cry of infidelity ; and concluded 
that in order to be good men, and obedient to the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christianity, we must be infidels, as that word is now 
vpp^edL by the church and clergy. They call abofitionists, tee- 
totallers, non-resistants, and chartists, and political, social and 
Christian reformers, by this name. I glory in tiie name, when 
applied to me by a slare-holding, war-making, toddy-drinking 
church and clergy. Religion, as defined by them, is treason against 
God and humanity. 

<* Took porridge for breakfiuit, as usual, with molasses -^ or golden 
syrup, as it is here called ; or, sometimes, treacle. Then had greai 
glory with Wee Catharine, playing hide and seek; turning the 
house upside down, and into a regular play-ground. It does my 
spirit good to romp with that child, and to live in her, and to hare 
her lire in me ; she is so affectionate, so joyous, so clerer, so full of 
life. We have all sorts of playS~together. 

«The chimney-sweep was sweeping the kitchen chimney, and 
haUooing up and down it merrily, sweeping and shouting, this 
mom at 6, before the family were up. This chimney sweeping is a 
great business in this kingdom, and essential to comfort and health ; 
bituminous coal being the only fiiel, the chimneys get fbul, and the 
draft is destroyed. In America there are few sweeps, as the anthra- 
cite coal and wood do not make so much soot. It is a most usefol 
and necessary, though not much honored profession here. I believe 
the sweeps are of far more use to the nation than the Queen is ; 
than royalty, or aristocracy, or prelacy, is. It is a more uMful, and 
therefore a more holy calling. 

'* This is a day of confusion worse confounded in Glasgow. It is 
moving day. All Glasgow, nearly, seems to be moving. All seem 
to be in the streets, bag and baggage. Every thing in the shf^ of 
a wheel-barrow, cart, wagon, or truck, is in requisition, carrying 
beds, crockery, and furniture of aU descriptions, from house to 
house. Women and children all seem to be turned into the streets. 
All who change shops or residences for the year change to-day. I 
have seen New York in the streets moving ; but this beats Kew 
York all hollow. Well for people and goods, it is a fine, sunny day. 
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Hoir 990flL H ii to «wit a famine, nd live and di» ia H, aa a hMie I 
But not one in a thousand of the laborioi^ famflu^a of Glai^o^* or 
af the kawgdntn, own the bouae that tkalteni Idum. They are 
toMato, and often at the mocej of hard-hearted landlords." 

QLAaoow, Satniday, May 29, 1847. 

**1 apatt some tune to-day with my wee oonpanien, in the 
01afigow Cathedral. It is Mreral huadsed yeata old. In it» John 
Kno9L used to preaeh« after he and hie coa^jntora had routed the 
Cathofioa. It is m iufeeresting rdio of. ancjent architecture ; but X 
attach so veneratioa .nor sacrodneflB to such old monum^&ts of 
sufMEStition. I do not aaseeiate God« nor piety» wilh. meeting- 
houaea. I ldit» while ia that Catlkedral, with my little oompanion'a 
hand clinging to mine, that I saw and kit more of God in hor thaa 
in aU the eathedrahi, ehwccbMee* obeervaaoes, prUyen^ and sennons, 
I evar saw or heaid. 

•'I also iqMatseme tiaae in ik»Neerepoii§, a beantifiil ocmefeery, on 
Hkb north-east side of tike town* aad^i the highest ground immedi- 
ately ftboat^Glaegow. It OTeilooks the eity, the Clyde^ T<tngwde — 
whero Mary len^t her last hattie fox* her <3in»e. It is a aweet 
wpoL I loTe to ramble there, and conTene witiithe dsad iMSt, and 
wi^L the living pxesemt, embodied in my sweet companion, who had 
maay, many qnertions to ask about what she saw in that cemetery. 
I loye to cherish the feelings I haiv« in Ihat beautifol q^t. There 
are the last relics and meaomfloits cf many w1m> have figured in the 
Ikeraary, rel^ous, politioal, seieatSfio, and military history of Scot- 
land. I am always happy, thoni^ peasiTek in a cemetery. Tliere 
is nothing repidsxre in death. What wero this world without it ^ 
Hiank God for death ! Ilore to recal the exulting remadL of Paul* 
• O death, where is thy sting i O grare^ where is thy Tiotocy ^ 
Thanks be unto God, who glveth us the rictory, ^hrouf^ our Lord 
Jksus Christ ! ' I never am weary of forests or cemeteries. Erer 
since I can remember, I hare thou^^ and felt differently about life» 
and death, and fuctuxity, from those around me. So intimately 
astfbeiated in my mind is the present and tiie future, that I camiot 
separate them. I looknpoathefutureaswrai^tedupintheiweseat. 
Stemity is invelTed in time ; death in life. I am now in eternity 
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88 veaUy 88 1 ar«r duJl be. 1 8lkBll ehmge my node of coMeaoe, 
tiuitisBU; 8iid I often long for thxt change. 

** Yet there ie something lonely fai the thought of Ui^iag tliie body 
aside, end letting it diesobre end become dost ; a thing sointimetety 
connected with all I have known of existence, so cherished, so' 
fondled, so loyed, the care of which has occnpied so many of my 
thoughts and fedings. It seems hard to lay away the body of a 
loved and cherished friend in the gronnd. I asked myself how I 
shoidd like to lay away, to become dost, the body of my We^ 
Barling, who was by my side ; a fsce and form I had so often looked 
mpon and caressed, and that had so often nestled in my bosom. But 
I looked at her, and thanked Ood for dealli ; for I felt that what eon- 
stituted that loved child and companion would furTire death, to 
meet me again. So Z believe. 

*'In one comer of the cemetoy is a place walled <^ from the rest, 
andan iron gate to it. This is for the Jews. They will not mingle 
with Christians, even in death. It is a mriancfaoly monnment of 
sectarianism. The Jews butchered and exterminated the Canaanites 
in honor of their God ; Christians hare tried to exterminate the 
Jews in honor of their Ood. I cannot and will not wonhip any 
being as Ood, who could delight in seeing any one portion of the 
human fconily slaughter another, and who could be glorified by the 
butchery of men, women and children, at the hands of their feUow- 
beings, in time past, present, or to come. 

« As I returned from my ramble in the Necropolis, I came through 
some of the filthiest lanes and alleys in Glasgow. The children 
looked filthy and diseased, and littie Catharine's heart was greatly 
mored at sight of them, and she wanted me to ask their mothers to 
keep them clean. How can human beings, bom in si&dk places, 
become pure in heart and life, end see God in themselres, or in 
what is around them ! It is scarcely possible for them to be other- 
wise than unclean, in body and soul. No efforts are made by 
ministers to redeem them. On the contrary, mmisters do what they 
can to strengthen and perpetuate the eocial customs and institutions 
that make them what they are. GoTemments and churches do 
little else than make criminals and punish them. 

** In the eyening, several persons came in to have a talk with me. 
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I started the topic ofieyerencing tunes^ places, andinstitatLOiiB, rather 
than men ; and of sttftohing sanctity to stations, observances, and 
the Bible, rather than to human beings. I said, the first day is no ^ 
more holy than the second; the meeting-house no more holy Hian 
the kitchen or parlor; the clerical profession no more sacred 
than the baker's, the hatter's, or shoemaker's, or dumney-swe^'s ; 
leading the Bible, going to meeting, baptism, the aapper, singing 
preaching, were no more reUgions exercises than sowing) reiq^ing^ 
baking bread, or doing any thing that is esscntiAl to the cleanlineM^ 
health, and preserratiim <^ the body ; that obedieiiee to pbysieal law 
is as much a part of Christianity aa obedience to moral law ; that 
the only way to lore or haite God, is to Iotb Cfr hate men ; that the 
only way to woandiip Ghid is to do good to men. Some of those 
present thimght these poaitioiui very startling. < So they are,' I said, 
* and very dangerous to those who would make gain of godliness, or 
lay man on the altar of p<ditical of rdigiooa institittioiis, or who 
woi:dd sepuate God firomhmna&ity.' " 

Sunday, May 80. 
*^ As the people were flocking to their sacred theatres, to per- 
form thdr religions theatricals, I went with my Wee Darling, and 
semal others, down through Argyle and Salt Market streets, to 
the Green ; and there, amid thousands oi others, wandered on the 
banks of the Clyde for two hours. The Green extends on the left 
bank of the rircr about three-quarters of a mile. It was alive with 
men, women and children. They are shut up in factories during 
the week, and Sunday they come here to inhale fresh air. Most of 
the multitude are children, romping, and letting out the joy of their 
young hearts in various amusements, and gathering gowana (dandeli- 
ons) and daisies. It was delightful to be there, and mingle my heart 
with theirs. "Wee Catharine enjoyed it greatly. The children and 
all derived, I believe, far more good there, mingling their hearts 
together, than they would have derived in ahy church in town. 
Those who were on that Green were nearer the kingdom of heaven, 
as a class, than those who were ia the churches," H. C. W, 
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CRUELTY TO AKIMALS. 



I had not naturally a crael disposition, for i never eouM 
endure to see even animals in patn, much less my fellow 
creatures ; and when theoiegy teaches {CkriHimnity never 
taught it,) that human nature is more j^oiie to cruelty than 
to kindness, I know it is not trae m reference to myself; 
Bor do I believe it is true oi men ^merally. No posni^ 
amount ofi evidence could make me believe a theologicid 
dogma winch is opposed to tiiis innste convbtiop of my 
heart, and to the experience of my wIk^ hik. 

Yet I have been cruel to animals and to human beings^ 
I was Gained to the feeling and piactiee q£ viokmice towards 
animals, as the only mode of subjecting them U> my wiU. 
I now see that gentleness has a more subduing and benefi- 
cial effect than harshness, not only upon beaats^ but on 
human beings. 

My father made his own pork, as well as his beef, on his 
own larm;— a universal practice in that region. I was 
a^nt one day to feed the pi^. There was one, the largest 
and finest looking in the drove, which was determined to 
have all to himself, and which showed a savage temper 
towards his fellow pigs. I was aroused by the selfishness 
pf the brute, and its cruelty to the smaller and weaker ones. 
I caught up a stone and hurled it at him. It was aimed 
with &ital precision for the comfort of the poor beast. It hit 
•Jiim in the face. The poor creature seat up a cry of agony 
and ran. It soon stopped, lay down, rolled about it in its 
agony, and then started off again. Thus it continued to 
manifest its distress for half an hour. It finally came b€u:k 
to the rest, lay down, and moaned piteously. It was then 1 
saw what I had dpne, I had knocked out his eye, and the 
blood was pouring from the empty socket, and the eye was 
hanging two or three inches below it by a cord. I felt 
. grieved by the pain I had inflicted upon the poor beast, and 
resolved to throw no more stones at the pigs. 
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KILUNO A MOTHER-BIRD. 

On one occasion, I found a sparrow's nest on my way to 
school, near the road-side, but well sheltered. There were 
several eggs in it. I visited thiit nest twice a day, and oflen 
left crumbs of bread by it for the bird to eat. The sparrow 
became familiar with me, and would seldom fty away at my 
approach. The process of hatching was acoomj^hed, 
and four tender young ones appeared. I paid my duly 
visits, and left some focni. The young hirda grew apace. 
They were nearly fledged. One evenings, retuming from 
achodi, I took one of the young ones in nty hand. It 
screamed for fright. The mother*bird flew at me in great 
excitement I caught up a stone and hurled it at her, and 
fcilled her. My first thought, on picking up that dead mother- 
bird in erne hand, while I held one of the b»«aved and now 
doomed young ones in the other, was — '^Not a lE^rrow 
&dls to the ground without His notbe." Then it rushed 
upon my mind-^^^ What will He think of this wanton cru- 
elty?^ This was the fizst feeling of deep remorse I 
remember to have experienced. I put the belpiess young 
hird into the nest ; it nestled down with the other little ones. 
I sat down by them, locked at them and their dead mother, 
and I wept over what I had done. I Anally comforted 
myself with the hope that the cock sparrow would feed wad 
cherish tiiem. I went home; and that was a sad night 
My heart ached for the young birds, lest they riiould be 
exposed to the night air and die. As I passed to schooj^ 
next morning, I visited the nert. My worst fears were real* 
ized. The tender birds lay huddled together, dead. They 
had no mother-bird to protect them from the night air,, and 
tiiey were chilled to<leath. I sat down by those birds and 
wept, for my heart was full. I buried them, and long after 
did I remember that spot 

Ttas little incident has held back my hand from many 
strong temptations to throw stones at birds. Tins, and the 
incid^ of the pig, gave a powerful check to my habit of 
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cruelty to animals and birds ; and sure I am, my reflections 
on them have greatly tended to foster in me a spirit of gen- 
tleness toward human beings. 



EABLY FONDNESS FOR MUSIC. 

Of my father^s twelve children that lived to grow up, all 
but one could sing, and most of them could play on instru- 
ments of various kinds. I have no recollection of the time 
when I could not sing. The first tunes and hymns I remember 
to have learned, were some Baptist and Methodist hymns set 
to music. I had a clear alto voice, and can remember, as 
among my earliest impressions, singing these hymns to my 
oldest brother, and hearing him praise my singing. Eariy 
in life, I began to play <hi musical instruments ; especially 
upon the fife and the flute. I had four brothers who could 
play on various instruments. We could play the fife, the 
flute, the hautboy, the clarionet, the bassoon, the kettle drum, 
and the bass drum. My father was a good bass singer. 
Often were we all at home at a family concert, and often 
have I accompanied my older brothers, and played with them 
on parade days. When quite young, I have played on the 
fife for military companies on review days, and received two 
dollars per day and my keepmg. But my greatest delight 
in music was, when singing or playing by myself, or with 
my brothers. In my childhood and youth, and to the present 
day, there is no instrumental music so sweet and elevating 
to my mind as that produced by the bugle, when it is skil- 
fully played. Its tones cast a spell over my feelings, which 
I never could express. 

r As a child I attended a singing school, and seuig the alto, 
or counter; and I learned to read music, and to sing tunes 
and words which I never before saw or heard, with much 
facility. My taste for music was not cultivated to any great 
extent. It may not have been very nice and discriminating ; 
but such as it was, it was innate, and not the work of human 
teachings. My love for pla^ying on instruments, and for 
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humming over tones in solitude, with only my own thoughts 
and feelings to keep me company, has exercised a powerful 
control over my heart and life, and has kept me away from 
many social temptations. 

I never could discern the difference commonly made be- 
tween sacred and profane music. It was a mystery to me, 
when a child, why Yankee Doodle should be called profane, 
and Old Hundred sacred. I might take Wattes Psalms and 
Hymns, and sing any thing in that book, to a proper tune, 
on Sunday ; but to sing Bonny Doon, or Mary in Heaven, 
would have been counted wrong. I had many speculations 
about tins distinction. 

In after years, I visited the Shaker settlement at Lebanon, 
and spent Sunday with them, and attended their meeting for 
worship. One of their devotional exercises is, " to go forth 
in the dance,'' and worship with their feet I saw them 
worship in the dance. Several elderly men and women 
stood apart from the dancers, in front oi them, and sung. 
Among other tunes, they sung and danced ^^ Yamkee Doodle^'* 
" Th£ Rose Tree;' and *' The Girl I left behind «mj." I was 
not shocked at the dsmcing, but I was shocked to hear them 
sing those profane tunes on Sunday. 

Yet, when a child and al(me, I could not help whistling or 
humming some pleasant march, or merry rcel or hornpipe 
on Sun<kiy, and I never felt very much condemned for it; 
for I could not tell why God was not as pleased to hear me, 
out of a full and joyous heart, whistle or sing a hornpipe, as 
Old Hundrod. 



CHILDHOOD'S VIEW OF THE SABBATH. 

My father taught his children to regard the first day of the 
week as the Lord^s day. Of course, the impresskm was 
deep and abiding on my mind, that other days were not the 
Lord^s days, and that it was not so easy to desecrate other days 
as it was the first. It never entercd my mind that any other 
day than that could be desecrated. Do what I would on 
other days ; jump, wrestle, play ball, climb trees, laugh, 
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shout, ot wander about the ineadows, paatoies, or woods, pick- 
ing berries, locddng at the birds and squirrels — no wrong was 
done to the day. I never could feel, that doing diese things 
desecrated my body or soul on any day; but I was tan^t to 
beliere tint, while my heavenly Father was pleased to see 
me do these on other days. He was displeased to see me 
do them on Sunday. Ofien have I been rebuked for laugh- 
ing and merriment on Simday, and for looking out of the 
window. But I could not understand how an act that did 
not injure me, nor my fellow men, could insult or injure the 
Deity cm that day. No one ever explained this to me, when 
I was a child ; nor has any one explained it to me since. 

I had a Sabbatarian feeling — a first day religion ; and I 
ofte.n used to condemn myself ^en I found my diougfats 
wandering, on the Sabbath, to the green fields and woods of 
summer, or to a slide down hill in winter ; but I coidd not 
help it. I used to try very hard to be good, and to keep m^ 
restless, merry tiiou^its from wandering on Sunday ; but it 
was of no use ; ^y would rove about the pastured mad 
meadows, and in the woods ; and I never ^ught of con- 
demning myself for it ; but I thought I must feel, and did 
often feel, very unhappy, because I could not stop fe^iz^ and 
thinking. I never eouJd see how it was a greater wrong to 
lie, to steal, get drunk, or do any wicked thing oa the Sab- 
bath, than on any other day; yet I was tdd it was. Tlieonly 
reason given why I must not look out oi the window, or go 
about the meadows and woods on the first day of llie week, 
was, " it is Sunday, the Lord's holy day ; " and how Sunday 
could make wrong what Monday made right, I could not 
tell ; yet, on the authority of others, I thought it must 
be so. 

My father kept his Sabbath from sundown to simdown. 
As soon as the sun was set Saturday night, all work and 
play were suspended ; and a new aspect came upon the 
family. This Sabbath-day look, tone and manner were 
kept up till the sun set on Sunday evening ; and then the 
family assumed its laughing, talking, busy appearance. I was 
allowed to sing and play, and run about as I pleased. Many 
times have I watched the hands of the clock, or the setting 
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sun, with longing eyes, to catch the first moment when it 
would be ri^t to do these things. My brothers and sisters 
would then go off to their amusements; and the restraints 
were taken away the moment the hands of the clock pointed 
to a particular hour and minute on the dial. I could not see 
into it, and no one could enlighten me upon it then ; no one 
ever has. 

One thing can never be ei&ced from my memory ; i. e. 
ikie burden of the Sabbath. .To me it was a burden, grieyous 
to be borne. I was weary of it ; and of al] the days of the 
week, that whieh was cailed the Lard^s day was the most 
tedious and intolerable ; and I may add, what I then felt, and 
what I now know to be true, the most unprofitable to my 
body and my soul. 

I say, I then felt the Lord^s day, as Sunday was called, to 
be the most unprofitable to me of all days. It had no good 
restraining influence on me during the week. I only thought 
oi its approach with dread, and of its disappearance with 
delight. This I was told was owing to my own depravity, 
and I thought it must be so. I tried to feel the Lord^s day, as 
it was called, to be a delight, but I never could, while a child ; 
for all the joy<nis impulses of my nature had to be crushed 
on that day. 

The Sabbath and all that belonged to it, I cast aside as the 
sun went down. And in any mind, whatever I was taught 
to view as sacred, was mainly or entirely associated with 
the Sabbath ; so that the iivfluence of these considerations 
passed from my mind with the day. The theological God 
of my childhood was a Sabbath-day divinity, and the religion, 
a Sabbath-day religion. These were seldom present to my 
mind as motives, except on that day. 

It would have given great peace and satisfaction to my 
mind then, to have been told, not to be at all cc»icemed 
about keeping a dap holy, but to keep myself holy ; not to 
be troubled about desecrating the Sabbath, but only to take 
heed not to desecrate myself; not to be anxious about conse- 
crating the Sunday to God, but to consecrate myself to Him. 
I formed a habit of looking at the clock and^^alender, to 
determine the right or wrong of my actions; and I know 
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the eSed was to confound monl distinctkins, and to leave 
me without the restraining influence of religious c<Misidera-' 
tions during the week. 



QOISQ TO MEETING — AS A BEUGIOUS OSSERYANCS. 

Going to meeting on Sunday was as much a {>art of my 
father's life as his daily bread. It was in his view a duty 
from which none were absolved. The meeting to which he 
belonged was four miles from hn house ; and, rain or shine, 
summer or winter, hot or cc^d, he tisually went to meeting, 
and took some of his £unily with him. The gi^eat wagon, 
or sleigh, was taken out ; the horses were harnessed to it, 
and brought round to the door, and there my father and 
mother, and as many children as could pack in, wereioaded 
into the wagon, and driven to meeting. Even the horses 
and the dog seemed to know when the family were going to 
meeting. Those who could not get into the wagon walked. 
The road to meeting ran up a valley, beside the Otsego 
creek; a delightful ride. The meeting-house was small 
and dingy ; large enough, however, for all who came. It 
was usually called " the house of God." I never could tell 
why it should be called, ** God's house," while others were 
not. I used to ask myself if God did not dwell in n^ 
father's house ^us well as in the meeting-house. My father 
owned a pew in front of tibe high pulpit, in which he and 
the older children used to sit ; and the younger ones were 
sent up into the gallery, to sit where and how they pleased ^ 
my &ither not thinking that, if any of his children i^eded his 
care, the younger ones did. But we were taught the mys- 
teries of sitting still in the meeting-house, as well as in the 
school-house. There we sat, and heard t^e singing, the 
praying, the preaching and the benediction, as silendy, wor- 
shipfuUy and wakefully as we could ; though many a sound 
nap did the parents and children take in that old meeting- 
* house in hot weather ; and many a time did they shiver and 
shake, and look blue, in winter, tor there was no stove nor 
fire, and the thermometer was sometimes down to zero; and 
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Ae people must have extmordinary zeal to keep comforta- 
ble, sitting still in meeting in such an atmosphere. Soon as 
the minister had said his last Amen^ the children in the gal- 
lery rushed for the door, glad to be relieved from the con- 
finement. We entered the wagon, drove home, put up 
the horses, and then sat still in the house till sundown. 

There were two whiskey shops in that village, near the 
meeting-house ; both kept by persons who were members of 
the church to which my father belonged. The men used to 
gather into these whiskey shops between divine service, 
smoke cigars and pipes, and drink whiskey, and discuss over 
the affairs of their farms ; nor could I see any more harm 
m yiese things, than in singing, praying and preaching. 
They would then go to the meeting-house again at the ap- 
pointed time. They went from the performance of religious 
service, in the meeting-house, to the secular service of drink- 
ing whiskey, and smoking tobacco, in the whiskey shops ; 
and then back again to the meeting-house to their divine 
performances.. These gatherings in the whiskey shops, at 
nocm, to drink whiskey, smoke tobacco, and talk over the 
price of pigs, &c., were as iritimately associated with going to 
meeting, as part and parcel of Sunday's service, as were the 
performances in the meeting-house. 

Rove, a great black dog of my father's, used to perform 
his part of the Sunday service on this wise : In going to 
meeting, he went before, and cleared the road of hens, 
geese, pigs and cattle. While the family were at their wor- 
. ship in the meeting-house, he would lie in the carriage to 
watch it ; broiling under the summer's sun, or shivering be- 
neath the cold blasts of winter. Then, as we started for 
home, he would usually leap into somebody's wood-yard and 
seize a stick of wood, or a stake or rail from some fence, 
and march before the horses — carrying his burden in his 
mouth -till he reached home. Rove was a wayward, reck- 
less dog ; and many a dog, goose, pig, cow and wood-pile 
had cause to remember him. But he regularly went to 
meeting. 

Such are my childhood's recollections of going to meet- 
mg. I certainly regarded it, at that time, as a religious act 
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in itself, pleasing to God. Groing to meeting was something 
that must be done, and all my recollections of it are con- 
nected with it as an observance. I am certain, I had little 
or no idea of going to meeting to learn how to treat my 
parents, brothers and sisters and playmates, more kindly. 
I certainly had no thought, that it had any connection with 
my life at home, in the school or on the play-ground ; and 
as a general thing, I do not believe that it had any redeem- 
ing influence on my feelings or my conduct, during the week. 
This observance, in my mind, was wholly confined to the 
Sabbath. 

The only thing required to be remembered, was the text ; 
and it was the custom of my father to require his children to 
find the text, after we reached home, and learn to repeat it 
to him. This remembering the text, and the chapter and 
verse of it, was intimately associated in my mind with meet- 
ing-going : the only thing I thought of bringing away from 
the meeting was the text. Seldom did any one attempt to 
call to my mind, during the week, what the minister said on 
the Sabbath ; nor was I shown how to apply the instructions 
given from the pulpit to the regulation of my heart and con- 
duct in the plays and labors of the week. The God of the 
meeting-house and the Sabbath, (i. e. the feelings and views 
I was taught to have of Him at meeting, on Uie Sabbath,) 
was not present to my mind in the kitchen, the bed-room, 
the play-ground, the fields, the woods, during the week. I 
was a different being in the meeting-house, and on the play- 
ground. Well had it been for me had I been taught, that , 
there is as much divinity in the sports of a child, as in his 
going to meeting. 

Why will parents, teachers and ministers thus abuse and 
outrage the confiding and susceptible spirit of childhood ? 
Why not teach children to feel that the innocent, joyous 
laugh of a merry, loving heart, is as pleasing to God as a 
prayer, a psalm, or a sermon ? It would save them from 
many a struggle between their humanity and their religion, 
and make their childhood and their manhood bright with the 
smiles of Heaven. 
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ASSEMBLY'S CATECHISM. 

I WES regularly taught the Westminster Catechism once a 
week. It was called — "saying the Catechism." It was 
done after tibis fashion: Soon as we came from meeting, 
Sunday aflerno<^, and the horses were unharnessed and put 
tsb stahle or pasture, and the Sunday clothes taken off, folded 
and laid aside, and our ordinary clothes put on, and the 
whole process of nieeting-going*finished, my father seated 
us around the room. Then he, being seated where he could 
have an eye upon us all, took the Catechism and began to 
put the questions, beginning with — " What is the chief end 
of man ? " — then going on with the questions to the end. 
• Each answered a question ; or, if he could not do it cor- 
rectly, it was put to the next. We all hiatd to sit still, while 
•* saying the Catechism." Not a whisper, nor a movement, 
passed unrebuked. It was a serious and solemn perfor- 
mance, and every feeling and look must be regulated 
accordingly. But I said the Catechism as a parrot re- 
peats wordis. I do not recollect that any explanations, or 
practical applications, were made of a single question 
m answer. I used to wonder what was meant by " Ef- 
fectual Calling " — ** Original Sin " — « Under Grace "— 
and many other phrases in that Catechism; but no one 
told me ; and I do not believe that any other faculty was 
ever called into activity, while saying it, but my memory. 
My heart, my affections, were untouSied by the process. 
My conscience was unenlightened ; my reasoning powers 
lay dormant, except it were to doubt ; and my imagination 
not aroused, except to wonder what this or that meant ; but 
there I sat, in stolid, silent, and often miserable solemnness, 
repeating words vnth Mrhich I associated nothing but weary 
emptiness. This " saying the Catechism ," — a process which 
was to be begu&,and carried on, mid ended in a given day, 
and at a given time and place, (for the Catechism was 
not said, except on Sunday, after meeting, and around 
that circle,) — had no reference, as I supposed, to my heart 
and life during the week ; and when asked, ^^ What is £f- 
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fectual Calling ? " — " What is JustificAtion ? ''— " What is 
Adoption ? " — " What is Sanctificaticm ? " the thought of 
my duty to my fellow-beings never entered my mind ; and 
no efforts were ever made with me to associate these things 
together. 

One impression was powerfully made upon my mind re- 
specting " saying the Catechism ; '' i, e., that it was a weari- 
some business, — one from which I was ever glad to escape. 
There was no life in it. The only reason why it was so 
irksome to me was, as I then believed, my own wickedness. 
I was taught that I was by nature depraved, and that ^ere- 
fore I did not love to say the Catechism ; and this I really 
supposed to be the case with me. Yet I knew it was a feel- 
ing which I could not help. I could take no pleasure in 
saying over words that did not rouse a thought within me. 

I do not believe that " saying the Catechism " ever re- 
strained me from a single evil thought or deed ; or stimulated 
me to the performance of one act of justice and humanity. 



THE BIBLE. 

I was taught to reverence every chapter and verse in the 
Bible as the Word of God, and to believe that when I wa« 
reading any part of it, I was conversing with the Deity. 
The Bible had to be read on Sunday. Each child that could 
read, must read his chapter during the day. This Sunday- 
reading of a chapter, was a duty which was not to be omit^ 
ted. The children were to take the Bible, and read to them- 
selves or aloud, more reverently than other books were read. 
Beading the chapter was the task to be performed ; and little 
concern was manifested as to what impressions were made, 
what feelings engendered, or what thoughts awakened. 

These Sunday Bible-readings powerfully affected my 
mind, and I imbibed a profound veneration for the book ; 
not for the sentiments it contained. These, I know, were not 
the source of my sacred regfeird for it; but I thought the book 
was a holy book, as I thought the Sabbath was a holy day, 
and the meeting-house a holy house, and thecefore I reve- 
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renced it. I regarded it as God's book, as I did the Sabbath 
and meeting-house, Grod's day and house ; and when I took 
it into my hand, I felt more awe-stricken than when I handled 
any other book ; and I opened and read it with a feeling 
that there was more virtue, in opening and reading it, than 
any other. 

I was fond of Ae Old Testament. The stories of Joseph, 
of Ruth and Naomi, of David and Jcmathan, of Saul and 
Samuel, of Esther and Moidecai, I greatly relished ; and 
Ae wars of the Jews against the Canaanites ; the destruction 
of Jericho; and all the wars and fightings as detailed in Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, I ever read with in- 
tense interest ; and tiiese accounts I had at my tongue's end 
when quite young. While I read them with interest, there 
were many things which used to confound me, even as a 
cluld. I used to wonder how it could be right for parents to 
stone their children to death ; to stone and bum Achan's 
children because their father stole a wedge of gold ; how 
God could ever take any pleasure in seeing Ihe little chil- 
dren and infants of Jericho, and the other cities of Canaan, 
daiightered, because of the wickedness of their parents ; 
how God could order the Hebrews to exterminate the men, 
women and children of Canaan, when these had done them 
BO harm. Such things used greatly to perp4ex my thoughts; 

ret though every feeling of my nature was shocked by them, 
had not a doubt that these and the like deeds were all 
ordered by the very Being who, in the New Testament, is 
represented as the loving and just Father of all. 

The impresmon was made on my mind that as soon as I 
could get rid of my depravity, and get a new heart, all my 
difficulties about these and other things would be gone ; and 
many times have T sat over the Old Testament stories of 
blood and carnage, and wondered in my heart, if my de- 
pravity would ever go away, so that I could understand how 
God could approve of them. Nor had I any idea of reading 
the Bible on Sunday, to learn how I was to feel and act 
during the week. Beading the Bible, in my mind, was a 
task given to me to do ; I had no idea of reading it as I did 
other books, to learn how to feel and aot towards my 
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playmates when we were at play ^ or towards my schocdmates 
whUe at school ; or towards my little sislers and my hrotfaerS) 
in our daily and hourly intercourse* The Bible was of li^ 
use to me as a guide to my childhood. How oould it be^ 
when nothing was done to associate the reading of it with 
my daily and hourly life ? I read in it that I must be per- 
fect, as God is perfect ; and was then told that I could not 
be. I read in it, that I must put away all wrath, and anger, 
and bitterness of feeling, and be kind, gentle, tender-hearted, 
easy to be entreated, and that if any body struck me on one 
cheek, I must turn the other, and overcome evil with good ; 
that I must love my enemies, Uess those who curse me, and 
do good to those who hate me« These things I read, and 
heard read ; but I have no recollection that it ever entered 
my mind, that these instructions were given to guide my 
feelings and actions. I saw all around me daily and habit- 
ually doing the very things which are there foxindd^i ; I saw 
professed ministers giving blow for blow ; I saw them full of 
anger, wrath and revei^e ; they hated their enemies ; they 
were often cruel and unkind, and they. said they had a ri^t 
to do these things. I could see no use in reading the Bible, 
unless peof^ were made better by it It was a matter of 
course that I should feel, thai God never gave these precepts 
to guide me, or others, in my intercourse with my ooi»- 
panions. 

The Bible seemed to me to have a mysterious ooonectibn 
with God and eternity, and to teach us how to obtain heaven ; 
but I had scarce an idea tiiat it had any thii^g to do with the 
life that now is., A mystery shrouded that book, which my 
childhood could never penetrate. 

I firmly believed, as an essential requisite for salvation, that 
the Bible was the only rule of faith and practice ; and that I 
must receive every thing in it, — not because I perceived it 
to be'^truth, but because it was in the Bible ; yet, at the sanae 
time, I was conscious that I believed thousands of things to 
be right or wrong, independent of that, or any book. Wh^ 
certain acts were presented to my mind, I instantly de- 
cided on their moral character, before a thought of wlwit the 
Bible said came to my mind^ and before I had tiiae to con- 
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suit it. I knew then, and have ever known, that a gveat 
portion of the purest, most just, humane and benevolent acts 
oi my life, were the promptings of a spirit within me, and 
had no reference to the teachings of the Bible. That book 
never was, and never could be, an omnipresent guide, such as 
I needed. A decision, as to what was right or wrong, had 
often to be made at once and was made, without any reference 
to ihe teaching of the Bible. It never was and never can be, to 
any human being, the only rule of faith and practice. Here, 
ny theology was at war with the facts of my being. 



PBAYING. 

Praying in the family, which my father called ^ doing 
duty,'^ was done in this manner. The children were called 
in, before breakfast^ wherever they were, if within hailing 
distance. The gathering call was, "Come to duty,'' or, 
^Come to prayers." All came into the room, and were 
seated in silence* A mysterious dread was often on my 
mind on such occasions ; and to this day, that call, " Come 
to duty," has an indefinable solemnity connected with it. 
After we were all seated, and my father had taken down 
and opened the great family Bible, and adjusted his specta* 
cles, he began to read from the sermon on the mount ; or 
about the killing of Achan and his little children, or the men, 
women, and in&nts of Jericho ; or Samuel hewing Agag to 
pieces before the Lord ; ot Samson killing the Philistines; 
for he read chapter after chapter, verse after verse, in course ; 
believing every verse and chapter to be the word of God, 
and given for instruction and edification. After reading 
the chapter, he stood up, and we^all arose, each in his place; 
and he, generally standing in the same spot, began to pray. 
His prayer was the same, mornkig and evenmg, with 
slight alterations, and uttered in a deliberate and solemn 
tone and manner. He ended, and we at once beccune aa 
usual. We began to talk and busy ourselves about ordinary 
avocations, as though no extraordinary thing had been 
tmnspiring bef<»e us, 
7 
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Yet, my father and his family regarded " tending duty" as 
an af!kir of importance and solemnity. There was more 
solemn preparation for this than for any other business done 
in the family ; why, I could not tell then, nor can I now. 
There was to be no looking out .of the window upon the 
bright, sunny mom, or the earth sjmrkling with dew; no 
winks, looks, or nods between the children ; no smiles, nor 
suppressed whisperings; but a dead silence and a chilling 
solemnity were to be put on for tiiat occasion. Had these 
family scenes been associated with more cheerfulness and 
loving familiarity, very different had been their influence on 
me. 

The impression made on my mind by these stated family 
exercises in praying was deep and abiding. When my 
thoughts were not preoccupied by some scheme of amuse- 
ment or labor, and I could give them, as I sometimes did, to 
what was passing .before me, I regarded my father with a 
feeling of awe. Often have I looked at him with astonish- 
ment. There he stood, his back towards us, his face to the 
wall, leaning his hands on the top of a chair, talking in a 
solemn, deliberate and earnest tone of voice to a Being 
whom I could not see. Many times have I looked to the 
part of the room where he stood, to try if I could not see 
what he was talking to ; and I wondered if my father could 
see Him. I knew his eyes were shut, and I wondered if 
this was the way to see God ; and I would shut my eyes, 
and try to fix my thoughts on Him, thinking I might see 
Him in that way. I could not; and while gazing upon 
my father praying, a mysterious dread often came over 
me. I feh that he must see something that I did not; 
and, from the manner in which he addressed that unseen 
Being, 1 felt that there must be something great and very 
terrible about Him. 

In childhood, I used to try very hard to see Ood. I 
thought if I could only look at Him, and know what He was 
like, it would satisfy me. Often have I stood still in the 
woods, shut my eyes, (for I got the idea that to see Grod, I 
must shut my eyes,) and tried to shut every thing out of 
my mind, that I might see God. I thought it was very 
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wicked to thiok about my amusements, or any work, when 
my father was praying, or in connection with God. How 
oft have I struggled to keep these truant thoughts out of my 
mind ; but they would come in, and then I thought I was 
very wicked. Oft have I, at night, looked up into the deep 
dome of heaven, to see God. That my mind was so con- 
fused, so indefinite, and so dark about Him, I thought was 
owing to my depravity. Would I had imbibed purer, 
higher, more just notions of God in my childhood I 

I used sometimes to hear a neighbor praying in the 
woods, in a very loud voice. He would always do it on his 
knees under some tree, and I have crept softly near enough 
to him, and gazed at him with amazement from behind a 
trecC It used to perplex me greatly, whether he saw any 
thing in the top of the tree, for his face would be turned up. 
There was a Methodist Elder in the same town. He was 
a very zealous preacher, of an ardent, enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, and often passed our house to go to his preaching on 
the mountain east of us. When, in ascending the hill 
through the woods, he reached a certain spot, he usually 
alighted from his horse, and knelt down beside ihe road and 
prayed; and in a voice so loud that we could often hear 
him half a mile distant in the valley below. That man^s 
voice used to echo around the deep forest like a trumpet. I 
used to be amazed at this, and wonder if prayer, when 
said in the woods, and in such a loud voice, was more 
likely to be heard and accepted by God, and more profita- 
ble tg those who said it. 

This Elder was an object of sacred dread to me, and 
the following incident greatly increased this feeling towards 
him. He was sick of fever. One Sunday morning, when 
the fever was near a crisis, he insisted that his family 
should leave him alone, and go to meeting. He was so 
earnest and restless about it, that they complied. When 
they had departed, he arose, went down to a spring of icy 
coldness, near the house, and there plunged into it He 
bathed to his hearths content ; then came back to his room, 
dressed, and sat down by a fire, and was found sitting there, 
bis fever gone, and all danger passed. He sent word all 
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over the region, that he would hold a meeting in the 
school-house near hy, on a certain evenbg, and there tell 
what a miracle had heen wrought on him. The night and 
the meeting came. I waa there, with other members of 
the family. The Elder appeared, looking thin and pale ; 
but he was well. He arose in the midst, and told the 
whole process; how it was revealed to him to go to the 
spring and bathe ; how he was strengthened to walk down 
to it; the sudden effect of the cold water; the disappear- 
ance of the lever, and die sudden increase of strength. 
He really believed that he had been an object of Heaven's 
special visitation, and he became more earnest and loud in 
his prayers as he ascended that hill in the woods, than 
ever, and he became an object of an increased dread to 
rae. {Priessnitz and the Water- Cure were unheard of then,) 
I was taught two prayers, when very young, by my 
&ther — the Lord^s prayer, and the following: — 

*''Sow I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lard my soul to take." 

But I never was made to go by myself, to say these prayers 
morning and evening; nor was I made to kneel by my 
father, and say them to him. 

I never had, when a child, the least idea diat saying 
prayers was designed to have any bearing on my feelings 
and actions. I do not believe that the prayers which I 
learned ever Imd any influence in leading me to suppress 
anger, to put away revenge, and to make me more truthful, 
jiist, loving, and forgiving, in my intercourse with my com- 
panions; or to give me a more sacred respect for a single 
social virtue, or for the persons and rights of my fellow 
creatures. It weCs considered by me as an outward observ- 
ance, cbsigned rather as an offering imto God, to benefit 
Him, than as a means of intellectual, social, and spiritual 
improvement to man. 

I had no feeling about prayer as a want of my nature. 
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an outpouring of the heart for a more sacred regard for the 
property and persons of men, and for a practical control of 
my passions. I believe the practice of making children 
Iqseel down and repeat over certain words, and calling it a 
prayer, has a pernicious effect on their minds. It habituates 
them to utter falsehoods to the .Deity ; to ask Him to help 
them do what they do not intend nor wish to do ; and for 
things which they would beg Him to withhold, if they 
thought He would grant them. They get the idea that 
prayer is mere wordSy rather than life ; whereas, he prays 
most devoutly who lives most honestly. 

But I look back with a feeling of deep and affectionate 
interest upon those Sabbath observances, meeting-goings, 
catechisings, Bible-readings and prayers of my father. 
They serve to endear his memory to my heart ; for, though 
I believe he was mistaken in the views which he took of 
these things, and the manner of his doing them, yet, I felt 
then, and do still feel assured, that he had the best interests 
of his children at heart, and only wished to influence them 
to love their God and to keep His commandments. 



JOINING THE CHURCH. — BAPTISM. — LORD'S SUPPER. 

There was a kind of sacred feeling associated in my mind 
with the word " Church^'*'' — and with the phrase — *'^ Joining a 
Churchy^ — and I supposed that people who joined a church 
were, by some mysterious influence, taken from the com- 
pany of the evil, and put into the company of the good, 
and that they had a prescriptive right to heaven, I never 
thought it was necessary for myself or any one, to refrain 
from fretting, scoldings and fighting; or that we must be 
just, honest, kind and loving, in order to join a church ; but, 
1 did have an idea that I must not go to parties, nor dance, 
nor laugh, run, shout and play, if I joined a church. This act, 
I thought, would put an end to all that constituted Life to 
me. Yet, I meant to join a church at some future time, in 
order to make sure of heaven. Though I was convinced 

that I must join a church, or never have heaven, yet I de- 

7# 
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termined to put it off as long as I could. I felt by turns a 
spirit of joyous activity on the play-ground, and a sweet, 
tranquil, delightful feeling in the company of my little sisters, 
or in my wanderings in the woods, which seemed to me 
perfectly innocent and delightful, but which I supposed I 
must put away, if I joined a church. 

Often, when I have seen infants brought up to be baptized, 
have I wondered what good it could do them ; and, when 
the minister sprinkled water in their faces, and said over 
them the acciiitomed formula, I have looked on with a kind 
of stupid wonder, how that could benefit the child, or make 
it acceptable to God ; and the mystery has never been solved. 
When I have seen men and women led down into the river, 
and plunged under the water, and seen them rise up gasping 
and strangling for breath, as I often did, and was told God 
was pleased with this, and that it was confessing Christ be- 
fore men, I used to get bewildered ; for I could not see how 
it could be any more pleasing to God, or profitable to them- 
selves, to have a minister plunge them under the water, than 
to plunge themselves under as they did in swimming, or to 
be plunged in by any body that was not a minister. 

Often have I sat and seen my father and others celebrate 
the sacrament or supper^ with an indefinable feeling of awe. 
It was said, that they were eating the body and drinking the 
blood of Christ, as they took bits of bread and ate them, and 
the cup and drank wine ; and I have felt the sense of fear 
come over me as I have seen them do these things. I used 
to marvel how eating tfiat bit of bread, and tasting that drop 
of wine, when they were neither hungry nor thirsty, could 
please God. I never supposed that it could be of any use to 
them, by sustaining their bodies, or by purifying their souls, 
or by making them live more just and honest lives. Yet I 
thought that these observances were a necessary part of 
religion. 

CONVICTION. — CONVERSION. 

My childhood's impressions about conversion were, that 'fi 
was some mysterious operation J>erformed upon the soul by 
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an unseen agent. I supposed that it wsub to be done suddenly ; 
and to be begun and ended in on^ and the same moment. I 
thought that it must be preceded by a gi^at deal of anguish 
of mind ; b^ many sighs and groans ; aind by yisits from the 
minister and ch\irch-member8, to talk with me about my 
soul. This antecedent process was called ** eomnctionj or 
distress^ of mind.^^ Many times in &e family, on the play- 
ground, in the school and in the churchy when I felt serious, 
have I put on a careless, cheerful air and manner, lest I 
should be thought to be " under distress of mind.'' I greatly 
dreaded being thought to be passing through this initiatory 
step, to conversion. I had no doubt that I must one day go 
through it, but I wanted to put it off as long as I could. 

Ai^er being under distress of mind, for a time, then, all at 
once, came the conversion. This operation consisted in a sud- 
den change from distress to joy ; and this was all I supposed to 
be meant by ** old things passuig away, and all things becom- 
ing new,^^ and by ^^ putting off the old man, and putting on 
the new.'* 

Before people joined the church, it was customary to have 
them come out before the congregation in the meeting-house, 
and tell their experience, TUs consisted almost universallv 
in telling how they had been " under distress of mind ; " 
bow deeply and how long they suffered before conversion 
came ; what first threw £em into this distress, which was 
often some dream, or vision, or death, or sermon, or prayer, 
or remark, or text, flashing suddenly upon them. Then came 
a sudden rebound of the spirit, the shoutings and hallelujahs. 
I have heard many of these new converts relate their ex- 
perience in my childhood, and it usually consisted in passing 
through the above process. 

PLAYMATE CONVERTED. 

The Methodists held a camp-meeting in some woods near 
my father's. The camp was formed in a beautiful spot — 
in a forest of tall trees, and at the foot of a high hill. The 
underbrush and bushes were cleared away from about an 
acre — the trees were left standing. The old logs and 
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brushwood were taken away ; axid the cleared spot wks en- 
closed by a brush fence, not easily penetrated by man or 
beast. There were two gates, one for the public to enter, 
— and the other for private entrance, and retirement of the 
w preachers. A high scaffolding was erected near the entrance 
^^^aito, for the preachers' stand. In front of it was a platform ; 
beiOre the platform was a little pen or fold, into which the 
anxious inquirers were put 

To this meeting came the Methodists from thirty or forty 
miles around ; bringing their tents, beds and provisions with 
them. The tents were put up around inside the enclosure ; 
and sometimes several families were in a tent. Here they re- 
mained in the camp, men, women and children — singing, 
praying, preaching, shouting, exhorting, day and night, for a 
week ; having several sermons every day and every night. 

I was there two days and one night ; spending the night in 
the tent of some friends. It was the first I ever attended. 
What I there saw and heard deeply affected my spirit. 
Within the camp, convictions and conversions were going on 
night and day. The singing, by mght, was most impressive, 
as it rose and died away in those dark woods ; but all around 
the camp, putside of the enclosure, was carried on every 
species of wickedness. Gingerbread and whiskey carts, and 
shows of various kinds, were there, and the noise of revelry, 
drunkenness and blasphemy mingled with the singing, pray- 
ing, and preaching. That was a fearful night to me, as I 
wandered about in that camp — the bright watch-fires and 
candles making the darkness and gloom of the forest more 
dark and gloomy. 

But I was most affected by what took place to one of my 
play-fellows. It was about midnight. Here and there aU 
about the camp, groups or classes were formed to pray anc 
sing. I had been standing near one, leaning against a tree, 
and looking upon about fifty men and women — many of 
whom I knew — as they knelt together praymg; many of 
them at the same time shouting, "Amen," "Glory," "Al- 
leluia," and striking their hands together. These people I 
really supposed were worshipping God, and doing Him 
acceptable service. My attention was called to the minis- 
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ter^s place of operation by unusual shouting and earnest 
praying. I went up and looked into the anxious pen, and 
there, to my amazement, I saw one of my school- fellows, in 
the strongest contortions of face and body. Soon I saw him 
fall flat on the ground, and stretch himself out on his back, 
looking pale and ghastly ; his eyes shut — his hands clenched. 
•There he lay some minutes, as one dead; the preachers 
all rushing down the steps from the platform, and kneeling 
around him, shouting, *' the great and mighty power of God 
is on him ; pray, brethren, pray for his deliverance." They 
did pray and shout over faini. I was frightened, lest he was 
dead. He was not a pleasant and happy- tempered boy, and 
few liked him ; but I was afraid the poor fellow was dead, as 
he lay there, so pale and still, while the ministers were shout- 
ing and praying over him. But in the midst of it all, he sud- 
denly sprang to his feet, and began to leap up and down, and 
clap his hands, and shout out, at the top of his voice, " Glory," 
" Alleluia," " Praise the Lord," and the like ; and the minis- 
ters joined in the same shoutings. I was inexpressibly 
amazed and confounded. What Imd come over the fellow 1 
could not tell. They said he had been convicted and con- 
verted ; bui what that meant, I knew not. I crept away into 
the comer of a tent, and there lay coiled up the rest of the 
night, thinking of the scene I had witnessed ; wondering if I 
must one day go through such a dreadful operation, in order 
to be good. 

I had no idea conversion meant a practical change from 
hatred to love, from revenge to forgiveness, from lying to 
speaking the truth, from cruelty to Undness, from mjustice 
to justice, and from dishonesty to honesty. Nothing that I 
saw or heard of it gave me any such impression. My sole 
idea of it was — a sudden mental change, from deep anguish 
of mind to great happiness. 



PRIESTS, — PKIESTLY OFFICES. 

The mimster filled a very large place in my mental vision 
as a child. But what place did he hold ? One of afiec- 
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tionate, confidiDg regard ? No : the miniflter was the last 
person on earth in whom, as a child, I could confide, or for 
whom I felt any tender affection; the last person from 
whom I could have asked counsel in things pertaining to 
this world, or to any other. Yet there was no person 
whom I was taught more to reverence. 

I was afraid of them, and I would rather have met a bear^ 
or a wolf, in the woods, alone, than a minister. An inde- 
finable shudder came over me at the thought of meeting one, 
and of being in his company alone, and of having him 
speak to me personally. 

Nor less did I dread to meet the minister in the family 
circle. It was the custom for the minister to pay annual or 
semi-annual visits to the families belonging to his church 
and congregation, and who contributed to his support. On 
these occasions, business and all plays were suspended, and 
the children had to be washed, and dressed in their cleanest 
and best. It was understood that the minister was coming 
to have a professional consultation with each member of the 
family about the health and prospects of his or her soul. 
This was a thing which I particularly dreaded. At the 
appointed hour, the family were all seated in r^diness for 
the interview; my father first, then my mother, then the 
children, from the oldest to Uie youngest. The minister 
arrived ; came into the room in a solemn manner ; sat a 
moment and- looked roimd, and then asked if all the family 
were present ; and was answered that all were present who 
were expected to be. He first prayed, and then began to 
question my father ; then my moflier ; then the oldest child ; 
and so went round the circle, putting questions to each and 
every one personally. The questions were generally in 
subst&nce as follows : " What is the state of your soul ? " 
"Is the love of God shed abroad in your heart? " " Have 
you repented of sin ? " " Do you hate sin ? " "Do you 
feel that you are a sinner ? " " Do you ever pray ? " " Do 
you try to sanctify the Lord's day, and keep it holy ? " As 
these questions were put, each gave such an answer as was 
thought appropriate. It was a fiery ordeal, and the sweat 
has rolled off me as the questioning drew near ; and when 
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my turn came, I was so wrought up that I answered at 
random, yes or no, without knowing or caring whether the 
answer referred to the question or not. I had a horror of 
this family visitation and questioning about the state of my 
soul ; yet I regarded it as a thing tlmt must be done. 

But I have sometimes ran away from them, and secretly 
1)etaken myself to the woods, far out of sight and hearing of 
the house, and hid in the top of a tree, or in some dark 
thicket, and there remained for hours, solely to get rid of 
these consultations about my soul. But I never felt easy 
when 1 did so; simply because I supposed this terrible 
ordeal was something that ought to be and must be passed 
through, in order to be converted. But it was a heartfelt 
relief to me when this trial was over for the time being ; for 
I had not a thought that these professional visits had, or were 
designed to have, the least connection with my feelings and 
actions in daily life. Hie consultations related to the con* 
cems of the soul in another state ; and these, in my view, 
had nothing to do with my conduct in this world. 

I had not this feeling of horror towards ministers because 
I supposed they were bad men. On the contrary, I was 
accustomed to regard them as most devout and holy; and it 
was precisely because of their supposed piety, that I had 
such a horror of them ; for at that time, piety had no con- 
nection with any of those joyous or happy feelings which I 
experienced in myself. I supposed that, if I became pious, 
all my bright and happy feelings must be put away. 

As a child, I was deeply impressed with the idea, that 
God had instituted an order of men, a priesthood, to stand 
between Him and the people; that He communicated with 
men through them ; that he chose out one here and another 
there, by a special call, to act as His ambassadors ; that 
they were to be ordained and set apart from all others to the 
ministry ; that the minister was, by virtue of his profession 
and position, a holy man, and that it was his prerogative to 
do the preaching, praying, baptizing, and worshipping of the 
people. I supposed every body must have some minister to 
take care of his soul, and that those who had no one to dq 
this, would stand a poor chance of reaching heaven. 
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BEVIVALS Of BELIOIOX. 

From my earliest recollections, my mind has been familiar 
with those excitements which are known as ^^ revivals/^ 
Getting up and conducting revivals constituted one great 
ingredient of religion* To be well trained in the art of 
^* awakening, convicting and converting sinners,^ was the 
highest point of professional excellence at which young 
ministers aimed. Often in my childhood have I heard this 
or that minister named as being eminently skilful in getting 
up and managing revivals. These were supposed to have 
special power to " prevail with God," to induce Him '* to 
pour out His spirit" at a given time, and upon a specified 
place. 

While I felt a dread of all ministers, I had a special horror 
of those who were famous in getting up revivab. I had an 
idea that they maintained some mysterious intercourse with 
the invisible world ; that they bad special power over God 
to induce Him to hear and grant their requests. Thus I 
heard them represented; and for these reasons, I looked 
upon them with dread. 

Yet, with all my horror of these revival preachers and of 
all ministers, I used to feel an interest in hearing them 
preach and pray. I could not then account for the interest 
which I felt in the pulpit prayers and sermons of those 
whom, for worlds, I would not meet alone, or in society, if 
I could help it 

There were several revivals in that region during my 
childhood. During these ^^ heavenly visitations," as they 
were called, prayer and conference meetings were held in 
different neighborhoods, at which the men and women prayed, 
exhorted, sang, and told what, as they said, the Lord had 
done for their souls. In them, the new converts were 
brought forward to tell their experience ; and often church 
members entered into personal conversation with their friends 
and neighbors, who were supposed to be unconverted. I 
used to love to attend them, provided diey would not talk to 
me about the condition of my soul. To avoid this, when I 
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did go, I used to get into some dark comer of the room, 
and behind others, where I could not be seen, or near the 
door, that I might slip away as soon as the meeting was 
over. At these times, there was more punctuality in going 
to meeting, and the people all looked more solemn; the 
minister was more earnest in his sermons, and the singing 
and praying seemed more tender and impassioned. The 
common remark among ministers and church members was, 
that " the Lord was passing by that way ; " or " the Lord 
was visiting his people ; '^ or that ^^ God was gathering his 
elect;" or that "God was pouring out his spirit;" or that 
^ God was separating the wheat from the chaff." These, 
and the like phrases, were constantly in their mouths ; and 
sinners were urged to make haste, and secure a portion 
in the passing Deity, lest He should go away, and leave 
them in a more wicked and helpless state than ever. 

Though I had no wish nor expectation that I might 
become converted, yet^ I used to feel frightened lest the 
Lord should go away from the place. I thought this would 
be a great calamity. We were urged to " seek religion ; " 
to " take no rest till we had found it ; " and I was deeply 
impressed with the -idea that religion was a thing to be 
hunted for and found, as a man would hunt for and find a 
sheep which had strayed ; and when wandering in the woods 
or pasture after the sheep or cows, I have often wondered 
when I should begin to seek after religion, and whether I 
should ever find it. 

I had the impression that it was only in revivals that reli- 
gion could be found. At other times, little or nothing was 
said about it. The revivals seldom lasted over a few weeks 
or months ; the community had a religious spasm, ?uid thei) 
it settled down again into its former state. 

I had no idea of religion then as an all-^controlling, omnit 
present principle of action. I was impressed with the 
belief that God moved men to be good periodically-:— by fits 
and starts. When I heard people talking about seeking sal- 
vation, it did not enter my mind that they were seeking to 
get rid of any wicked passion or practice. My onl^ though^ 

o 
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was, that diey had found something which was to deliver 
them from a future hell. 

There used to be great heart-burnings between the differ- 
ent sects, as to the question, who had the best right to the 
new converts. I have often, very often, heard hot and 
angry disputes over this matter. I could not account for the 
fact, that a revival of religion should lead men to quarrel. 
The mystery is solved; the more of a fighting religion 
people have, the more they will fight. 

The influence of my early impressions about revivals, to 
this hour has not wholly ceased to be felt. It has been evil, 
and only evil. The idea that God draws men to be good, 
at set times and places, is as derogatory to His character as 
it is absurd and unphilosophical, and hurtful to men. 



HEAVEN HELL. 

These were expressive words to me as a child ; the one 
being little more attractive than the other. They represented 
fixed localities where sufferings were endured, or pleasures 
enjoyed; and what T supposed to Ife the enjoyments and 
occupations of heaven were but little less dreaded by me 
than were the sufferings of hell. Admission to heaven, I 
thought, was mysteriously associated with joining a church 
and going to meeting; with baptism and the supper; with 
keeping the Sabbath, reading the Bible, saying the cate- 
chism, and saying prayers. That heaven was to result 
from doing as I would be done by, from being kind, loving, 
forgiving, truthful, just and honest, to all my playmates and 
companions, never entered my mind. 

I never supposed that heaven could be enjoyed, or hell 
suffered, in this life ; both places were located some where 
beyond the boundary of this world, in which people were 
put and kept for ever after they were dead. The possibility 
of finding heaven here was never suggested to my mind. 

In childhood, I do not think it ever occurred to me that 
heaven or hell was a character, and not a place. Had I 
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been told that to be loving, forgiving, self-forgetting, just, 
truthful, honest, gentle, and pure in heart and life, is to be 
in heaven ; and that to be angry, hating, revengeful, selfish, 
unjust and cruel, is to be in hell; and that there was no 
other heaven or hell but these, I believe it would have been 
a savor of life unto life to me, and given a steadier, higher, 
purer, more energetic and fearless tone to my whole charac* 
ter and existence. 

On the whole, the effect of my religious training in child- 
hood was, to make me ashamed to be religious. I had a 
great dread of being thought " serious ; " which, in my view, 
was the same as to be religious. Hence I was ashamed to 
be seen reading the Bible as a matter of choice ; and when 
I did thus read it, I always went by myself, where no one 
could see me ; and if any one approached, I hid the Bible 
from his view. I was ashamed to have any one, even my 
father, brothers or sisters, suppose I felt any interest in 
family prayers, in going to meeting, or in any thing which 
was supposed to indicate a religious turn of mind. 

I never felt ashamed or afraid to speak the truth, and to 
be known to abhor a lie ; I was not ashamed nor afraid to 
be thought to be gentle, kind and generous; nor was I 
ashamed to take the part of the oppressed against the oppres- 
sor, and to show my abhorrence of meanness, injustice and 
dishonesty, wherever, and in whomsoever, I saw them. 
I never was ashamed to be seen romping with my sisters, 
and joining in their most trifling amusements ; or doing any 
thing for Qie comfort and benefit of my parents, or of any 
other living creature. But I was ashamed to be pious. 

Had such feelings and actions been construed into a 
concern to please my heavenly Father, I believe I should 
have gloried in being thought thus concerned ; for I never 
knew the time when such feelings and actions were not felt 
by me to be most praiseworthy and noble. To cherish 
such feelings, and do such actions, alwa3rs made me happy 
and joyous; and no ridicule could ever have made me 
shrink from them. But all that was connected with religion 
seemed gloomy, forbidding, and calculated to isolate me from 
all the enjoyments and companions that were most dear to 
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my childhood. I did not then know, as I now do, that there 
is far more piety in the merry laugh and joyous shout of a 
child, than in its subdued, solemn, unnatural and chilling 
look and manner. 



USB OF ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 

My father always kept whiskey or some kind of spirits in 
the house ; and it was carried into the field and there drank, 
more or less, in time of haying and harvest. The ploughing, 
sowing, planting, hoeing, chopping, and other common 
operations of the farm, were carried on without it, but in hay- 
ing and harvesting it was always supplied. I never saw my 
faUier, or one of my brothers, drunk. They supposed that 
it was right and necessary to drink, to make them strong, 
and able to work. Yet I used oflen to see people drunk, 
who were hired to help get in our hay and wheat ; and it 
was a marvel to me then, how whiskey, if it made men 
strong and better able to work, could make them reel and 
stagger and fall down, and not be able to rise again. 

I never liked whiskey, or other intoxicating drinks. 1 
drank it, supposing that I must, because the rest did, but I 
never liked it. There was a pure brook of delicious water, 
that ran within a few feet of the door, and a spnng of unri- 
valled clearness, coldness and richness, a few rods further 
off. These always offered to me a more delicious and tempt- 
ing beverage. I have oflen knelt and laid down by that 
chrystal spring, and touched my lips to the water and 
drank. Often, in the evening, have I gone to it, to get 
water for the night, and oAen, during the day, to get it for 
my brothers at work in the field. That spring is a dear 
spot in the map of my childhood. Some beech, birch, and 
pine bushes overhung the dear fountain. No tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, of which I scarce ever drank, ever tasted so de- 
licious and refreshing as a draught from that spring. 

A drunkard was always an object of pity as well as of 
horror to me. I never could laugh and make merry over 
his silly, disgusting babblings. I often saw men drunk^ for 
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the distiileries were in every neighborhood, and these were 
the most lucrative markets fort he farmer^s grain crops, and 
they took pay partly in whiskey. The drunkard^s appetite 
was never formed in me, and I do not think I ever had any 
temptation to become one. Tee-totalism was not thought or 
heard of in the days of my childhood. Whiskey was con- 
sidered a necessary article of life, and supplied to all fami* 
lies as was bread or meat. It was thought that one could no 
more be dispensed with than the other. 



SOURCES OF DRUNKENNESS. 

What were called Bees, (social gatherings to aid one 
another,) were famous places for manufacturing drunkards. 
It was a new country, i. e., a country covered with native 
forests. A man bought a tract of this forest land. The first 
thing to be done was, to clear away the trees and open the 
earth to the sun. These must be cut down with an axe 
wielded by the hand of man. Oflen a new settler, wishing 
to clear a few acres, would invite his neighbors to give him 
a helping hand to chop down the trees. They would come 
and give him each a day^s work. And such a resounding of 
the axes as they were struck into the trees ; and such a crack- 
ling, crashing and roaring as the gigantic sons of the forest 
made, when they came to the ground ! This was a glorious 
sight to my eyes, and early did I learn to wield the axe and 
to fell these stately trees. They were felled and cut into 
pieces, ten or fifteen feet long, the branches also being cut 
off, and cut into suitable leng&s. This operation, when thus 
performed gratuitously by the neighbors, was called a Chop- 
ping Bee. The whiskey always circulated freely on these 
occasions, and limbs were often broken, and sometimes 
lives destroyed in consequence. Then, after the logs and 
branches had become dry enough to bum, again were the 
neighbors invited to come and lend a helping hand; and 
again they came, with all the horses and oxen that could be 
mustered. The logs were drawn together and rolled into 
heaps, and the branches and brush picked up by children and 
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youth, and cast upon the log heaps or into brush heaps. 
These brush and log heaps, the new settler could bum at his 
leisure. Thus he could get a piece of ground cleared in a 
few days, which it would have taken him months to have 
clecured alone. These gatherings were called Logging 
Bees; and these, too, were fruitful occasions of whiskey 
drinking. 

But these Chopping and Logging Bees were occasicms of 
great interest to the young boys all about, and they went 
with their little axes, and worked manfully at the little trees 
and bushes, while their fathers and older brothers brought 
down the tall ones. 

Indian com was extensively grown, and used for bread 
and puddings, as well as for making whiskey, and for fatten- 
ing beef and pork. This crop was ready for harvestbig m 
October. If a man had a large crop, and only his own 
hands to husk it, he would cut down the com with a sickle or 
sc}rthe, and draw it to some spot, and lay it in heaps; — then 
send round and invite his neighbors, far and near, to come 
on an appointed evening, (for this was usually night work,) 
and help him husk it. The neighbors came, and generally 
husked till all was done, if it took most of the night. This 
was all gratuitous. Of course, the whiskey circulated freely ; 
every one helping himself as frequently and as plentifully 
as he chose. These gatherings were called Husking Bees^ 
and were frightful sources of drunkenness. Generally, many 
went away intoxicated. 

The houses were built universally of wood at that time, 
and in that region, and still are to a great extent, throughout 
America, except in large towns or cities. Carpenters went ^ 
into the forest, selected trees, felled them, cut them to suita- * 
ble lengths for the various parts, hewed them, and framed 
them to fit together. These were all taken to the spot where' 
the building was to standi Then invitations were sent round 
to the neighbors to come, on an appointed afternoon, and put 
up the frame of the building thus made ready. They came, 
and, under the direction of the master carpenter, put it up, 
from the foundation to the ridge-pole. This was called a 
Raising Bee ; and, in these matters, my father and some of my 
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elder brothers bad much to do. These rainngs were great 
occasions ; and, as the labor was gratuitous, the whiskey 
went round most freely, and many a serious injury used to 
be the result. But no matter : the whiskey must go round, 
or the frame could not go up. These were great sources of 
drunkenness; for, as at Chopping, Legging and Husking 
Bees, all were expected to drink as often and as plentifully 
as they pleased. 

After the frame was up, the last timber placed, and the 
last peg driven, all took off and swung their hats, and gave 
three cheers. And if the building were to be a meeting- 
house, the minister would be present, to add a prayer to the 
cheers. 

The foregoing Bees were attended only by men and boys. 
Females never took part in them, except, as was sometimes 
the case, to aid the man^s wife to prepare a supper. They 
never took any part with the males in die labor. But women 
had their Bees. When a woman had prepared her patch' 
work^ her wadding, and arranged all into a suitable shape 
for a Quilt^ and put it all upon the QuUting Frame^ she sent 
round invitations to all the young girls and younger married 
women, far and near, to come to the Quilting at an appointed 
afternoon. They came, often several miles, on horseback, 
and through the woods. Then the quilting frame was laid 
on the tops of four chairs, one at each comer, and the women 
drew up and plied their needles, and kept at it till the Quilt 
was made ready for the bed. All things were cleared away, 
and a supper of custards, nut-cakes, short-cake, and butter 
and cheese and tea, served up» The young men came in 
the evening, and then were music and dancing, and other 
amusements. These were called QuiUing Bees ; but were 
not often occasions of drunkenness. 

These various Bees fill a large place in the mental hori- 
zon of my childhood. They were household topics of con- 
versation, around the table and the evening fire, and were of 
great interest to the indwellers of those forest homes. But they 
were sources of a vast amount of drunkenness ; and while 
there were great outcryings against excessive drinking, not a 
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word WES ever uttered against the dnnking custom. He 
would have been counted a fool or a madman, who should 
have declared all drinking, distilling, and vending of alco- 
holic liquors to be wrong and ruinous. 

I believe there was scarce a family for miles around, in 
which some near and dear relative was not a drunkard. I 
have often heard it remarked as an extraordinary event, 
that there should be so many sons in my father^s family, and 
not one of them a drunkard. Very many of my playmates 
have, years ago, gone down to the drunkard^s grave, with 
whom I was very intimate, and who were very dear to me. 
They were kind, generous, loving and daring children of the 
forest ; but they fell victims to the drinking custom, which 
was then sanctioned by universal consent Tee-totalism 
would have saved them. But there were none to publish it. 



TOBACCO. 

It was a very common custom for the men in that forest 
region to chew or smoke tobacco, and the women often 
took it in snuff — and old women sometimes smoked. I 
have no recollection of ever seeing my father chew or smoke 
one particle of tobacco. No tobacco, no cigars, no snuff, 
no pipes, were kept in the house, in my childhood, except on 
one occasion. The taste and the smell of tobacco, or tobacco 
smoke, was then and has ever been disgusting to me, though 
I have smoked many a pipe and cigar since those days. 
Till from twelve to twenty-three years old, I never attempted 
to smoke tobacco. 

My paternal grand-mother, in her extreme age, being 
eigh^, followed her children from the older settlements of 
New England to the west, to spend her last da3rs with them. 
She spent a winter with my father. I had never seen her 
before. I loved that kind old woman ; and as it was my 
charge to prepare wood, make her fire, warm her room, 
and arrange it for her before she arose in the morning ; to set 
her chair, to bring her water to wash and drink, and to go 
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her errands, I became greatly fond of her, and attentive to 
her. She was my charge^ and I watched over her with fond 
afiection and reverence. 

It was one part of my business to see that she was sup- 
plied with tobacco and a pipe, and to fill her pipe with 
tobacco, to light it and hand it to her. She was a great 
smoker, generally smoking several times in a day. Every 
thing about tobacco was disgusting. She used to tell me if I 
would only learn to smoke or chew, it would be more agreea- 
ble. This was, of course, true ; but I did not then under- 
stand the full meaning of that truth. So one evening, when 
alone with her, under her direction, I undertook to learn to 
smoke. I' filled the pipe, lighted it, and began to suck in 
and puff out the smoke. I soon began to feel sick, but my 
venerable instructress told me to persevere, and all would 
come right. I did, but the sickness increased. I grew so 
giddy, that I could not walk or stand or sit : the nausea was 
intolerable. I vomited ; and after a while grew better, and 
crept to my bed, and arose nearly well next morning. But 
that cured me of smoking for the time being. I still helped 
my grandmother to her pipe as usual, but never joined her 
again. 

It was some years after this, when, after repeated sick- 
nesses, and by hardy perseverance, I was enabled to smoke 
a pipe or a cigar, k is now near twenty years since the 
disgusting weed has diffused its deadly poison into my sys- 
tem in any form. It is an impure, selfish, filthy, disgusting, 
wicked habit, to chew, smoke or snuff it. It shall never 
pollute my system again ; it is a curse to body and soul. 
No man has a right to pollute the atmosphere with its fil- 
thiness. 

My grandmother removed to the home of another of her 
children in the forests of Pennsylvania, and there she died. 



INDIANS. 

Scarce any objects of my childhood acquaintance come 
to my mind with fresher and deeper interest than the Indians, 
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or Aborigines of America. The middle and western parts 
of New York State were covered with woods, in which 
were many Indians. No child of white, or professedly 
Christian parents was allowed to grow up in that region, 
without imbibing more or less hatred and horror of the 
Indians. Tales of Indian cruelties were in the mouths of 
all mothers and nurses. In the summer season, companies 
of Indians were often seen wandering over that region 
unmolested; hunting in the woods, fislung in the creeks, 
rivers, ponds and lakes; or going from house to house, 
selling neatly made baskets of bark or willow, variously 
painted, or moccasins of dressed deer skin, beautifully 
ornamented with beads of all colors, made of bones, or the 
shells of fish. These Indians used to show great dexterity 
in the use of the bow and arrow, and teach the boys how to 
make and use them. 

I used to feel a deep interest in meeting these little parties 
of wandering Indians. Though I never heard about them, 
except in connection with scenes of massacres and murders, 
I never had any fear of them. So far as I saw them, they 
were as kind and trustworthy as other people. I have 
heard them state the wrongs, cruelties and murders perpe- 
trated upon them by professedly Christian whites, and my 
sympathies were all with them. Their warriors were solemn, 
dignified men, with their fearful tomahawks and scalping 
tnives; but every thing about them invested them with 
interest to me. 

One little incident affected me deeply. My father and 
his family were at breakfast one bright summer morning. 
A party of Indians came along, some ten or twelve in num- 
ber — men, women and children. They sat down on the 
ground, a little way from the door, which was open, allow- 
ing them to look in and see us at our morning meal. Not 
one came near the door while we were eating. There they 
sat, waiting till we were done. After we had arisen from 
the table, a young girl entered, and asked if she, and her 
parents, and brothers and sisters, and the others, could have 
something to eat. My mother told her to wait awhile, and 
she would get a breakfast for them. Meat, potatoes and 
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bread were in due time set on ; knives and forks and plates 
furnished, and chairs put round. They came in, sat down, 
and tried to use the knives and forks and plates ; but they 
were awkward enough, and had great merriment over it, 
for one or two had cut their lips. My father told them to 
use their hands, and never mind their forks and knives. 
They did, and got on more to their satisfaction. They 
finished eating, and all arose, standing around the table, 
thanking my father and mother for their kindness. 

When I was but ten or twelve years old, I thought, and 
still think, that professedly civilized and Christian whites 
have been far more revengeful, unjust and murderous to the 
Indians of America, than those Indians have been to them. 

I was endowed with a physical hardihood and capability 
of endurance that knew no fatigue, and could meet any 
amount of physical privation or exposure without fear or 
shrinking. I had a self-possession and presence of mind in 
sudden excitements and dangers ; a fearless confidence in 
myself to do whatever I attempted ; a power of concentrat- 
ing my thoughts, and feelings, and energies, on a given 
object, combined with a steady perseverance in doing what- 
ever I undertook to do, which never was discouraged; and 
these things would have made me a desperado, had the 
profession of arms been my portion. I have often felt that 
I should have been a fearful besom of destruction, had I 
been left to the gratification of my desires after military 
glory. 

My father was a Federalist, and sided with England in 
the wars of Napoleon. My oldest brother, who had charge 
of the farm, and most all things at home, while my father 
was away building houses, was a Democrat, and sided with 
Napoleon. They often held discussions over Napoleon's 
progress. It has often been cause for wonder to me, with 
what absorbing interest I used to hear and read of that 
man's movements ; for though a child, my heart always tri- 
umphed in his victories, his rapid movements, his sudden 
encounters with the combined armies of all Europe. It was 
the fearful daring and energy of the man that kindled up 
my young heart. Many a stirring speech have I made, in 
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the dreams of my childhood, to an anny, to animate them to 
battle and to victory. 

Stories and histories about wars and warriors were then 
my meat and drink. The conquests and wars of Cortez 
and Pizarro, in Mexico and Peru; the wars between the 
Puritans and the Indians, and the events of the Revolution- 
ary War, were familiar to my mind, and deeply engraven on 
my heart. The Jewish wars and massacres were the por- 
tions of the Bible most familiar and interesting to my mind. 
Many an hour and day have I spent, in secret and stillness, 
in the house, in the barn, and in the woods, poring over 
those scenes of violence and blood, till the very soul of 
war seemed to be breathed into me. The martial music, 
the fife, and drum, and bugle horn ; the motion, the order, 
the firm and measured tread ; the glittering of swords, and 
the roar of musketry and cannon, on military parade days, 
were invested with enchantment to me. 

In early life, I got hold of an old military catechism, that 
aimed to teach the science and mysteries of war ; of dril- 
ling and disciplining armies; of the sword and the gun 
exercise ; of shooting and stabbing men, and of arranging 
and ordering battles ; and over this book I pored till it was 
as familiar to me as my alphabet. 

Though the thought was never suggested to my mind, 
that it was wrong to slaughter men, women and children 
in war, yet I have often wondered, when a child, how men 
could love and forgive their enemies, and do these things to 
them. The solution to my mind was, that these precepts of 
the New Testament were never to be applied to our feelings 
and conduct in this world. 

There was a dreadful spell upon my mind, in childhood 
and youth, and long afterwards, in reference to war. Every 
thing around me said it was right, and what then appeared 
to me to be the energy, the daring, the heroism, and glory 
of man, found an echo in my boisom. How very little of 
Christian instruction would have turned my spirit into the 
more beautiful, generous, magnanimous channel of Non- 
Resistance ! 
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Before passing from this period of my existence, I would 
say, that, as a child, the joyous, irrepressible and innocent 
promptings of my spirit, and the solemn rebukes and threats 
of religion, were ever at war within me. I had two natures, 
the Human and the Theological; and to this day, the evil 
e^cts of my training remain. I would say to ^ all parents, 
never teach your children, nor allow them to be taught, a 
religion that conflicts with their humanity. Never allow 
them to receive any thing as from God, that conflicts with 
the facts of their physical, social, intellectual or moral 
being. If you do, you abuse them, and lay a foundation 
for future perplexity; for, however sacred^ men may 
cherish the theology of their childhood, it must, sooner or 
later, go down, if it is opposed to the laws that are engraven 
on the constitution of their being. Happy and blessed are 
they, whose childhood opinions, that are hallowed by all 
that is associated with parents and home, are in harmony 
with the facts of their existence ! 
9 
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LETTER m. 



TO WILLIAM LLOTD 6ABBIS0N, 

BocHANB Cottage, Bosbneath, Sootlaih), 
June 12, 1847. 
Dear Gabrisoit: 

I have hastily reviewed my childliood. Its impressions are i 
faceable. I wish I coiQd say to all parents, teachers and minisi 
never teach children a theology that conflicts with the facts 
laws of their being. Never instruct them to meditate on God, a 
from their relations and duties to man. Teach them that Antl 
pology is the only true Theology ; that the Science of Humanit 
the only science of God that can be made available to hui 
redemption. 

The following is taken from my journal, written on the top < 
mountain, which is visible from the window of my Highland a1 
As you will see, the excursion was' made in 1845. 



Top OP Glen Fbubn Mountain, ] 
Friday, August 15, 1846. j 
** I am sitting on a cairn, on the highest peak between Loch L< 
and Loch Lomond. I can look down upon Gare Loch, Loch Lo 
Loch Goil, Holy Loch, Loch Fine, Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomo 
To the east and south-east, I can see Glasgow, Paisley and Gre 
ock, and the vale of Clyde far to the east. I trace the river £ 
miles south, where rises Ailsa Craig, the mother of birds. 1 
Isle of Arran, with Goat Fell and other lofty peaks, and the sw 
Isle of Bute and the Cumbraes, are before me ; and all aroimd 
the west and north are desolate, bare mountains, rising pile on p 
and peak over peak, in wild confusion. I can see from this spot 
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ervery direction, not less tlian fifty miles ; and a bolder, wilder scenes 
it is scarcely possil^e to conceive. The yiew is totally imlike any 
thing seen in the Tyrol or in Switzerland. This is more wild* 
gloomy, desolate. It makes one feel more lost and lonely. One of 
Scotia's noblest children is with me. We crossed Gare Loch, and 
walked up here, some fiye miles. 

« I have heard of the Highlands of Scotland, but I never knew 
what the word meant as I now know. * C.,' I say, ' I should like to 
congregate all of human kind on these moimtains around, and 
speak to them of human brotherhood.' * Let us issue a call for a 
world's convention, to meet here,' said she. * I think the women 
would be allowed to sit as members of a convention called here,' I 
said. < Even J. S., who excluded them from Free Mason's Hall, in 
London, would not exclude them from a convention in this august 
temple.' * It would enlarge our hearts to meet and consult about 
human rights in this place,' said C. < That it would,' I say, * and 
warm and elevate them, too. No man could be a sectarian here, 
nor a patriot, unless his church and his country were the world, and 
his brethren and countrymen all mankind. We could not be 
Americans, nor Europeans, nor Africans, nor Asiatics, here ; we 
could only be human beings, and children of one Father. Only 
God and Man could be here. Here we coxQd worship God as he is 
seen in man, and in the physical universe with which we are con- 
nected.' * This is a true temple of God,' says C, * and we cannot but 
feel worshipful here ; and how insignificant does that worship seem 
which is confined to time and place ! ' *^One cannot well help loath- 
ing it,' I say, < as he stands amid this panorama. I do think we 
had better issue our call at once, dated *< Top of Glen Fruen Moun- 
tain, August 15, 1845," summoning a world to meet in these 
Highlands, having the rocks and mountain tops and sides for pews 
and seats, and the heavens for our glorious dome ; and here will we 
consider the bearing of the religious, political and social institutions 
of Europe on the welfare of man.' * Would we not examine closely 
into the royalty, aristocracy, and land-monopoly, the religion and 
government of this kingdom ? ' said C. < That we would,' I say, 
* and we would see if man is ever to be considered an appendage to 
institutions, and to be victimized to them.' ' Yes,' said C, * and 
you should hare this cairn for a pulpit. I think you could hardly 
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make those on yon old Cobbler, (name of a peak that rises oyer Loch 
Lomond,) Ben Lomond and Ben Leddie hear.' < 0/ I say, * it is 
not oyer one hundred miles, and that is not much in these railway 
times. With the Toice of an archangel, and the trump of God, i. e., 
the electric telegraph, I could speak to a world on human brother- 
hood. I do thifik man would rise aboye his institutions, and throw 
off their rubbish, in this glorious spot.' ' Crowns, sceptres, titles 
and wealth would seem yery contemptible here,' said C. • True,' I 
said, ' when men bow to kings and queens, to what do they pay 
homage ? To the human being, the work of God, or to the jewels, 
the sceptre, and title, the work of man }' < To the work of the 
tailor, the jeweller, and parchment,' says C. * Kings and queens,' 
I said, * woidd be but men and women here. To be a human being 
is more glorious and godlike than to be a king or queen.' ' Yes,' 
said C, * in this spot eyery man and woman would be their own 
priest and king, their own church and kingdom, under God. Here 
we shoidd feel ourselyes inhabitants of the imiyerse, and subjects 
only of the empire of Jehoyah.' « And who,* I asked, « can help 
but see God in this scenery, and also the utter folly and error of 
that superstition which separates the Deity from His works, and 
then worships Him as an almighty abstraction, and sacrifices justice 
and humanity on the altar of their undefinable, imseen, unknown 
Diyinity ? It is a demon who is placed on the throne of the uni- 
yerse, by war-making and slaye-holding religionists, and not the 
Being who presides oyer this scenery, and oyer the empire of mind.' 
* True,' says C, * and neyer will I worship at the bloody shrine of 
such a being, though he be called God.' * Here, too,' I said, * could 
we discuss the question of labor. Are those who produce all the 
food and raiment — the necessaries and comforts of this world — 
always to be the last to partake of the productions of their skill and 
their toil?' 'Certain it is,' said C, «that those who feed and 
clothe mankind are themselyes the last to be fed and dothed. 
Witness their condition in Europe and in America. The three 
millions of slayes cannot haye the disposal of one farthing of their 
earnings ; and the laborers of Britain, to whom the kingdom owes 
all its glory and strength, are at this moment in rags, and on the 
borders of staryation. This would be the place to call mankind 
together to right all these matters.' * Let us issue the call, then, at 
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once,' I Bay ; * we two will sign it, and let tiie world asaemble at 
OUT bidding.' 

" Thus we talk, as we sit on the top of tiiis nioiuitain» on a cairn, 
or a pile of stones. Not a tree, nor shrub, is to be seen on this 
mountain ; nought but heather. It is strange that on the yery top 
is the best pasture. Down its steep sides it is coyered with thick 
heather, at this moment in full bloom. Thousands of sheep, with 
black faces, and black legs and feet, are feeding all around, and 
down in the deep glens. It is now the time for weaning the 
lambs, and the sheep make a great noise over the absence of their 
little ones. Very natural. The shepherd could do nothing with 
the sheep on these Highlands, but for his dogs. When he would 
moye his sl^eep from one spot to another, or driye them to market, 
his reliance is on his dog, who comprehends and instantly obeys the 
giyen order. I haye often seen the dogs collect and driye the sheep 
to the designated place or town, while the shepherd would be half 
a mile off — haying no concern but that his wishes will be obeyed. 

** These mountains and glens are coyered with moor fowls. As 
we climbed the steep ascent, toiling slowly up, we started many a 
moor-cock and partridge. I haye just picked up three partridge 
feathers, and some blue bells, and a bit of full-blown heather, and 
put them into the memorandum book in which I am writing. They 
are memorials of my yisit to this mountain. There are sheep- 
walks all oyer these Highlands. The sheep are neyer sheltered or 
fed in winter. They liye and lie out, and pick their own liying, on 
the mountains and in the glens, winter and summer. They 
become hardy ; but, poor things ! terrible are the tempests which 
they oft experience, sweeping oyer these bare and wild mountains. 

•♦ As I sit here, and look oyer these wild Highlands, and see here 
and there, far down on their sides and in the glens, the shefSherds' 
tnrf-coyered biggins, (cottages,) I cannot but think with pain how few 
of the laborers of this kingdom own a foot of land or the hut they 
liye in ! Not one in ten thousand ! * These mountains and lochs 
are all ours,' say a few landlords. I trust the people of this king- 
dom wiU not much longer be a law-abiding people ; but that they 
will wipe out all such infamous laws, which giye the land to a few, 
who riot and fatten on the heart's blood of the people. God speed 
the day I and I belieye it is nearer at hand than most think* 
9» 
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« Now I moat descend. I am cold ; the wind is raw. It is sweet 
to look down into Loch Lomond, seemingly at our feet, though 
sereral miles off« Mj fingers are numb. I must go down, or we 
shall not reach Momore Cottage (our Highland home) till late. 
Farewell to Glen Fruen Mountain ! I shall visit thee no more, 
except in spirit. But the wild, desolate and magnificent scenery 
around thee will never fade from my heart." 

Temperance Hotel, Edinburgh, ) 
June 2, 1847. > 

<« This is a bright morning. I leave this city to-day, not expecting 
to see it again. Have spent five months here, and am familiar 
with it and its vicinity. I have had exciting scenes here about the 
Free Church alliance with man-stealers in America. 

Rev. Thomas Ohalmebs, D. D., was found dead in his bed the 
morning of May 31. He went to bed on the evening of the 30th, 
well as usual, and died during the night — none knew from what 
cause. He has left a name that will be execrated by the American 
slaves. He had a slaveholder's spirit. He published his plan for 
the abolition of slavery in America in 1844, in which he proposes 
that the slave shall buy himself of his master, paying the last 
farthing for his body and soul, his wife and children, except one- 
sixth, which he proposed that government should pay. The slave 
having been robbed all his life, Dr. Chalmers would commit one 
crowning robbery upon him, and then let him go. Never was 
a proposition for emancipation more imjust and inhuman. The last 
. word he spoke for slave-holders (he never spoke one word for the 
slave) was in May, 1845, in the Witness, in Edinburgh, to show that 
Christ is in loving communion with them. How low Chalmers will 
sink, when O' Council, the politician, who died in Genoa Saturday 
evening, May 15, 1847, will rise, in the estimation of mankind ! 
Thomas Chalmers, D. D., a minister of Jesus ! He saw three millions 
of slaves, who had fallen among American thieves and robbers ; he 
looked upon their wounds, but poured into them no oil ; nor did he 
bind them up ; but passed on, and allied Tiimaftlf with those who 
had struck them down and robbed them." 

H. 0. "WBIGHT. 
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PART 11. -THE YOUTH. 



STUDIES AT SCHOOL. 



1 have done with the child; now for the youth. But 
before entering upon this period, I would remark, that my 
mind has, ever since childhood, been struggling to cast out 
many of my early impressions, as deadly enemies to its 
advancement in purity and enjoyment, as the bodily system 
seeks to cast out a fever or a plague ; the former being no 
less certain elements of death to the soul than the latter are 
to the body. 

The period of my youth bears no comparison, in impor- 
tance, to that of my childhood; yet it is very distinctly 
marked with developments of my characteristics and ten- 
dencies. I shall pcu9S over this more hastily, in order to 
arrive at the commencement of the mental revolution through 
which I passed. 

Physical strength and health were my father's first aim in 
our education; and in this plan he succeeded admirably 
with us all. When about fourteen, I first began to study 
Arithmetic. The first step in this process was, to learn the 
multiplication table. This, being a mere effort of memory, 
was quickly despatched ; for this faculty had been thorough- 
ly developed and strengthened in learning to spell and 
read. No one can tell the ecstaey I felt as I came to 
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understand the fundamental principles of Arithmetic. No 
miser ever gloated over his gold as I have contemplated 
propositions which I had demonstrated. When I saw, by 
the figures on my slate, that the result could not be other- 
wise, I have shouted for joy, to feel that I had found that 
about which there could be no' perplexing uncertainty. All 
was light ; my mind seemed to settle down upon a certain, 
immutable basis. Such had been my training, up to that 
period of my life, that a kind of painful uncertainty seemed 
to hang over me, and every thing around me. It was the 
study of Arithmetic that made me feel that there was a fixed 
and indisputable truth and reality in my existence. I loved 
those demonstrations; and when a proposition was put on 
my slate for me to work out, and I had gone through, step 
by step, and understood the reason of every one, till I knew, 
for certainty, that the demonstration was complete, I used to 
feel unmingled satisfaction in writing the whole down in a 
book, which I had for the purpose, before I rubbed the 
figures from my slate. My fondness for Arithmetic knew 
no moderation. My dormant mental powers sprang into 
life with an energy and joyousness, of which I had hitherto 
no conception. I knew not that I had any such powers, and 
was capable of any such enjoyments. I knew that I had 
intense physical energy, and that I sometimes became wild 
with joy in putting it forth ; but this was a feeling of pleasure 
more intense and more absorbing, and in gratif3ring it, I 
could sit motionless for hours. My restless physical nature 
became suddenly quiet under the influence of this absorbing 
feeling. My slate and my Arithmetic were scarce ever out 
of my hand, from my entrance into school in the morning, 
to my departure from it at night. 

It was not merely to excel others, that I studied Arithmetic 
with avidity ; it was mainly for the intense happiness I felt 
in following out the problem, and in the certainty that every 
step I took was an advance, and indisputably true. The 
delight I felt in the positiveness, the imdeniable certainty 
of the process, was the source of my enjoyment. All 
guessmgs and imaginings, all painful doubts, were gone. I 
coM fsay'^^^I know this 4t true$ I know that is /oSr^*' 
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It met an element of my being, when I had found some- 
thing that answered "Yes," or "No," emphatically and 
peremptorily, to my inquiries. I found this to my hearths 
content in Arithmetic, and my nature was satisfied. 

For three or four winters- did 1 go to school for about 
ten weeks each winter, and worked on the farm with my 
brothers in summer. The summer was a season of activity 
and development to my body ; the winter, a season of growth 
to my mind. 

Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic — these consti- 
tuted the sum total of my school studies, during childhood 
and youth. 1 never studied one lesson in Grammar, Geog- 
raphy, History, Political Economy, or physical, intellectual 
or moral Philosophy. Not an effort was made to teach me 
how to express my thoughts or feelings in writing; a defect 
in my early training which I have ever had reason to 
deplore. Young children have thoughts and feelings, oflen 
most invaluable, because most natural and original. An 
early habit of expressing these, connectedly and properly, 
would be of infinite service to them, as a source of amuse- 
ment and improvement. It would greatly tend to form 
and confirm habits of independence of thought and re- 
flection on all subjects, which would secure them against 
subserviency to human authority — "a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished." 

Only by the study of Arithmetic did the school ever do 
any tlung to develop and strengthen any of my intellectual 
powers, except my memory. 

When quite young, there was a total eclipse of the sun in 
Jime. That event made a deep impression on me. I heard 
much about it for weeks beforehand. I knew not what it 
was to be like, except that it was to be dark about mid-day. 
I was hoeing Indian com, with two older brothers. They 
sent me off on an errand, and as I passed to the place, I 
could see the woods begin to look dingy. I started to 
return, and by this time, birds and beasts began to be in 
extraordinary excitement, rushing to the roost and the lair. 
The woods became dark and gloomy. I was in their midst, 
and night seemed to drop down upon the scene in the midst 
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of daylight. The forest had the scune gloomy appearance 
which it had at night. The sun had an appearance 1 never 
saw before; it seemed to be in a process of going out, till, 
for a moment, it was all gone. I knew where I was, and 
the way out of the wood, and what was the matter, and had 
no fear. I stood still ia the woods^ and contemplated the 
scene with wonder. It soon passed, and I went on my way ; 
but an awe was on my spirit long afterwards, whenever I 
saw the heavens by day or night. 

My step-mother died in the winter of 1814. I was sev- 
enteen years old. Once more it brought death very near to 
me. I felt that there was a vacancy in the family. A 
familiar object was wanting. I had contracted a feeling c^ 
strong affection for her. After her death, my feelings 
towards my half-sisters, who were berefl of their mother, 
became very strong. They were all small, and they appear- 
ed very desolate. My heart felt for them far more than for 
any loss I had sustained. Now, more than ever, I loved to 
be with them, and to try to amuse them. 



TEASING A YOUNGER BROTHER. 

During the two last summers of my residence at home, 
my brother next older than myself had the management c^ 
the farm. Our youngest brother was with us. All the 
older branches of the family were away. We were gene- 
rally happy, except at times when I and my elder brother 
took it into our heads to amuse ourselves by making game 
of our youngest brother, Miles. He was a boy of warm 
and acute feelings, quick to anger and quick over it, and 
keenly susceptible to ridicule. He had no personal deform- 
ity, but was exceedingly quick and elastic in his movements, 
and his frame was strongly knit and compact. He was 
single-hearted and unsuspicious, and oflen did things which 
were turned against him as means to vex him. He would 
endure as long as he could, and then complain to our father 
against us. This always brought down upon him a fresh 
outbreak of ridicule. I have seen that confiding little 
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fellow^s heart just ready to burst with sheer vexation, caused 
by our unkind and cruel taunts ; and at such times, I have 
condemned myself for ever having vexed him. 

On one occasion, he learned to recite the piece beginning. 



** Pity the sorrows of a poor old i 
Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door," fce. 

This he learned to speak with propriety, but it was made by 
us an engine of torture to him. He became so sensitive 
about it, that a mere allusion to it, by repeating, in a whin- 
ing, beggarly tone, " Pity the sorrows of a poor old man," 
would vex him beyond endurance. My wonder has of^en 
been, that his temper was not completely ruined, and his 
affections alienated from us for ever. But, as he grew up, 
our unkindness and cruelty were forgiven and forgotten. It 
is mean and wicked to seek to gratify our love of fun or 
excitement, by giving pain to any human being. This 
treatment of my brother is one of the faults of my youth, 
for which I could never find the least palliation, or for which 
I could ever forgive myself. 



MY DEPARTURE FROM HOME. 

The spring after my step-mother died, I left the house of 
my childhood and youth, to learn the hat-making business. 
My father considered habits of industry and economy the 
richest legacy he could leave to his children ; one that could 
not but be useful to them, whatever might be their station 
and condition in life. I do not believe that one of them ever 
regretted his training in this particular. 

In April, 1814, my father went with me on horseback to 
the village of Norwich, in the county of Chenango, about 
thirty miles west of Hartwick. There he left me with Da- 
vid G. Bright. I had no particularly unhappy feelings about 
leaving home. I knew not what this meant. I had never 
been from home to spend more than one day at a time. 
Nor had I any very desolate feelings, when my father left 
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me to return home ; but he seemed to feel the separal 
keenly. He left me, bidding me good bye, with a tea: 
eye and a sad countenance. But he departed, riding < 
horse, and leading the one on which I had rode. Then 
gan a new existence for me. I had left the paternal re 
and was afloat in the w^ld. 

I had made up my /nind that 1 would learn thoroug! 
how to make hats, that I would submit to all necessary ha 
ships to perfect myself in it. There were several joum< 
men and apprentices in the shop, when I came into it 
was the youngest apprentice, and, according to rules 
such case made and provided, had to make the fires and 
fill the kettles in the morning, and to keep the fires goii 
and the kettles filled and boiling all day; to pack aw 
wool and furs ; to chop wool, and cut fur from the pelts ; 
boil glue ; to set hats out to dry by day, and bring them 
at night; to sweep the floor, clean out the ashes, and to ke 
the shop tidy. I knew that, if I would ever be a hatter, w 
would not be ashamed of his work or shop, I must learn 
do all these things. I set myself cheerfully and heartily 
do them, and I gave satisfaction to all. At the same time 
began to apply my hand to the operation of bowing, settij 
up, planking, blocking and dying hats. In a few wee 
I understood what was to be done in each step of the procec 
and before the term of my trial was out, I could take tl 
raw material, and make a hat without aid from any one. 
felt great pride in being able to do this, and contemplate 
my first hat with no small delight, rude Uiough it was. 

I was put on trial for three months ; at the end of whicl 
if David G. Bright, or Boss, as he was called, or mysel 
wished the connection to cease, it was to cease. But at tb 
end of that time, my father came again, and both partic 
being agreed, indentures were drawn and signed betwee 
my father and Mr. Bright, bmding me an apprentice to hii 
for the term of four years, or till f was twenty-one. 

But what had been my experience, in my inner mac 
during these three months ? Of my sufferings, and th 
shock to my moral feelings, and my loathing and disgus 
at certain things, my father knew nothing till long aflei 
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wards. Had he known the moral crucifixion which my 
feelings passed through daily and almost hourly, I believe 
he would have cut his right hand off before he would have 
let me remain there. 

I was home-sick, without one moment's cessation, after 
the first few days, except when asteep. This is a feeling of 
wretchedness, the like of which I never felt before nor 
since ; such a sinking of spirit ; such loneliness ; such a long- 
ing for human sympathy, and such a fear, lest any one 
should know how I felt, and be able to sympathise with me ; 
such a loathing of food, and dread of not seeming to relish 
it ; such an utter distaste for amusement, and such a fear 
of being thought not to enjoy it ; such a prostration of soul 
and body, and yet such an effort to appear cheerful and 
energetic ; all this, lest the real state of my feelings should be 
discovered, and I should be subjected to the laughter of 
those around me. Those three months were an age of tor- 
ment to me, by reason of my home-sickness. 

I found my local attachments and home affections were 
intense and enduring. I knew nothing about myself in these 
particulars, till taught by ihese three months' experience. I 
knew not how I loved my father, my elder brothers and 
sisters ; I knew not how dear to me was the younger brother, 
whose spirit 1 had so often and so cruelly vexed ; nor had I 
any conception of my affection for my three little half- 
sisters. Every remembered instance of disobedience to my 
father ; of cruel vexation of my young brother ; or of want 
of attention to any of my brothers and sisters ; all rose up 
before me, and, seen through the magnifying glass of my 
home-sickness, appeared to me like heinous crimes that 
never ought to be forgiven. I was very desolate and wretch- 
ed ; and many times have I walked alone at night, in some 
woods, near the shop, and sat on the border of the Chenango 
river, which flowed about three-fourths of a mile from the 
house, and there wept for very sickness of heart, longing 
for the home of my childhood. But, during this time, I had 
to attend to my daily work, and to conceal my feelings in 
my own bosom ; knowing, tliat an exhibition of them before 
10 
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my shop-mates would only excite their scorn, or their coarse 
and brutal jests — so prone are men to mock at others' mise- 
ries, when they are sure there is no danger to life or limb. 

But I had other sources of misery ; and sources which 
had caused my father ajid family far more anxiety, had they 
known of their existence/ 



TEMPTATIONS TO DRUNKENNESS AND OTHER VICES. 

Three times a day, and every day, during those three 
months, I went to a whiskey shop to get whiskey for the 
journeymen. There was not a day, rain or shine, foul or 
fair, holy days, or unholy days, in which I did not repair 
with a bottle to a shop about twenty rods off, to get whiskey. 
Not a night came, which did not find some of those journey- 
men more or less drunk. In this state, their profanity, their 
obscenity, their utter brutishness, knew no bounds. They 
earned much money, t)ut spent it in strong drinks, and I had 
to be purveyor to their filthiness and corruption. 

I rebelled somewhat against this at first, for I had an un- 
defined feeling, even then, that it was wrong thus to ad- 
minister to their drunkenness. But I was told that it was a 
part of the youngest apprentice's business to fetch whiskey 
to the journeymen. I submitted, but with no ease or hearti- 
ness of mind. Had I then seen the sin of drinking spirits 
as I now do, I should have settled the business of going after 
the filthy poison at once, though it had banished me from 
the shop. But though often urged to drink, I do not remem- 
ber that I ever tasted one drop of whiskey, or of any other 
intoxicating liquor in that shop. The drinking and the ac- 
companiments, and my constant hastening to and from the 
vile drunkery for whiskey, disgusted me with the very sight 
of the foul stuff, and settled me in my determination not to 
drink with them, come what might. This resolve I kept, and 
it saved my father's son from the drunkard's grave. What 
helped to confirm me in this resolution was, the remark of 
my brother Chester, as 1 bid him adieu on leaving home : 
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'' Henry, I'd rather see you in a felon's dungeon, than to 
see you a drunkard." That was a timely warning, though 
he knew not the great need of it at the time. 

In progress of time, I became master of every step in the 
process of making all kinds of hats from wool and fur : the 
use of silk for making hats was not then thought of in that 
region. I felt real satisfaction in being able to make a hat, 
because I loved to contemplate the work when finished, and 
because I felt a pleasure in carrying it through the various 
stages. The process of manufacturing hats out of wool or 
fur is one which no man, who has a taste for skilful works 
of the hand, can contemplate without interest. Making a 
fur hat is a light, tasteful and fairy-like operation, in some 
of the stages ; one requiring close attention, and light and 
skilful hands. And when the hat is finished, nothing can be 
more sofl and delicate. The fur of the beaver, or of the 
otter, is susceptible of a very soft, bright and high finish. 
I always had great admiration for skill and ingenuity, when 
employed in the making of any thing useful ; but never had 
much regard for that skill which is devoted to making any 
thing merely ornamental, or which is designed solely to ad- 
minister to pleasure. I have far less admiration for that 
skill which could create a St. Paul's Cathedral, or a York 
Minster, than I have for that which can turn cotton or wool 
or silk in cloth, or iron into a plough or a spade, or corn into 
a pudding, or a loaf of bread ; the latter saves human beings 
from suffering and death ; the other sustains no life, relieves 
no suffering, and contributes nothing to the physical, social, 
or moral advancement of the human race. 



LIFE AMONG THE APPRENTICES. 

In about one year afler I entered the shop, I became the 
oldest apprentice. We were gathered from widely different 
and distant quarters ; but having, for the most part, been all 
born and brought up as children of the forest, we were all 
familiar with the same objects, and accustomed to the same 
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hardy, active life. But we differed widely as possible in our 
early religious training, and in our tenfpers. 

I have often looked back with wonder upon that group of 
young lads, just springing into manhood, with our discordant 
tempers and dispositions, and admired how we contrived to 
live so lovingly together. Our varied and joyous spirits, 
with now and theii an outbreak, were all so controlled and 
blended as to produce a kind, generous and happy company. 
On no part of my hfe do I look back with more satisfaction 
than on my brief but pleasant connection with those appren- 
tices ; and I have often regarded with surprise the steady 
and redeeming influence which we had on one another. I 
acted out my peculiarities of mind and disposition ; they did 
the same ; yet they came to love and respect me greatly, as I 
did them, and our parting, when it came, was a sad one. I 
made it a rule, from which I never deviated with those lads, 
(with one exception,) never to fret and scold at them, or to 
tease them. I had. learned a lesson, never more to be for- 
gotten, from the deep sorrow I felt at having vexed and tor- 
mented the generous spirit of my younger brother. Say or 
do what they would to me personally, I never complained of 
them. When any thing was done by them, of which I had 
to bear the blame, or expose them, I always bore the blame ; 
if any thing extraordinary was to be done, that required in- 
creased effort, I never put these extra tasks on them, nor 
asked them to assist me, if I could do them alone. If T 
wished for any tool, to carry on my work or to administer 
to my necessities or comfort, I never asked one of those ap- 
prentices to hand it to me ; I never called on them to do any 
thing for me which I could do for myself; and this I carried 
out while I was with them, and this habit of waiting on 
myself not only gave me a standing with them, but it 
also strengthened in me a feeling and habit of self-reli- 
ance and personal independence, which has been invalua- 
ble to me in the life I have been called to live the lact 
twenty years. 

To one practice I invariably adhered with these appren- 
tices. If I had apples, plums, pears, melons, or any good 
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edible, whether given to me or bought with my own money, 
I gave them a portion. This was my uniform conduct to- 
wards those generous-hearted lads. I had.no enjoyments 
in which they did not share, if it were possible for me to 
extend it to them. There is no act of my life, in the per- 
formance of which, I felt a more conscious sense of acting 
generously and rightly, and on which I look back with more 
comfort, than on my treatment of those my youthful com- 
panions. I did then enjoy the blessedness of giving. I 
knew I was right ; I knew my conduct was generous and 
self-forgetting. I did not pretend to have any religion in 
me ; for I had never been converted, and of course had 
nothing good in me ; but no power in heaven or earth could 
have made me believe that the feeling which prompted me 
thus to share what I had with these lads, was not right and 
good in itself, acceptable to God, and full of rich pleasure 
to myself. But in another point of view, I have ever re- 
garded my conduct with far less satisfaction ; though at the 
time I considered it right and expedient. I never received 
from them the least thing. I never asked them to share any 
thing they had with me ; and when it was offered, I m ver 
received it. But did they offer ? They never failed ; and 
those generous boys often felt hurt because I would not 
receive from them whatever token of affection and regard 
they had to give ; and they ever laid their apple, their roast 
potato, their bunch of raisins, or other tokens of kindness, 
by my place of work, in my desk, in my pocket, or by my 
bed, that I might take it without knowing from whom it 
came ; but it was immediately returned to any of them who 
would take it ; and if all refused it, it was put aside and lef^ 
to be disposed of by chance. They always received of 
mine ; I never received of theirs, but always gave a pe- 
remptory and determined refusal to their proffered kindness. 
I was wrong, entirely wrong ; I did not do as I would be 
done by ; for, had those boys refused my offers as I did 
theirs, it would have vexed me sorely, and deprived me of a 
source of one of my greatest luxuries at that time. They 
often told me I was wrong ; and that I did not do by them 
as I wished them to do by me. 
10* 
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" Shall I help you to this or that ? '* asks the mistress 
at table, of me. Without a thought, I answer — "No." 
" Will you take some fowl, bread, butter, or cheese ? *' 
" No, — No, — No," is the answer. Imagine a man at table, 
at random giving an unequivocal No to all such kindly asked 
and kindly intended questions, when, at the same time, he is 
half famished. This habit was so confirmed in me in child- 
hood and youth, and especially while connected with these 
young shop-mates, that I find it difficult to shake it off. But 
my willingness to share with those generous lads what I had, 
gave me great happiness. It took away many vexations 
and bickerings, which might have sprung from selfishness. 
They were uniformly kind and generous to me, and gener- 
ally so to one another. My conduct in giving endeared me 
to them, and theirs in receiving and offering endeared them 
to me. 

If I had carried out the spirit of sharing with others what- 
ever I had, during my life thus far, as I did then with these 
shopmates, it would have been far better for myself and all 
with whom 1 have had intercourse. It is a spirit that will 
conquer all on whom it is brought to bear. A man need 
fear no evil from those whom he can bring within the influ- 
ence of such a^spiri*. It saved our shop from becoming a 
scene of strife and quarrelling ; it would save the wide earth 
from violence and bloodshed. 

I determined that I would never be betrayed into an out- 
break of anger towards those young lads ; I have no recol- 
lection that I ever was. Whatever of anger I might feel, I 
kept it to myself; and never did I speak to them when I was 
excited, except in a deliberate, cool tone and manner. So 
disciplining myself, and that in proportion as I was soured in 
spirit, I became cool and deliberate in outward speech and 
demeanor. I then acquired a calmness of voice, and a cool- 
ness and self-possession of manners, that have stood me in 
stead since, in many a stern encounter with men of vio- 
lence and blood. It has been of infinite service to me in 
public debates, on Anti-Slavery and Non-£esistance. 

My fondness for music still continued. My shrill fife or 
sofl flute often beguiled my moments of leisure. A singing 
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school was taught in the village one winter. I greatly 
enjoyed attending it. The school was taught by a man 
who was counted very religious, and he always opened and 
closed his singing by a prayer. He was much given to 
talking to people about their souls, and about being convert- 
ed. But he was a sweet singer, and for this, and this 
only, I attended. I used to carry my flute, and play on 
that ; he had a harp, which he played. He would often try 
to get a word with me about my soul, but I contrived to 
shun these talks, while I reaped the pleasure and benefit of 
his musical powers, which were far more agreeable and 
profitable to me than his skill in talking about conversion 
and the state of the soul. 

For several weeks after he left, I conducted the singing 
school, meeting some fifty persons every Sunday evening, 
and instructing them iu singing. This I enjoyed greatly. 
Teaching this singing school l^d a powerful effect on my 
own feelings and conduct. Mine was a gratuitous school, 
and I taught it merely for the pleasure it afforded me. Mr. 
Bright had bought and presented to me a fine flute, and this 
helped me on greatly. Then, whenever I went to meeting, 
I led the singing ; and I often went solely to do this, for I 
had no pleasure or profit in the preachmg or praying. But 
the church members got into a discussion whether it was 
right for any one to sing in meeting who was not converted, 
and had not joined the church, and I gave it up. I felt that 
it was right for me to sing in the woods or fields, under the 
open canopy of heaven, in the presence of all created and 
uncreated biein^, and I could not see how it could be wrong 
for me to sing in a meeting-house, to a few Presbyterians. 

We were never controlled, in the least, by the man with 
whom we lived, as to our manner of spending the Sabbath. 
Whether we went to meeting or staid at home ; whether we 
read the Bible or read a newspaper; whether we were 
asleep or awake, in the house or in the fields, merry or sad, 
he cared not, provided we had put off our soiled clothes, 
#ashed, and put on clean ones, and did not disturb the 
neighbors, nor get into mischief. I often strolled away, 
((oietly and alone, down by the Chenango, — a beautifld 
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river, and flowing through the sweet valley in which the 
village of Norwich stood. In the meadows on its banks, 
have I spent many Sabbaths, under large apple trees, 
scattered here and there, that were planted by the Indians. 
Sometimes others of the young lads were with me, and 
we bathed in the clear river, and were refreshed. We 
picked berries, ate apples, (no one questioning our right 
to eat what apples we wanted,) laughed, sang, and 
inhaled the sweet, pure air of heaven, afler a week^s work 
in the shop. 

In about eighteen months after entering the shop, I could 
do my day's work by the middle of the afternoon. Then I 
used to put away my work, wash, and go to my room, and 
read or study. I obtained an old English Grammar, and 
made myself master of it; and afterwards, when I came to 
study the philosophy of language, I found I had all the essen- 
tial principles in my mind, — first introduced there in my 
little garret where I slept, and after I had accomplished my 
daily task at making hats. 

Geography, too, was there first studied by me. I became 
acquainted with the elementary principles of this science ; 
and my mind, after being employed in shaping wool and 
fur into an article for the comfort and use of man, grappled 
with oceans and continents, mountains and rivers, states and 
empires. I had a very large and minute Geography of the 
Western Hemisphere, and became most familiar with its 
climates, mountains, rivers, lakes and bays. The enlarge- 
ment of my mind by this study was an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of profit and pleasure to me. 

Of Astronomy, too, I obtained some knowledge. After 
spending most of the day with my mind engaged in business 
avocations, I would retire to my sleeping garret, and there, 
coat off, and sleeves rolled up, I would mount to the 
heavens, and wander and revel among the planets, and 
explore the mysteries of the vaulted sky. This was to me 
unspeakable bliss. I used to feel a sense of overwhelming 
grandeur, as I pursued the study of Astronomy. I had no 
means to go far into it ; but what I did study gave me a taste 
for it which I afterwards gratified to the full. 
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History I read, loo. I borrowed Rollings Ancient His- 
tory, and read it through. Mr. Bright, seeing me so fond 
of reading history, bought me a very fine edition, and gave 
it to me. I then read it through again, till its leading mili- 
tary characters and events were familiar to me. I obtained 
a history of the early settlement of the Puritans in New 
England, and of their wars with the Indians, and this I 
devoured. But even then, my heart and my head took the 
part of the Indians against the Puritans. These were my 
principal studies and readings during my apprenticeship. 
Arithmetic I never gave up. On this study, my mind rested 
as on nothing else. Over all other things there was doubt, 
uncertainty ; here all was light, demonstration, and nothing 
to be gainsayed or doubted. 

One of our fellow apprentices, named Henry Folsom, 
was a strange mixture. He was the only son of his mother, 
who was a widow, and who fondly doted on him, as her 
solace and support. He was the oldest apprentice in years, 
and the youngest in apprenticeship. He was taken into the 
shop at the earnest request of his kind mother, rather to 
acquire habits of application to some active and useful em- 
ployment, than from any necessity — she having enough to 
sustain him without labor. Poor Henry! He was the 
daily and hourly victim of some practical joke ; and then 
came down upon us the storms of his wrath; for when 
thus run upon, he seldom discriminated, but considered us 
all as leagued against him. 

Scarcely had he entered the shop, before his sensitiveness 
to jokes was made manifest. His great foible was seized 
upon as a source of amusement, and he was subjected to a 
fiery ordeal. He often infiicted personal injuries upon his 
tormentors; but the spirit which tormented him was one 
which never leads to the infliction of injuries upon the body, 
and which leads men to suffer great bodily pain without 
retaliation. It was the spirit of fun and frolic, and not of ill- 
will or hatred ; though the miseries it inflicts, the vexations 
and goadings of spirit, and the mental torments, are often 
more difficult to endure patiently than any bodily suflerings. 
It was so with that lad. Poor fellow ! he used to often 
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come to me with tears of vexation, completely worn down 
by the continual ridicule to which he was subjected, and 
beseech me to help him. I have often procured him a 
respite for a few days, but it was of no use; Jiis awkward- 
ness was irresistibly ludicrous, and the spirit of fun would 
not be controlled. 

He never could learn to shape wool or fur into a decent 
or useful hat ; he would always " bungle " some where in the 
process, and after spoiling many a pound of wool, and being 
the laughing-stock of the shop for about one year, he was 
sent home to his mother, where his spirit found repose, after 
being sorely tempest-tossed. He might truly say to his 
mother that he had been ^^ under distress of mind,^^ and that 
he had been " brought out." 

Was our treatment towards that shopmate right ? It was 
any thing but that. It was wrong, and that continually ; and 
when he left, I believe nearly every apprentice felt sorry 
for what he had said and done to him. He left behind him 
not only a vacancy in the shop, but a sting in the hearts of 
some of us. For myself, I can say in truth, that I never 
felt any comfort in thinking about it, after I had joined the 
others in ridiculing him. 

I cannot but allude here to my early feelings towards those 
who are deformed in body or mind, or are laboring under 
any disabilities of person or position. My father impressed 
on my mind, in childhood, the exceeding cruelty and wick- 
edness of making the personal deformity of any human 
being a subject of merriment; and I never could, with any 
satisfaction, ridicule, of hear others ridicule such persons, 
either to their faces or behind their backs. ^ I had no sym- 
pathy with it. When a child and a youth, I never could 
bear to hear ragged people, or beggars, or the lame, halt, 
blind, or deaf, made* subjects of mirth among children. 
The same feeling I had about idiotic and insane people. 
It ever seemed to me indicative of a mean, coarse and 
cruel disposition in children, to make game of such persons. 
People naturally deformed in body or mind, should ever be 
treated kindly ; it is aggravating their burdens to make them 
objects of merriment. Such ought to be made to feel and 
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know that they always have our sympathies, and that we 
delight to help bear their burdens, and make them forget 
their infirmities. This would soothe and comfort them, and 
strew* their otherwise sad pathway with flowers. I have 
ever felt it to be utterly wrong to mock at any human being 
for any thing about him he could not help, and in which he 
had no choice. 

The same feeling in me extended to drunkards. I never 
could have any enjoyment or merriment over the babblings 
and staggerings of a drunkard; and when I used to see 
children making fun of them, and vexing them, I ever felt 
an inclination to take their part, and save them from their 
youthful tormentors. 

One of our fellow-apprentices was born out of wedlock. 
He had a mother, who had trained him up in a good way, 
and whom he dearly loved ; but he never knew a father, nor 
was known by one. This was one of the best tempered, 
most steady, intelligent and enterprising lads in the shop. 
He was generally beloved by the rest, and by the whole 
family. He was generous, and kind to all. But I have 
heard that youth reproached, because he was born contrary 
to law. They made him suffer for the fault of his parents. 
I never could see the justice of that public sentiment, that 
meets out reproach to such people on account of the circum- 
stances of their birth. It seems to me no less unnatural and 
monstrous, than unjust and cruel. I never could hear that 
generous shop mate mocked on this account, without a feel- 
ing of indignation ; and I felt then, and do still feel, that my 
indignation was a just and righteous one. Though justified 
by those calling themselves Christians, it is a fiendish spirit 
that thus visits upon a child the iniquities of its parents, and 
msdces him an object of cruel reproach, because they did not 
do justice by him. 

The necessary result of such treatment to the person 
thus bom must be to make him hate his parents, and loathe 
the religion and the Being who can sanction such injustice. 
No power in heaven or earth can make him feel that it is 
just, that he should be branded for that over which he could 
have no control. But it is false to assert that Christianity 
evQr created or sanctioaed such a sentiment, 
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Should it be said that the sentunent grew up as the result 
of the principle, that "' the iniquities of the fathers are to be 
visited upon their children ; ^' my reply is, if that remark of 
the Jewish law was designed to create and sustain a senti- 
ment, those thus bom must of necessity reject the doctrine 
and the Being, that can thus unjustly impute to them as their 
reproach, the circumstances of their birth. As well re- 
proach a man for being a descendant of Adam. As well 
tell him that he is a sinner, and is to be blamed and punished, 
because his first parents sinned and were punished. No 
revelation, no miracle, no power can ever make a human 
being feel this to be just, while man^s moral constitution 
remains as it is. 



A SINCERE CHRISTIAN. 

Mrs. Bright was a truly good woman, her religion being 
a principle of daily life, governing her feelings and her 
practice. An old woman, by the name of Snow, used to 
visit her. She was a kind of mother to all in the pretly village, 
having seen it spring up amid the wilderness ; herself being 
one of the first settlers. She knew every body, and every 
body knew and loved her. She could tell the history of the 
past, when few beside Indians dwelt on the borders of the 
Chenango river, and fi hed in its waters. I used to love to 
meet that kind Christian woman, and hear her talk. I be- 
came well acquainted with her. She used to ask permission 
for me to come into the house, that she might talk with me ; 
and, as much as I dreaded to have others talk to me about 
my soul, I was ever glad to hear her talk about any thing. 
She spoke so kindly, so sweetly, and so cheerfully, that it 
was pleasant to hear her. There was no awful, holy man- 
ner, tone or look, about her; no afiectation, no solemn 
grimace, no making up religious /ace« at me ; but she just 
entered into my feelings and answered my questions, kindly 
and naturally, without any solemn and ominous shake of the 
head. She had much to say about the Bible ; and though I 
had been taught to believe every chapter and verse of it to 
be the word of God, yet I used to ask her, " How she knew 
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it was ? " Her only answer was : " I know it is, for I ftd 
that it is.'' When I asked her how she knew there was a 
God and another state of existence, her ever ready and 
ever positive and only answer was : " I know there is a fu- 
ture state and a God, because I am conscious of it.'' When 
I used to tell her, that her feelings could be no evidence to 
me, she would ask me, " Do you not feel the same evidence 
that there, is a God and a future state, that you have of your 
own present existence ? I do," she would say, *' and can 
no more doubt the one than the other." To this argument, 
I could never find an answer. That kindly and truly Chris- 
tian woman taught me many good things. She would insist 
that her consciousness was sufficient evidence to her of the 
truth and power of Christianity ; and that if ever I felt that 
truth and power, then my feelings would become evidence 
to me. 

But I would never allow the authority of the church and 
ministers in settling truth, at which she was greatly grieved. 
She used to urge me to read for myself the Bible, which I 
promised on one occasion to do from beginning to end. Had 
always, from childhood, been spoken to in this frank and I 
kindly way on religious matters, as they were called, I be- 
lieve my whole life had been a happier one. I should have had 
less to contend with. My acquaintance with her is a kind of 
bright sunny spot in my mental horizon, so far as my mind 
has been exercised on points of theology. She directed me 
in fact to religion, as a living principle in the soul — to God 
as an ever present, ever controlling Guide to my youth — 
taught me to look to Him as a little child to a father. The 
spirit, embodied in that woman, seemed inexpressibly lovely 
to me ; and I could not but wish that it might be mine. 



GOING HOME. 

I had been in that shop about five months, when I was 
allowed two weeks' absence to visit my father. During that 
whole time, I had not ceased to pine in my heart for home, 
Those few months taught me to know the full import of 
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the "• home of childhood.'^ It was a moment of joyous im* 
patience, when, at the dawn of day, and before any one was 
stirring, I started for home. It was about thirty miles, and 
neariy half the distance lay through woods, with here and 
there a clearing, and scarcely an apology for a road. I 
could not wait for breakfast, and I was to walk the dis- 
tance in an intensely hot August day, and the little springs 
and brooks were dried up. 

I took some pieces of dried salt fish in my pocket and 
started, and soon struck into the woods, and came across 
one range of hills after another, until I became ravenously 
hungry. I ate my salt fish — then came the thirst, not less 
intolerable than the hunger ; and I could find no spring or 
brook to slake it. To add to my troubles, a new pair of 
boots pinched and blistered my feet. Off went boots and 
stockings, and carrying them in my hand, I walked barefoot 
the rest of the way, being some fourteen miles. As I came 
down upon the Butternut Creek, I entered a little dirty tav- 
ern. I asked, " Have you any beer ? " "I have," said the 
landlord. " Let me have a pint," said I — my mind think- 
ing all the while only of beer made of ginger, and various 
kinds of pleasant roots. He soon presented the beer. It 
frothed on the top, and looked as if it would taste deliciously. 
I put it to my mouth, nor stopped to breathe, till it was all 
down. And this was my first drink of ale or porter^ and 
the last. I have no recollection of having drank one drop 
from that day to this. That was enough to last one man a 
life-time. Besides the bitterness of it, which was insupport- 
able, the fou) stuff so affected me that I could not walk with 
comfort for two hours. 

I reached the top of the mountain whence I could look 
down upon the sweet home of my childhood, long before 
night. There I sat down, and for an hour feasted my spirit 
by looking upon the dear spot. The hills, the forests, the 
brooks, and all, were the same. I hastened down to my 
father's house, and there were my father, my brothers, and 
my three young sisters, and, also, my father's third wife, 
ready to welcome me, I found a second step-mother, 
and my father seemed perfectly happy in the marriage. 
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Every body and every thing seemed glad to see me back 
again. 

Here, with what interest did I visit every meadow, pasture 
and field, where I had worked, and where I had watched after 
the sheep and cows and horses, and every corner where I 
had picked raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, wild 
cherries, plums and gooseberries, and wandered through the 
woods and by the streams, where I had so often sported. 
For a time, my heart was full. Home was associated with 
the place, as well as with father, brothers and Msters. This 
feeling of home, as a locality, is nearly gone ; and now 
I feel that where duty is, there is home. 1 often feel that 
the universe is the beautiful, magnificent, illimitable home 
of my spirit. Still, even now, I love to visit that swtset 
little vale. 

I staid one fortnight in the indulgence of my domestic af- 
fections ; then departed again on foot for my distant place 
of residence. An older brother accompanied me a few 
miles to the top of the hill that looked down upon the home 
valley, and there we parted in the woods; he returned, 
and I went about half a mile deeper into the woods, and 
there sat down on a log, took out my flageolet, and played a 
sweet, plaintive air to relieve my desolation. 

But a change had come over me during my five months' 
absence. I had come to think and act more for m3rself on 
all matters ; and I felt that I was in the right way. I came 
to the hat-shop again ; went to work with a better relish, and 
I have never felt that dreadful feeling of home -sickness since. 



REVIVAL OF RELIGION. — MY CONVERSION. 

I come now to an important period, in which an event 
occurred that changed the whole course of my life. I was 
at this time twenty years of age. It took place in the winter 
of 1817. 

A Presbyterian church had been organized in the village. 
Having no minister to do their work, they used to do their 
own smging, and praying, and preaching. Rev. John 
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Truair, of Sherburne, — a village twelve miles nort 
Norwich, — was invited to spend a few weeks among tl 
as an evangelist. He was an extraordinary man ; mic 
aged, tall and erect, with piercing black eyes ; foppis 
his dress and manners, and having a habit of playing 
his watch key and seal, while preaching or praying, 
was a man of stem brow, emphatic and determined tor 
voice, and thoroughly versed in the art of moving the i 
ings, and pr<SBlucing an excitement in society. 

This mai^ame ; began to hold meetings ; to sing, p 
and preach ; to go from house to house, visiting &mi 
talking to ^ery individual about his or her soul, and pra] 
with ftemT' Soon rumor said that a revival had bej 
The miifi^er assured the people who flocked to 1 
his eloqu^ce, "that the Lord was about to visit 
village, and to gather into His fold His elect." ' 
announcement had a startling effect, and led to the inq 
among many — "Who are the elect?" And many m 
up their minds to be among the chosen ones. Meet 
were multiplied ; praying and singing were more freqi 
and energetic ; exhortations and appeals to the unconve 
were more earnest. Soon it was rumored about that 
one and that one were " under distress of mind," and pec 
were asked in public to pray for them. Notes were j 
sented by individuals to the minister, asking him and 
church to pray for an unconverted relative or friend. Tl 
notes were read and commented on by the minister, and 
were urged to put up prayers for such persons. Pra 
and conference meetings, and family visitations, were mi 
plied. The excitement soon extended through the vill 
and surrounding neighborhoods. There was not a fan 
nor an individual that was not more or less moved by 1 
excitement, to approve or oppose. Converts soon begai 
appear. It was made public that such and such persons '. 
" found or experienced religion." It was expected 1 
those who had been "brought out" would at once I 
witness to the fact, by rising up in a prayer or confere; 
meeting, tell their experience, make an exhortation to tl 
old companions, telling them they could go no more \ 
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them — that they had "chosen a portion among the people 

From the first arrival of John Truair iii the town, I had been 
greatly taken with the man, though I had not formed any 
personal acquaintance with him, nor did I wish to do it. I 
admired his preaching and praying in public, but 1 had not 
a willingness to have him talk to me about my soul, or to 
have it supposed that I felt any concern about religion. Yet 
I was spell-bound by his preaching and praying, before I 
had a thought of applying what he said to my own case. 

In his crowded meetings in the evenings, in private dwel- 
lings, or in school-houses, I used to get behind all others in 
some dark comer, where none could be witness to my 
interest; and there I would sit, completely fascinated, as I 
heard that man pour forth his prayers and preachings. I 
often felt overcome by them, but concealed my emotion, le^ 
I should be thought to be " under distress of mind." 

I conducted the singing in these meetings when I was 
present. This I greatly enjoyed. Most rousing hymns 
were given out, and I used to sing them in the most excit- 
ing tunes ; so that the efiect of the singing was not much 
less on the people assembled, than the preaching and pray- 
ing. The revival had come down upon the whole village, 
and was sweeping over it like a whirlwind. Nothing else 
was talked of. All amiisements among the young people 
were abandoned, and the whole village flocked to tihe exck- 
ing scenes of the prayer and conference meetings. 

I certainly partook of that excitement in no ordinary 
degree. I thoroughly enjoyed it; and yet there were times 
when it was not all enjoyment. The man must have been 
of more than Indian hardihood and self-possession not to 
have been excited. But at the first, it was my enjoyment 
in seeing a whole community thoroughly aroused ; in seeing 
them look, speak and act in earnest, as if urged forward by 
some irresistible impulse to the accomplishment of some 
great end ; this, together with the energetic and determined 
manner and eloquence of the minister, w&s the 9ole cause 
of my de«p interest in thd revlvJil. I could not have made 
merry^t^itfi that scene ; 1 did not ^irtsh t6 have it cease; the 
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whole town was in terribl^^eamest, in pursuit of something 
which they deemed worthy to call forth their mightiest ener- 
gies. Beneath all my enjoyment, I felt that I had never been 
** under distress of minil,'' and been " brought out," and that 
I must be. I certainly felt, and at times, when alone, pain- 
fully felt, tha^l" must seek and find that thing called reli- 
.gion, or I must suffer the torments of hell for ever. This 
was impressed upon my mind at times with great force, in 
my private moments. I finally gave myself up to this 
feeling entirely. 

It was under this deeply excited state of mind, this deter- 
mination to ^^ seek religion and to find it," that I began to 
read the Bible with a view to read it through, and judge for 
myself of its contents. I was enabled so to manage my 
work in the shop, as to have several hours every day, and 
all Sunday, for reading. I had a Bible, in which my father 
had written hb own name and mme, and which he had given 
me when I left home. This I began to read with a purpose 
to go through the whole of it. I read on, verse after verse 
and chapter after chapter, from the first to the last, and 
generally with a deepening interest, and a more settled pur- 
pose to make myself possessor of that hidden, but invaluable 
jewel which was called religion, and of which I had heard 
so much from my earliest childhood. The impression be- 
came daily more vivid, that I had not yet found religion, and 
that I must find it, and that this was the time to finish the 
work. I had begun it, and I felt as determined to go through 
with it, and finish what seemed to me to be the necessary 
work of conviction and conversion, as I ever was to learn a 
lesson, or to demonstrate^ a mathematical problem. 

No. pen could portray the anguish with which, at that time, 
I contemplated the fall of Adam and Eve. I had been thorough- 
ly taught in the Westminster Catechism, and the questions 
and answers about the fall rose up to my excited mind -with 
terrible distinctness. The following especially: "Did all 
mankind fall in Adam's first transgression ? " Answer. " All 
mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him in his first transgression." 
. Q. " Into what estate did the fall bring all mankind ? " 
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A. *'*' The fall brought mankiiid into an estate of sin and 
misery." 

Q. " Wherein consists the sinfulness of that estate where- 
into man fell ? '^ A. '^ In the guilt of Adam^s first sin, 
the want of original righteousness, and the corruption of hb 
whole nature, which is commonly called Original Sin ; to- 
gether with all actual transgressions, which proceed from 

Q. " What is the misery of that state, whereinto man 
fell ? " A. " All mankind, by their fall, lost communion 
with God, are under his wrath and curse, and so made liable 
to all the miseries in this life, to death itself, and to the pains 
of hell forever." 

I did then believe, as I sat in my little garret, on my rude 
old chest, reading the third chapter of Genesis, that when 
Adam ate the apple, I '^ sinned in him, and fell with him ; " 
that, by that one act of Adam, I was " brought into a state 
of sin," was bom destitute " of original righteousness," had 
received " corruption in my whole nature," had " lost all 
communion with God," " was under his wrath and curse," 
** made liable to all the miseries in this life, to death itself, 
and to the pains of hell forever." 

I had a profound conviction of the understandbg that all 
this was true, and, by turns, I scorned Adam with indigna- 
tion, and then wept over his weakness and his fall. I be- 
wailed my misfortune, for such I considered my existence to 
be under such circumstances, and wondered how my parents 
could dare to cause me to be, when they believed my being 
must, of necessity, be " under the wrath and curse of God." 
As I read through the New Testament, I felt that it must be 
true, and I longed to be possessed of its glorious spirit. 
What was the result of my reading ? What did I find ? I 
did not find religion. 

The excitement went on, rather increasing than diminish- 
ing. Several of the leading men and women of the village 
had been convicted and converted. The conversion of a 
sedate, influential lawyer was announced. I was at the 
meeting when he first made known the fact, and gave a 
most stirring exhortation. This '* brought out " Others under 
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distress of mind. I certainly was laboring under much 
anguish of mind ; my enjoyment of the excitement still con- 
tinued, but mingled with it was an abiding sense of wretch- 
edness. The very operation of which I had so often thought 
and heard with dread, had commenced with me, and I felt 
myself going through it, in all its bitterness. I can say with 
truth, tluit but a small part of my distress had any reference 
to any particular act of wickedness which I had perpetrated. 
My anguish was the result of my theological belief, rather 
than of conscious wrong-feeling or doing. I was in a dis- 
tracted state. My heart was at war with my head. My 
theology said I was " under the wrath and curse of Grod." 
My heart said No to that My head said, I had " lost all 
communion with God.'' My heart said that I loved to be 
close to him, and to feel fiiat I lived and moved in Him. 
Thus was I sorely distressed ; my heart an utter infidel to 
my head, and my affections pouring contempt upon my 
theology. Bitterly now did I suffer the consequences of 
having imbibed, in childhood, a theology at variance with the 
facts relating to my physical and moral being. 

The hearts of Calvinists often reject the theological dog- 
mas of their heads. Their affections are at war with their 
opinions. What Calvinistic professor feels that he sinned in 
Adam ? Yet this is his theology. Who really feels that he is 
deservedly under the " wrath and curse of God," because 
Adam ate of the forbidden fruit? Yet his head asserts 
this to be so. A human heart is necessarily at war with 
a Calvinistic head. 

After being several weeks under this distress of mind, at 
length I " was brought out," I had sought religion, and I 
had found it, as I supposed, and as others did. I had always 
been taught to believe that persons would generally know 
the exact time and place of their conversion. I had often 
heard this point warmly debated, and many maintained that 
if the certain time and place were not known, and could n6t 
be specified, this of itself was enou^ to render null and void 
all other evidences of a change. The first question to new 
converts often was : ^ Do you remember the time and place 
in whfch you were converted?" Of coiirde^this b6eam<e. 
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an important point. I suppose I knew the time and place at 
which the operation was wrought upon me. I was in my 
little chamber, on my bed, reading and thinking over my 
calamitous state ; ready, at times, to curse the day that gave 
me birth under such circumstances, and then ready to curse 
myself for thus cursing that day. At one moment, indignant 
at Adam for taking that forbidden fruit, when he well knew 
that a ^* covenant had been made with him, not only for 
himself, but for all his posterity," and that if he ate it, it 
would bring countless millions under the " wrath and curse 
of Gpd," and expose them to " the pains of hell forever." 
I did feel indignant, when I thought of this ; and then again, 
I was crushed with a sense of misfortune, in being placed in such 
a condition, by a Being whose power was so irresistible. At 
one time, I had a feeling that my parents committed an 
awful crime, in causing my existence under these circum- 
stances ; and then 1 was horrified at myself for casting the 
blame on them. 1 felt crushed down to the earth, and over- 
whelmed with a sense of my affliction. 

At length, as I thus lay brooding over my condition, there 
was an instantaneous revolution in my feelings ; from deep 
anguish, I passed to great joy. There was a sudden revul- 
sion from sorrow to joy. I had found deliverance, and said 
to myself, " This is religion I I have found it at last ! " 

I did then and long afterwards think 1 was then and there 
made a Christian by that operation. It was this sudden re- 
vulsion in' my feelings, which I supposed constituted me a 
Christian. My distress about fny unfortunate and miserable 
condition as a descendant of Adam, and an heir of his guilt 
and shame, was gone. I believed the doctrine still, but it 
did not greatly distress me. My indignation against Adam 
and my parents was gone, though I still believed that they 
were very weak, for doing what they knew involved such 
fearful consequences. A few evenings after my "being 
brought out," there was to be a church-meeting ; where it 
was expected many would tell their experience. Multitudes 
were there to hear. Among others, I came upon the stand, 
and, to use the language which all used, related " what the 
Lord had done to my soul" — a phrase expressive simply 
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of the process of being " under distress of mind,*' and of 
♦* being brought out" & I told the process through which I 
had passed. 

This process, as I now think, was simply a mental 
one. I did not suppose that " my deliverance *' was designed 
to suppress any wrong feelings, and to strengthen those that 
are good; nor was I conscious of having been delivered 
from any evil passion and habit. The deliverance which I 
sought and found was one from darkness to light — from 
sorrow to joy. I believe this was the impression of that 
whole community respecting the religion which wat to be 
sought and found. It consisted in being punctual to attend 
meetings ; fearless and faithful to talk to persons about their 
souls, and to warn them to escape from wrath to come ; 
faithful to keep the Sabbath, to join a church and abide by 
its regulations, and to observe the sacrament. It is certain 
that, m the estimation of the new converts, their change 
referred mainly or wholly to such matters. This the final 
event showed beyond contradiction. 

Several young men in the place were determined to 
arrest the excitement. To this end, they set on foot a ball. 
They made great efforts ; bespoke the best hall in the place, 
engaged a famous musician to do the fiddling, issued their 
cards, prepared for their supper, and intended to have a 
splendid dance. The evening came, and the fiddler ; but 
there were few dancers, male or female. There had been 
a powerful excitement about the ball among those who sym- 
pathized with the revival. Their zeal became bolder and 
more intense than ever. The minister gave one of his 
most terrible sermons against it, as an atheistical design, as 
he expressed it, to " drive the Lord away from Norwich." A 
meeting was appointed the evening of the ball, and near 
where it was to be, in order that those who chose might have 
an opportunity to plead with the Deity, not to gratify the 
wishes of the impious dancers by leaving the place. The 
young converts caught up the cry put forth by the minister, 
that ^ose who got up the ball were seeking to drive the 
Lord awa^ from the village. So the prayer-meeting was 
pitted against the ball — the latter to drive the Lord away. 
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the former to keep him there ; and when it was known how 

signally the ball had failed, the remark was usually made, 
that the dancers had found the Lord too strong for them. 

I doubt not that many who went into that revival, jHrent 
into it from the same motive that leads people to a ball or a 
theatre — the love of excitement. 

I knew I had been in a state of great excitement, and I 
knew not how much of the revolution in my mind, which 
W9S called conversion, was attributable to thui. I obtained 
leave of Mr. 6. to travel three weeks. I had a brother living 
in Pennsylvania, whom I wished to see. I turned my back 
on Norwich and the revival, which was then in full progress, 
and started off, on foot, to visit my brother. My motive for 
going was, to get out of the excitement, and try how I 
should feel when I mingled with others who were not at all 
excited ; I wanted to know if what I had experienced was 
to be any thing abiding. 

I arrived in Pennsylvania, and had a pleasant time with 
my relatives. While there, my excitement cooled down in 
a good degree. Yet I felt no abatement of my determina- 
tion to lead a religious life, as I understood that to mean. 

I returned from Pennsylvania. The excitement had sub- 
sided greatly. The different churches were gathering in 
the new converts. That village I lefl in a strong convulsion ; 
I found it calm. Meetings were continued, but no body 
seemed excited ; all were engaged in their employments, as 
if nothing had happened. 

Soon after my return, I " came forward," as it was called, 
to join the church. A meeting was to be held to examine 
candidates for admission to the Presbyterian Church. Over 
sixty came forward, myself among the rest. There I again 
told the story of my conversion, detailed the process through 
which I had passed, and which I honestly and sincerely 
thought was the great process through which all must pass 
to become Christians. 

I was accepted with the rest, on condition of my declar- 
ation of belief in all the tenets put forth in the Westminster 
Catechism, which I then could honestly and truly make. 
The minister, elders, deacons and members were satisfied 
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that I was a Christian, from the experience through which 
I had passed. I was, with the rest, formally propounded to 
he admitted ; and a few Sundays after, we were all taken 
into the church. 



MY FIRST LETTER. 

The first letter I ever wrote, was written to my father, 
giving him an account of the process through which I had 
passed in conviction and conversion, and of my joining the 
church. This, indeed, was the first time I ever tried my 
hand at original composition. I insert the letter as it was 
written, correcting only some instances of incorrect spel- 
ling and grammar. This letter contains a true specimen of 
my theology, and of my ideas of the process of becoming a 
Christian, when I was twenty years old. 

NoRwicna, January 19, 1817. 
BsLOYBD Fatheb: 

. It is with great satLsfaction I now relate, and it will undoubtedly 
be a great consolation to you to learn what God has done for your 
son. I have the clearest reason to believe He has brought me to 
behold my situation, which was dreadful beyond expression. I 
hope and trust that he has so established my mind that I may, in 
whatever situation in life I may be, know where to flee for refuj^. 
I have been between hope and despair for some time, not knowing 
where to go, nor which way to turn. Jesus was continually 
inviting me to take his yoke upon me. He has said that his yoke 
is easy, and his burden is light ; but I thought the burden and the 
yoke would be heavy. I thought if I should take them upon me, 
that my Mends would forsake me — that my young companions 
would be laughing me to scorn and derision. They would say, 
" This fellow has been told by somebody that he must die and go to 
hell, if he did not make his peace with God, and he was afiraid of it." 
I have been told by you, fatiier, times innumerable, that I must die, 
but I was not conscious then of the feet ; but now I have been made 
to realize that this world is nothing but a prison, and that death is 
the only door out of it ; and when that door shaU be opened, I shall 
enter into a world where my state will be eternally miserable or 
eternally happy. This day has been more happy to me than ten 
thousand times ten thousand days of mirth. It gives me heartfelt 
pleasure to inform you that, this day, there have been about fifty 
converts admitted into the Presbyterian Church — the most part of 
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them yonng people, from the ages of twelve to twenty-four yeaze. 
L.ast Sabbath there were about thirty taken into the Baptist Church, 
of iw'liich Elder Jedediah Randall has the care. There is no settled 
I^resbyterian minister in this place, but Mr. John Truair, pastor of 
the Pirst Congregational Church in Sherburne, has been with us 
here for sereral weeks, in which time there haye been meetings 
held two or three times a week, and conferences held almost every 
nighLt in the week ; and the general inquiry is — ** What shall I do 
to inherit eternal Hfe ? " Would that this might be the inquiry, till 
all shall have made their peace with their Mi^Ler. 
I am, your affectionate son, 

HENRY C. WRIGHT. 

P. S. — My Brothbbs and Friends: 

I cannot close this letter with a clear conscience, without warning 
you to be prepared to meet your God. That you are in a state of 
rebellion against the Almighty, you cannot deny, since He has 
declared, in the holy Scriptures, that except you repent of your 
sins, and turn to Him and accept of salvation, as it is freely offered 
to you in the gospel, you shall all perish, and that eternally. Now 
1 entreat you, as you value your immortal souls, to come out from 
the world, and be ye separate ; for so long as you go on in the ways 
of sin, you are sealing your eternal damnation. May God make 
you sensible that deatiL is nigh at hand, when all that you have 
gained in this world will profit you nothing; when relations, 
mends, honors and distinctions among men wiU be of no avail. 
Where will you, I ask, flee, if you have not an interest in Him who 
bore the scoffings and derisions of men, and gave his Hfe for the 
redemption of mankind — who was dead and buried, and who con- 
quered death and hell, burst the bars of death, and rose triumphant 
over the grave, and ascended up to heaven ; and there sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father, and there is continually making 
intox^ession for your sins and mine ? 

Now I invite you — I entreat you — I pray you — I beg of you — 
I warn you — to prepare yourselves to stand before the awful 
Judge, who will judge you as you have judged. I pray that God 
will open your eyes and understandings ; I pray that He would 
make you sensible of your lost and undone condition ; I pray that 
your days may be prolonged, and that you may not be cut off in 
your mad career, tUl you shaU have repented of your sins — that 
you may be made sensible that the gates of hell are open night and 
day, and that smooth is the descent and easy is the way. I pray 
that you may realize this. Come, now, my brothers and friends, 
and let us give glory to God. Amen. 

I remain, your affectionate brother and friend, 

H. C. W. 
12 
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PART 111. -THE MAN. 



My readmg and study, during my apprenticeship, had 
created in me a strong desire to go to school to one who 
could instruct me in the higher branches of Mathematics^ 
in Geometry, Astronomy, and Mental and Natural Philoso- 
phy. I had settled in my mind to gratify this desire, as 
soon as my apprenticeship should be ended. But that 
period was fortunately anticipated by about eighteen months. 

About three months afler I had put myself under the 
watch and care of a Presbyterian Church, business being 
very dull, Mr. B. expressed a wish to reduce the number of 
his apprentices. Four of us at once made known to him 
our willingness to leave, if it should be agreeable to him. 
We had learned the trade, and could work at it as jour- 
neymen, or carry it on for ourselves. Mr. B. complied with 
our request We all wrote cheerfully to our parents or 
guardians, and made known our wishes and Mr. B.^s com- 
pliance. My father directly consented ; but, as I afterwards 
found, for a reason of which I had no suspicion. I had no 
thought of giving up working at hatting to make my living ; 
any other course had never entered my mind. I did wish 
to go to school, and this was my motive for wishing to 
leave. 

I felt, most keenly, the want of knowing how to express 
my thoughts on paper. This art I was trying to learn, and 
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I kad my pen and ink and paper always at hand, to put 
down any thoughts with which I was pleased, and which 1 
wished to preserve. But, though a most delightful work, it 
was unsatisfactory, because I had nobody to criticise me, 
and to tell me wherein to improve. 

The terms of dissolving the relation subsisting between 
Mr. B. and myself were satisfactorily adjusted, and I began 
to realize the fact that I was to leave and go to school. My 
heart leaped for joy ; and, at the same time, it was sad. I 
felt desolate at the idea of separating from that band of 
youths who had shown so much generous affection and con- 
fidence towards me, and whom I sincerely loved and 
respected. 1 had formed a strong attachment to the young 
children of the family, with whom I had often romped and 
Iftughed. Then there were many in the village who had 
partaken in the same religious excitement, and had joined 
the church when I did ; we had sung, ptayed and worshipped 
often together, and a strong feeling of fraternity subsisted 
between us. 

In April, 1817, the business matters relating to my depar- 
ture were all completed. I spent an evening with many of 
lAkOBe who had been the ** subjects of the revival.'* We had 
been often together ; and now, for the last time, we met and 
talked over the great future in this and another state. We 
had, as we supposed, all been the subjects of a work or 
operation which we regarded as divine — a sort of miracle; 
the effect of which wdts to change our relations to Grod and 
man, and to secure to us a title to the kingdom of heaven. 
We had taken the sacrament together; and this we consid- 
ered the highest evidence of our regenerated state. Once 
more we sang and prayed together, and interchanged our 
thoughts and feelings, pledging ourselves to one another and 
to God, to be true and faithftil to our allegiance to him. 
But, alas ! how soon were these pledges forgotten by some ! 
We parted ; a few of us have met since. Some four months 
afterwards, I returned to the place on a visit; and, on 
inquiry, found that several of those who were most zealous 
in praying, exhorting and singing during the revival, and 
who had bid fairest to be bright and shining lights in the 
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church, had gone far, &r astray, and had become t^n-fold 
more the children of evil than tii^y were before. 

I spent an evening with my fellow apprentices. We 
had been very intimate and very happy together. There 
had been no unkindness between me and them ; or if any, 
it had been forgiven and forgotten. Our mutual afi^tion 
and esteem had been uninterrupted ; they had confided in 
me without measure. We were ardent, hopeful, confiding 
and inexperienced ; and we were determined to make our 
way boldly and energetically, by some honest and useful 
calling. The names of those who were to leave were 
Hiram Kinney, Robert Dixon, Horace Bagg, and H. C. 
Wright 1 was to leave the next day. This was a time of 
joy and sadness ; of fond anticipation, high resolve, and 
fixed determination to meet and conquer '* the ills that fiesh 
is heir to.*' We were about to separate, and had no hope of 
meeting again. Dear, generous youths ! There is one heart 
that still cherishes you fondly, though its possessor has been a 
wanderer far from that little chamber where we had our 
last interview. I love to think of those fellow apprentices, 
and count the *time spent with them as among the most 
thoughtful, influential and pleasant days of my existence. 
We parted, to live together no more.* 

The next day, I bade adieu to all, and started off, accom- 
panied a short way by Mr. Br^ht. As we left the house, 
he entered into conversation with me on religious matters in 
reference to himself; said the future was all dark to him, 
and that he had little comfort in looking into it ; encouraged 
me to persevere in the straightforward and honest course I 
had pursued with him ; and when he parted from me, asked 
me to forget and forgive any ill-temper or unkindness he 

* The above was written in Scotland, in June, 1847. Since my 
return to America, in September, 1847» I bave met H. K., one of 
those who left with me. He is a Judge of Probate in Otsego County, 
New York State. He informed me of the prosperity of R. D, and 
H. B., the two others who left at that time ; and also of the other 
apprentices, and of Mr. Bright and his family. One of the sons, 
Jesse Blight, is now a Senator in Congress, from Indiana. Thirty 
years ago, I bore him in my arms, as an infant child ! 
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had ©ver shown to me. The tears were in his eyes. We 
parted, and I have never seen him since. 

I went on my way, and from that hour to this, my con- 
nection with hatting ceased. 

As I passed on my way to my father's home, I had time 
for reflection. It was a day of heart-searchings. I was 
alone, and much of the way in the woods, where none hut 
th« All-seeing eyes were upon me. That day, for the first 
time, I felt that I was a Man ; and had resumed responsi- 
bilities as such. I was twenty years of age ; and my father 
had let me act for myself in the matter of dissolving my 
connection with Mr. Bright. As I passed over those hills 
Mdd through those woods, on foot and alone, I had leisure to 
ask, what I was — and how I came to be what I was. — 
The world was before me, and I was fairly in for self- 
guidance and self-support. I determined to go to school, a 
longer or shorter term, as the case might be, but not over 
mx months ; and then to work as a journeyman hatter, till I 
could get means to set. up the business for myself. How 
little did I know of the future ! 

At that period of my life, it was a deep and settled con- 
viction of my heart, that no created being had any right to 
exercise auth(mty over me ; and any attempt to do so, instantly 
aroused in me a spirit of determined and energetic resistance. 
I was happy in being influenced by aflfection and kindness ; 
but I felt a disposition to scorn and defy all exercise of 
authority over me, by those who, as I believed, were only 
my equt^ls. I did then feel that I was fully competent 
to the task of guiding and sustaining m3rself, so far as human 
instrumentality was needed. My nature led me into habits 
of forming my own opinion of men and things ; I felt that I 
had a right to mark out a course for myself, and pursue it 
unmolested, provided I interfered not with the just claims of 
others. But I had not then learned to apply this sentiment 
to Church and State, and it was long before I did. 

I consulted my father as to my future course, Bxid found 
that he and my step-mother, the minbter, and othcprs, had 
wtufksi out for tne a destiny widely diH^rent from th^t 
iMsh t bad ftced Mp^m, I bad decided od being a batter ; 
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they had determined on making a minister, or priest, of me. 
Here was an unexpected turn to my affairs. My parents 
and brothers offered to assist in furnishing the means, if I 
would study and become a minister. This inquiry, then, 
was before me. Shall I be a minister, or a hatter ? I de- 
termined to go to school a few months, and then go to 
work again at my trade. 

There was a school kept in Hartwick village, four miles 
north of my father's, and where he went to meeting. Ar- 
rangements were made, and I at once entered it ; confining 
myself to English studies, and to composition. Now I was 
at school, as a man, conscious that my success depended 
solely on myself; and that I could be wise, good or great, 
only by my own efforts. It is a general feeling among chil- 
dren and youth, and parents too, that teachers, hired for the 
purpose, can thrust knowledge into the human mind, as a 
nurse puts food into the mouth of a child ; and that what is 
received into the body will become a constituent element of 
their mental being, by much the same involuntary process 
by which food is incorporated into the body. As well hire 
a priest to engraA truth, justice and goodness, into their 
souls, without any efforts of their own, as a teacher to edu- 
cate the intellect of your children, without any exertions aa 
their part. The development of physical, intellectual and 
moral powers must be our own work. 

What false views men entertain of this matter ! I did not 
then know that nothing but my exertions could discipline, 
develop and strengthen my intellectual powers ; but then, 
I had different views of religious matters. I had an im- 
pression that repentance, faith, conversion, election, adoption, 
'sanctification and justification were things to be performed 
on me by some agency out of myself; that these were to 
be engrafted into my spirit by some human or divine influ- 
ence ; and that I had no power, in myself, to get them. I 
went to school and concentrated my energies on Grammar, 
Geography, Astronomy, Mathematics, Cities, Logic and 
Composition. My appetite was insatiable ; and the more I 
studied, the more ravenous I became. There were al^M 
forty in the school ; but I scarcely rec6gni0ed their ezmt- 
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ence. I felt that my time was shorty and that I had not one 
moment to spare. I wanted to discipline my mind to think, 
and to write out my thoughts in an intelligible manner, so 
that as I pursued my work in aflter life, I could apply my 
mind to acquire knowledge by myself. I accomplished my 
end ; learned what mental powers I possessed, and how to 
use them. My teacher^s name was Isaac Collins. He 
knew how to develop and train the intellect, as well as how 
to bring into activity the moral and social powers. He did 
not attempt to thrust science, literature or religion into us, 
but to bring out, strengthen, and give vitality to all the powers 
of our minds, that we might know how to apply ourselves to the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of goodness. He 
was the teacher I needed. Life was at that time a glorious 
boon to me. I lived ; for though I lived and moved amidst 
my fellow beings, I was in solitude. My own thoughts and 
my studies were my companions. I lived, as I had never 
lived before, in the empire of my own thoughts. My intel- 
lectual being received an impulse; and I revelled in ray 
own existence. I was very happy. 

The time which I had set to return to my work as a hatter 
arrived ; and I left the school, in opposition to my parents 
and brothers, to the minister and the church. I laid aside 
my books and the student, and went forth in quest of work, 
as a journeyman hatter. The trade was very dull, in con- 
sequence of the immense importations from Britain since 
the close of the war in 1815. Hats were so cheap, no body 
was disposed to work at the trade extensively. Congress 
had not adjusted a law to prevent the people from getting 
cheap hats from England, and to compel them to buy dear 
ones of Americans. 1 travelled about seeking work and 
finding none, till I saw it was hopeless to go further at that 
time. So I returned once more to my father^s home ; and 
glad were he and my step-mother to welcome me ; hoping 
that now I would return to studying for the ministry. 

Now, once more the question came. Shall I be a priest, 
or a hatter ? This time, I decided for the ministry. I knew 
that I must study Latin, Gr^k and Hebrew, if, according to 
r >ic sb yleriaa id^, I would be th(Miou^iy qualified to preach 
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the gospel. I had never tried my hand at any language, 
except English. I felt that it would be a great change. I 
was twenty-one years old ; and up to that time, I had found 
my delight in useful manual labor, and had never entertained 
a thought of being other than a laborer with my hands. 
But whatever the work of preparation might be, I felt equal 
to it, and I decided on the professicm of a minister ; for at 
that time I considered it simply as a profession, which none 
had a right to pursue who were not regularly trained to it. 

My firat step was to transfer my church relation from 
that in Norwich to the one in Hartwick. So a letter was ob- 
tained from the former, addressed to the latter, as to a sister 
church, stating, that I was a member of that, '^ in good and 
regular standing ; '^ and recommending me to ^^ the watch and 
care of the church in Hartwick,'' stating that soon as I 
joined them, they should cease all watch and care over me. 
Such was my view, then, of the duty of church membership, 
and of the dignity of that station, that it was counted a great 
calamity by me not to be under the " watch and care " of 
some church. It had never occurred to me that a person 
could administer baptism or the supper to himself without 
joining a church, where he could have others do these for 
and to him. Having taken this step, I prepared to enter 
upon a course of study for the priesthood. 

I commenced the study of Latin, pursued it three months, 
reading Virgil through; and then commenced the Greek, 
and pursued this and the Latin together. This was in the 
fall and winter of 1817-18. I studied them in my own 
way, pen in hcmd ; and making my own grammar, dictionary 
and concordance, as I went along. This made it slow work 
at first ; but it soon enabled me to advance most rapidly ; 
for I was ever gaining, and never losing. I was determined 
so to master these two languages as to be able to read them 
wiA comfort, and I did. Under Mr. Collins, I pursued these 
languages, composition, reading, and other English studies 
in connection with them, till the fall of 1819. 

During this time, I used to return home Saturday niriits, 
and e^joy the society of my father and stepi&other ; and an 
older brother add his wife, ^i^ had the em df the^ &nxi. 
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Aboat four weeks, e«ch summer, I aided him in his haying 
and harvesting. I laid aside Latin and Greek, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Logic, Philosophy, &c. I took the scythe and 
sickle, the rake and pitchfork, and heartily did I enjoy the 
mowing, reaping and gathering in the hay and grain. 
Those who saw me at these times in the meadows, will not 
be likely to forget my appearance, for I wore an old sun- 
bonnet to shield my head and neck from the sun. It was. 
pleasant to rise at the dawn of day, take my scythe, go out 
and mow down the grass before the sun was up, and while 
the dew was hanging on it in chrystal drops. 

I never professed to feel or to write poetry ; and I know not 
that any sentiments of what is called poetry are in me ; but 
the purest and richest enjoyment was mine, in mowing down 
the grass, while the clear, thick, glittering drops hung pen- 
dant from it. The sweetness, the freshness, the cool balmy 
air, the elastic muscular energy, the rising sun, the merry 
music of the '^ bob-o^link,'' used to fill my soul with un- 
speakaUe joy. Myriads of gentle, loving, merry, happy 
spirits seemed to hover and sing around me and in me. The 
tossing and drying of the new-mown grass, the raking and 
rolling into heaps, the carting in and storing away in the 
bam ; there was joy in my heart when I did these things, 
and then laid me down on the fresh grass or hay to rest. 
These things are called poetry when they are dressed up in 
fine words, placed in rhyme; and they give pleasure to 
thousands who read about them. In description, they ever 
^ve delight; they gave me far greater enjoyment when I 
was in the midst of them, wielding the scy&e, the sickle, 
the rake or fork, and creating the beautiful picture. HoV 
disgusting it has often been to me to hear people reading 
and praising such scenes in poetry, and then treating with 
neglect or scorn the laborers who make the picture which 
they admire ! 

My father and step-iaother used to make that home, by 
that ever-sparkling, ever-joyous, ever-laughing brook, and in 
that sweetest of vales, very happy to me. She did all she 
could to help me on in my studies. It was sweet to see 
their smiles, to sit in their kitchen, to visit their pantry, and 
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to feel their love. I have been in many houses and loealitioB 
more splendidly and elegantly furnished and adorned ; for 
my father^s house was a pkin, cHie story oottage, sunounded 
with stumps and forest trees, but no spot on earth has sup- 
planted tlmt dear, rude house and home in my heart. The 
warm, unsuspicious, all-hoping, all-daring, and all-loving 
aspirations and affections of my childhood clustered around 
that house and its inmates, and around that Inrook and i^ring, 
those pastures, meadows, fields and forests. Once mom 
will I visit that spot, if possible, before I leave time. 



HOW I SHOWED MY RELIGION. 

While pursuing my studies, I tried to show out my reli- 
gion in the way in which I then supposed Christianity was 
mainly to be shown ; i. e., by a stnct attenticm to certain 
outward observances. I was strict to keep the Sabbath, tD 
go to meeting, to attend the ordinance of the supper, to 
observe set times and places for secret prayer and medita- 
tion. I also, in conjunction with others, established eveniBg 
meetings among the young people, once or twice a we^, 
to pray and to converse about religious matters, and to 
exhort one another; to read a chapter and comment on it; 
to tell our expemnce from time to time. Also, we krpt up 
a /prayer-meeting Sundays, at noon, during the intermis- 
sion ; also, a prayer-meeting, at sunrise, oa Sunday m<»m- 
ing. Whenever I met young people, to spend an hour in 
social mtercQurse, no matter for what specific purpose, I 
used to feel it my duty to read a chapter and pray with 
them. I also used to make it a practice, if I met people in 
the road, no matter who they were, strangers or otherwise, 
or met them in social circles, in shops, or in the fields to 
speak to them about the concerns of their souls, as religion 
was called ; especially when I supposed they were uncon- 
verted. And in this way I did then really believe that I 
was manifesting to men that I was a Christian. 

I did then feel, and was -always from childhood taught to 
believe, that zeal and boldness m questicming people about 
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Ae stale of their souls, and in praying, exhorting, and in 
defending certain theological tenets, were acceptable to 
€rod. I bad no ccmcepticm of Christianity, aside from what 
was and is called ^* public or social worship.'' It would then 
have shocked me greatly to have heard people talk of wor- 
shipping God by ploughing, planting, reaping and mowing ; 
spiniiing and weaving ; feeding the hungry and clothmg the 
naked; visiting the sick and administering to the afflicted; 
dealing honesUy and doing justice between man and man.* 

It was under the influence of this belief and this feeling 
that I acted ; and as I supposed that man's chief end was to 
" worship and glorify God," as a Being entirely separate 
from all human relations and duties, and this was the way 
to worship and glorify Him, I set about doing these things 
in earnest, as I think all should do who thus believe and feel. 
It was ever pleasant to me to see human beings fearless and 
earnest in doing whatever they thought it their duty to do, 
whether it related to what they called the concerns of ^e soul, 
or of the body; and thpse who consider the concerns of 
the one distinct from the c(mcems of the other, and more 
important, are perfectly justified in going most earnestly and 
devoutiy about those which they deem the most important. 

During the period of two years' study, I resided most of 
the time in the family of the Presbyterian minister in that 
place, Henry Chapman. He was a man of a kindly dispo* 
sition, educated imder the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D. D., 
President of Yale College, and studied Uieology with the 
Rev. Dr. Backus, of Connecticut He was thoroughly read 
in polemic theology, and in ecclesiastical history, as it appear^-.- 
in Milner and in historians of a similar stamp. What classical 
literature he may have had, had slipped from his mind, as it 
generally does from ministers, afler they settle over a 
churchy and devote themselves to the profession of a pastor. 
He was a man of probity and justice ; quiet, unassuming, 
and peaceful in his spirit and manner; loved every body, 
and was, of course, beloved by every body ; and had land 
oa which he labored-, during the week, like a farmer, 
generally taking Friday and Saturday to write out his ser- 
1 for Sunday. 
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As I was to be a mmister, I supposed I must understand 
theology, for I thought it to be the great end of the profes- 
sion to defend and perpetuate theology among men. I 
therefore gave, my mind to this study eagerly. And I took 
great delight, at that time, in abstract, intangible dogmas and 
distinctions. Edwards on the Will, the controversial writ- 
ings of Hopkins, Emmons, Weeks ; of Toplady and Wes- 
ley, and those generally relating to the ccxitroversy between 
Calvinism and Arminianism — going to establish or over- 
throw the theology of the Westminster Catechism; these 
were studied and talked about with eagerness. 

The minister's wife was a kind-hearted woman, but had a 
coarse way of making her kindness manifest — an imperi- 
ous, positive tone aiid manner (she had for years been a 
school teacher) ; but possessing striking qualities of head 
and heart, which, in the opinion of those who best under- 
stood her, far outweighed her faults. Morning, noon and 
night, that woman was ready for a theological contest, 
having an astonishing memory, and the Bible, Edwards, 
Hopkins, Dwight, Watts, Milton and Young, at her tongue's 
end ; and an unrivalled tact in the art of knocking down an 
opponent with a text, or a whole broadside of texts. I 
never knew one more perfectly skilled in the art of theolog* 
ical cannonading. When her opponent imagined himself 
perfectly secure behind a rampart of metaphysics ; or if he 
had built up a citadel of logical distinctions and fire-proof 
syllogisms, and comfortably ensconced himself in it, down 
would rush a text from her exhaustless magazine, explode 
near him, and blow him to fragments. I never saw texts 
wielded by another with such dexterity, and thrown at oppo- 
nents with such unerring and fatal aim. And the texts 
were all the more fatal, because they, were hurled with such 
perfect confidence, such seif-satisfaction, and such provok- 
ing good nature, that he felt himself humbled and crushed. 
Then her texts were oflen backed up by a volley of small 
arms, from "Night Thoughts," "Paradise Lost," "The 
Task," or from *' Psalms and Spiritual Songs." Often thea 
and since have I admired the astonishing tact and power of 
that woman in managing a theological discussion, and in 
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silencing or overwhelming an opponent. Her texts came 
down upon the heads of her enemies like sledge-hammers. 
I remember that apparently coarse, imperious, dogmatic, but 
really kind and clever woman, with deep and respectful 
interest. She was a source of real good to me. 

It was an advantage to me to be in that family, because 
it brought me to a more familiar acquaintance with ministers. 
Mr. C. was extensively known, and all Presbyterian minis- 
ters who travelled through that region made it a point to 
visit him. Ministers, from various and distant parts of the 
country, often spent a few days with us. By this means, I 
obtained an extensive knowledge of their characters, and of 
the kind of attainments which were most prized among 
them, and which were counted most necessary to render a 
minister successful and popular in his profession. 

I do not think the intercourse with ministers tended to 
give me a more favorable opinion of their worth and probity 
as men. For honesty and fidelity between man and man, I 
do not think that they rose in my estimation ; but rather 
sunk much lower, as a class. It used often to be painful to 
me to witness their want of regard to common integrity. It 
did then, and it does still seem to me that ministers, as a 
body, are prone to think that the profession which has 
power to confer on them a professional piety and sanctity, 
also should have and does have power to exempt them 
from the common obligations to truth, justice and honesty, 
by which others are bound. They look upon themselves as 
living a kind of professional or ex-officio claim to be 
regarded as pious, godly men ; and this ex-officio piety they 
are too apt to consider as a substitute for truth, justice and 
honesty in the common affairs of life. 

One circumstance is deeply engraven on my mind, as 
indicative of their character. The State of Connecticut, 
from its first settlement, had supported Congregationalism 
as the State religion, and Congregational ministers were 
supported by a tax upon the people. They were the estab- 
lished clergy. The Democratic triumphs in that State had 
been gradually spreading, and one of its points was the 
abolition of the State church and ministry. While I was in 
13 
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Mr. Chapman's fomily, compulsory laws touching the sup- 
port of religion were abolished, and every person lefl free 
to pay a minister, or to go or belong to any meeting or not, 
as he chose. The ministers of Connecticut considered this . 
change as a violation of their professional rights, and of a 
Divine injunction to support them in their office. The flood- 
gates of infidelity and corruption were said to have been 
thrown open. Many ministers strayed from Connecticut 
into western New York and Ohio. They called at Mr. 
Chapman^s. To hear their conversation about the change 
in Connecticut, their groans and complaints., was most in- 
structive to one who sought an insight into their character. 
I never could see the justice of compelling a man to pay for 
the support of opinions which he deemed false, or to support 
ministers whom he deemed a curse rather than a blessing. 

The time came for me to decide whether I should pursue 
my studies further, or take out a license, and enter at once 
upon the practice of the profession. Two propositions 
came before me. One was to go to the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, and there prosecute my studies several 
years longer ; the other was, to join a band of missionaries 
who were about to sail for the Sandwich Islands. A com- 
pany of young men from those islands, — natives, — was 
then being educated at a school in the town of Cornwall, 
Connecticut The proposition was, that I should go to the 
Cornwall school, spend a year there with that band in the 
work of preparation, and then go out with them. 

At that time, I believed that all the heathen must eternally 
lie " under the wrath and curse of God," and " endure the 
pains of bell for ever," unless the Bible was sent to them, 
and they were taught to read it. I supposed they never 
would be saved, unless the ministers and churches of Chris- 
tendom could be made willing to send them that Book. It 
had never occurred to me, then, that they could have the 
Christian spirit, and love God and their fellow-men, without 
a church, a priesthood, or a Bible ; or that the war-making, 
slave-holding, commercial and political religion of Christen- 
dom might prove more corrupting and injurious to their 
bodies and souls than their present superstitions. 
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Letters had been exchanged between me and Andover, 
and I finally determined to go there. I had a great desire 
to study the Hebrew language, and the writers on Christi- 
ftnity during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 

Having made up my mind to prosecute my studies fur- 
ther at Andover Seminary, preparations were soon made 
for my departure. Letters of introduction and recommen- 
dation were furnished ; I took good care to get one from the 
church, attesting my membership and standing, and com- 
mending me to Sie watch and care of the Seminary Church 
at Andover, or of any other sister church. I took leave of 
my friends, to go forth alone to take up my abode among 
strangers, and in a new and untried sphere. 

My father took me to Cooperstown, — ten miles, — there 
to take the stage coach to Albany. We arrived, and found 
ihe coach would start the next morning, at early dawn. I 
besp<^e a bed for the night in a hotel, and then we walked oa 
the borders of Otsego I^e and the Susquehanna River till 
nearly sundown. My father must leave me, and return to 
his home. He was somewhat advanced in years, but still 
erect in perscm, and decided and firm in mind. The 
moment of departure came. He took my hand and held it 
long. He spoke not, nor did I. He cast on me a paternal 
look of deep affection and anguish, having before declared 
that he should see me no more in this world, and given me 
his last advice. The tears were in his eyes, and rolling 
down his cheeks; but he could not speak. I felt awed and 
crushed before that paternal anguish. I could not weep, 
nor could I speak. He departed, and I went to my room; 
and there the floods of my desolation poured forth. 

And there, on the shore of that beautiful lake, in Septem- 
ber, 1819, 1 had the last look of my father, and heaid the 
last sound of his voice. He died suddenly, about three years 
after this. Stem, inflexible, just, but loving author of my 
being! I cherish thy remembrance with deep-felt, undimin- 
ished filial love and respect. Somewhere in the universe 
we shall meet again. 

That was a sleepless night to me. The next day, late at 
night, I arrived in Albany; and after a few hours rest. 
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Started for Northamptoa, due east, over hills and mountains, 
about eighty miles, — a weary ride, — and about eleven at 
night, found myself, for the first time, in the birth-place of my 
mother, where she spent her childhood and youth, till her 
marriage to my father. 

I was invited to spend my time with a maternal uncle 
while I remained in that town. He and his family were 
Unitarians, members of Dr. Channing^s chiurch in Boston, 
where they had lived, there being no Unitarian church in 
Northampton at that time. This was my first personal 
intercourse with Unitarians. I had read about Unitarianism, 
but had never felt much interest in the controversy. I had 
felt no particular horror of Unitarians, as I had of Arminians, 
UniversaUstB and Papists. 

Dr. Channing^s sermon, preached in Baltimore in 1819, 
was put into my hands by my cousins. I read it with thiil- 
ling interest. While I was struck by the candor, boldness 
and energy with which Dr. Channing there states his own 
views, I was greatly shocked by his equsdly bold and ener- 
getic attack upon what appeared to me to be essential truth. 
I was horrified ; and when asked by one of my cousins what 
I thought of it, I replied — " That sermon should he preached 
only in helV 

They were all as much shocked by my remark, as I had 
been by the sermon. They asked what I meant. I could 
hardly cmswer, or give any reason for a remark which 1 
found had deeply hurt their feelings — for they were among 
Dr. Channing^s warmest admii;ers. I could only say, it was 
a mere explosion of the pent-up horror within me. 

We recovered from all unpleasantness of feeling ; but my 
wonderment was unbounded how they, or any who read the 
New Testament, could be Unitarians. 

During ray stay in his family, my uncle took me to the 
house in which my mother was born ; where she laughed 
and romped as a child ; where she grew up to womanhood, 
and where she was married. I went into the room where 
she was bom, aixd around the house where she had lived, 
and laughed, and wept, with feelings of pensive, yet happy 
sadness. She seemed to live and breathe in every thing , 
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around me ; for though nearly half a century had passed 
since she left it, all things remained much as they were 
iiHien she was a child.. It seemed good to he there; for 
thou^ such feelings as w^re called up hy looking at the 
past, could have hut little connection with the stem realities 
and duties of the passing hour, yet they were sweet emo- 
tions, which seemed to me innocent, at least, if not useful. 

I called on another surviving brother of my mother — a 
very old and infirm man. When told that I was the child 
of his sister Miriam, that good old man bowed his head on 
my shoulder and wept, and blessed me for her sake. I love 
such exhibitions of human affection ; though I may not share 
them myself, I am never weary of them ; they endear human 
beings to my heart, and make me love to think I am a man. 
I can now say of that, and all similar exhibitions of human 
aflfection, of which the world is full, even where they are 
least suspected to exist, that they evince to me that it is far 
happier and more natural for man to love than to hate ; to 
be tender and gentle, than cruel and harsh ; — total deprav- 
ity and original sin to the contrary notwithstanding. 

After spending a pleasant fortnight in Northampton, 
among my family connections, and enjoying the Connecti- 
cut river that flows past the town, the delicious meadows on 
its banks, the village of Old Hadley, and a visit to Mount 
Holyoke, and looking upon the long valley of the Connec- 
ticut and the mountains by which it is skirted, I went on my 
way to Boston, — 100 miles, — and thence, the next morn- 
ing, twenty miles north, to Andover. 

The same day I called on Dr. Woods; presented my 
letters and certificates, was examined as to my literary and 
theological qualifications, and admitted to join the junior 
class, when the term should open — which was to take place 
in a few days ; till which time, I looked about the college 
buildings, and the ground around, and the town, making 
myself familiar with the localities. 

I took my lodginss, in the mean time, at the residence of 
a farmer named A. A. The weather was dreary, dark, 
and my heart, at times, was as dreary and dark as it. I 
13» 
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had come far from home *— I was alone — knew not an indi- 
vidual-!- had never come into personal contact M^iith many 
literary men — was about to enter on an untried career, in 
connection with more than one hundred young men, every 
one of whom had enjoyed the advantages of a public colle- 
giate course of discipline and study. With these, I was to 
pursue a three or four years' course of training. I knew 
nothing of the ways, habits and customs of colleges. They 
did, having been under classical training eight or nine 
years. I had been under instruction but tkree ; had studied 
mostly in solitude ; I must run a three years' race, and keep 
up with them, which I was resolved to do, or die in the 
attempt. I felt overwhelmed for a few days by the under- 
taking. I was very sad, and could enter into conversation 
with no one ; I kept my room, or wandered about the fields 
or in the woods, alone. The kind old people with whom I 
boarded saw the cloud that was on me, and accorded to me 
their kindest sympathies. But I knew I must fall back upon 
my own energies, and seek cheerfulness and confidence in 
action. I did so. I gave my mind to the task before me, 
and the cloud passed away. 

The term-day drew near ; the students came in from the 
various colleges of the land, who were to enter the junior 
.class — about forty in number; the other classes came. 
The new comers for the junior class called a meeting. 
Chums (room-mates) were to be chosen, and rooms selected 
by lot, and other arrangements to be made. A young man 
from Middlebury College, Vermont, by the name 5f M., 
became my chum. We chose ,our room, set ourselves to 
arrange it, and moved our luggage into it. There was a 
bed, but no bedding ; sheets, pillow-cases and blankets were 
to be bought or hired. I walked off two miles to the house 
of a farmer, hired some bed linen and blankets, and carried 
them to my room. My chum furnished his portion. We 
bought our wood, and I returned, to spend the remaining 
night or two at Mr. A.'s. 

It was here I first saw Sydney E. Morse, who was after- 
wards to play a notorious part in the drama of life, as editor 
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of the New York Observer, — the deadly and untiring foe 
of AntipSlavery, and the staunch defender of the honesty 
and Christianity of American slave-traders.* 

I settled my accounts with that kind old man, and bade 
adieu to him and his wife and house, as a boarding-place, 
returned to the Seminary, took possession of my room with 
my chum, and with a determined and desperate spirit to do 
or die, entered upon my studies, in connection with the most 
noted and popular Theological Seminary in the nation. 

Here, then, I behold myself, in the twenty-third year of 
my age, in company \dth one hundred other young men, 
studying to qualify myself, according to the customary forms 
of the country, to enter the ministenal profession. 

* As I was reading the proof of the aboye, my attention was called 
to the following editorial article in the Observer of Feb. 2d, 1849 : 

« Our Southern brethren are not responsible for the origin of sla- 
very. * * * It is not easy now to get rid of the evil, suddenlj. 
* « « 'We must not be too impatient. * * » Our Southern 
brethren haye done more to get rid of the evil than could haye been 
reaaonably anticipated. « * « One would think that such men 
might be safely trusted with the management of the anti-slavery 
cause in their own States. 

** Christ and his apostles did not denounce or irritate the slave- 
holder. They lived and preached in countries where the law gaye 
man despotic power over his fellows ; but they did not denounce 
the law or the men who held power under it. The j did not require 
the despot to abdicate, or the slaveholder to emancipate his slaves, 
without regard to consequences. Paul did not aid and abet Onesi- 
mus in his escape £rom his master ; nor did he threaten to cut his 
connection with the master, if he continued to employ the labor of 
the slave. He used no harsh epithets. He called Philemon, slave- 
holder as he was, his < dearly beloved fellow laborer ' in the gospel, 
and thamked GodYor his * love and faith,' and all his noble Chris- 
tian graces. He sent back the penitent nmaway slave to his master, 
with a courteous, conciliatory and affectionate letter, calculated to 
soften the feelings, and render all the future intercourse of the 
parties pleasant and profitable. 

"The Bible method of dealing with slavery and slaveholders is 
the best method. » » « The ^licy of the North is a • masterly 
inactivity,* a * let-alone,' * do-nothing * policy." [ ! ! ! ] 
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LETTER IV. 



TO WILLIAM LLOYD OABBHtON. 

B0€K4KX ConACO, BonBOATS, SCOILAHS, > 
JTune 1^ 1B47. > 

I W011I4 |pnc« Iramsn lif e m it is repraMnted in the especieiiee of 
an indiyidoaJL I^ history of man haa nerer been written; only 
that of church and govermnental organizatLons. The history of these 
is written in blood. So feur aa my biography can do it, it shall giye 
the history of human nature, as it is illustrated in the daily li& of a 
human being. 

I am just in £rem a walk with my wee playmate along the shore 
of Loch Long ; and a merry time we have had. We played take 
tea, bob-and-jolly (horse,) go-to-sleep, and Tarions other important 
matters. You would be amused to witness the per£Bct sympathy 
betwe«i us, as we stroll about and romp together. It would be 
hard to tell who most perfectly represents the child. I am a child 
here, if I never was before ; and it comes natural to me to be one. 
But, dear me ! the moment I get into society, the chiid runs awsy. 
I can't help it There I, like others, perform humanity — here I 
Hve and enjoy it; there I am an artificial man — here I am confid- 
ing, easy, gractful^ yes, don't lau£^ I am graceful here, simply 
because I am achild of natoxe, and can speak, laugh, walk and act, 
with perfect ease and naturalness. 

But I want to give you, in this, some extracts from my journal, 
kept in London^ last spring. 



Stoxe Nswnraroir, Bxmday, May 9, 1847. 
« Came from Unfidd, by Edmonton, to this place, this morning. 
I am at Fellenberg House, the pleasant home of H. and L. V.^ 
two persons whose acquaintance I value above all riches, and who 
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are doing a work for the massee oi this kiagdcmi, of infinitely more 
importance to them than all the Chnrch and State are doing. He 
lectures on Democracy. I know of no one who is more deservedly 
loyed and respected by the people. 

** After dinner, we walked out by the spot where Cowper liyed, and 
by the Canal or New Kiyer, that supplies large quantities of water 
to London. The canal is some fifty miles long. The originator of 
it lived long ago, and had great wealth, all of which he sunk in this 
project, and died, as I am informed, in a poor-house. The shares 
originally were worth £100 ($500); now they are sold at £6000 
($25,000.) 

" Here had a long talk withH. mid L. V. about government. The 
question is now agitating the whole nation — What part should 
government take in educating the children ? Parliament is trying to 
establish a system of national schools. The great difficulty is ^ 
What religious sect shall control the schools } The State Church 
says, « I wi!L* The Dissenters say, « No ; we will not aUow you 
to educate our children. We prefer the voluntary system." So the 
point is -^ governmental schools, or voluntary schools, H. says 
government should have nothiog to do with the physical, intellec- 
tual, or religious education of the people ; that it should act only as 
arbitrator, or court of reference between individuals, to adjust their 
differences. I believe this should be the great end of government. 
But the great fsiult of this kingdom, and of aU governments, is, they 
govern the people to death. They throw obstacles in the way of 
the improvement of the people. To make criminals, and then 
punish them, is the real, practical result of all governments, even 
those called most civiUzed. Nine-tenths of all the criminals of this 
kingdom are made so, more or less, by the influence of government. 
Criminal laws are multiplied — not one in ten thousand of the people 
know or can know what they are. Acts are made into crimes, to 
be punished, t^at have no moral turpitude in them, but are positively 
right and duties ; and these laws are violated by those who know 
not of their existence,, and then they are taken up, fined, imprisoned, 
or liung. A large portion of the crimes for which men are punished 
in London, and in the nation, are no violations of morals ; they are 
dimes only by the decrees of Parliament. It is a singular fact, that 
there is less crime in poor* down-trodden, ignorant, impulsive L*e- 
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Und, fhon in EngUoid, in proportion to €he population ; and ien in 
England Hktsi. in Scotland. IRiere is, according to officud reports, 
more crime in Sabbatii-keeping, praying, psalm-singing, minister- 
worshipping Scotland, than in any other part of the kingdom, 
according to the popolation. The idea of ptmishmeBt, H. T. says, and 
I agree with him, shonld be banished from goremment, and disci- 
pline, or refeimation, or restraint, snbstxtnted. To preyent evil and 
promote yiitue, to restrain the bad and enconrage the good, to 
restrain wrong and enforce right, is the only proper end of all 
national organizations. This nerer can be done by violence. Let 
governments arbitrate between the individuals composing them, bat 
let them hare nothing to do with the conduct of individuals of one 
•tate towards those of another. Let individuals go and trade round 
the world, as individuals. When men of distant and different 
olimes and governments attempt to regulate their intercourse by 
means of soulless national combinations, they always generate wars. 
Let men think, i^>eak and act unregulated by the aim of violence, 
and only guided by social sympathy, by mutual interest, and by 
justice, and wars would cease." 

LoKDON, 7 o'dock, Sunday evening. 

'<I am now on Hungecford Suspension Bridge. Came down out 
of tiie Strand into Hnngerford Market ; then w«it down the stairs 
to the boat-landing. Thousands flocking to the steamer, to take a 
trip on the rivw down to London Bridge, for a half-penny, (one 
eent) As I stood looking at the throng landing from and enter- 
ing the boats, I saw a specimen of John BulL A difficulty arose 
between two young lads who were pitching coppers. One struck 
th.e other, and a fight began. Listantly some two hundred gatliered 
around, lonned a ring, and the two lads thre# off their coats, and 
went at the work of bruising and smashing eadi other^s noses and 
eyes and heads. They were fairly under way, and the throng was 
shouting to encourage them to show Mr play, and beat each other 
soundly, when, lo ! in rushed four policemen, scattered the crowd, 
seized the two boys, and dragged them off to the lock-up, for break- 
ing the peace. 

** Then I came up the stairs, and on to the bridge. Thousands 
were walking mi it, to U«athethe freah air, and tike bridge swayed 
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to and fro, and we wen att xMling aad ftaggerag, tcaacaly Me to 
stand. It was laughable to see the awisging of the people^ aa they 
walked. Bat each was laughing at the othezs. I am now on the 
second p]i»» looking down upon the steameis aa they pass under 
the bridge, and as they pour out their multitudeB upon the litmii>g^ 
and take in others* I have often stood here, and seen this busy 
scene. The people are excited, laughing, chatting, and happy as 
they can be in London. I haTe walked about here oft with fur- 
away friends ; around Charing Cross, by Nelson's and WoUington's 
BLonumentd, and the fountains there. 

^It is now 10, evening. I am at 24 Salisbury street, off the 
Strand. I left the bridge, and walked about Covent Garden and 
St. Giles, and mto St. James Park, and then came here to sleep. I 
have been talking with the laaidlady. She says the four pound loaf 
of ioreadis Ild» (22 cents,) lamb and mutton Is. (24 cents,) potatoes 
2d. (4 cents) per pound. How can the laborers live, when wages 
are so low and food so dear !! In this nation, as the price of food 
rises, the price of labor always jEalls. Then comes starvatiLoxu'' 

Bow Stbbbt, Police CoimT, liONPON, > 
Monday, May 10, 1847. > 

<* I am in the reporter's seat. As I came in, I asked to be shown 
to a place where I could take notes ; a policeman directed me here. 
The magistrate has just taken his seat. 

** A woman, with a child in her arms, is brought in and placed in 
the box. A policeman is her accuser. He says he found her 
begging, (no begging in the streets of L(mdon, according to law,) 
and took her up. He says he saw her following people about, but 
did not hear her ask for any thing. The woman says ^< The 
policeman is a liar, and capable of saying any thing. I never was. 
locked up before, and there I have been, with my child, twelve hours 
with nothing to eat or drink.' The judge reprimands the police- 
man, and discharges the woman. The policeman goes away greatly 
chagrined, and the woman looks exultingly and snaps her fingers 
at him. 

<* A poor, forlorn-looking lad, an Italian, is placed in the box» 
Speaks no English. Crime — begging in the streets. A policeman 
his accuser. Says he found him begging, and locked him up. The 
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judge tayi, * Go etSi an Italian "who apeda Snglirii, to interpret for 
hinu' So the lad is put orer a while." 

**Two young girla are put in the box. Keeper of Fox and 
Hound tayem their aecuser. Says the two giils came into his 
house, and began to fight, and to saye the reputation of his inn, he 
handed them over to the policeman, to be lo<dced up. The accuser 
says they were not dr^nk ; had been in his house half an hour ; 
had drank 6d. worth of brandy, and l^en began to fight. * I went 
in there fiye minutes,' says one of the girls. • I did not stxike any 
one. I heard my sister scream ; went in and found the man hold of 
her, and he bit my arm because I interfered.' They both insist that 
they made no £sturbance; that th^ man made the rout. <Tou 
may go ttds time,' says the judge. 

** Two men placed at the bar ; a policeman their accuser. Says, 
in the night he found them fighting, drunk, and disturbing tlie 
peace. They are hardy looking fellows. 'What are you?' asks 
the judge. * I am a laborer,' says one. * What are you ? ' says the 
judge to the other. ' I am seeking labor, your worship,' he says. 
< I neyer did such a thing before, and neyer will again, if your 
woTsldp will let me go ; I regret it.' « I fine you Is. each,' says the 
judge. 

" A young man is put in the box ; a young woman his accuser. 
She says — < I went into a public house to get something to drink. 
He came in and gaye me some gin ; and then said he would give me 
3s. to go with him. Afterwards, he gaye me an old handkerchief^ 
and when I asked for 3s., he kicked me, and knocked me down, and 
beat me.' She is a very young girl, and pretty, but her face is 
bruised and bloody. It is dreadful to see the condition of these 
poor castaways ! What demons are men in their treatment of 
women ! This is the police court of St. Giles, and all the crime and 
degradation of that part of London pass through it. *Do you wish 
to ask her any questions ? * says the judge to the young man. He 
asked — * Did I give you my handkerchief? ' * You did,' said she. 
* Did I give you no more ? ' said he. * No,' said she, * except kicks 
and blows.' A policeman who took the man is called to testify. 
He confirms the poor girl's statement, and says he found her covered 
with blood. The clerk notes down all the statements. * Did any, 
one come to your aid when you screamed ? ' asked the judge. ' No,' 
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■aid ihe girL The mast denies that lie stnick her. ' Quite deer,' 
says the judge, <the girl has been exceedingly ill used by you. 
Because she is in that unfortunate position in society, you hare no 
right to abuse her. I cannot allow you to act in this way. If you 
will beat poor, unfortunate, castaway girls in this manner, you 
must be punished. I fine you £2, (#10,) and imprison you till you 
pay it.' 

*<The Italian is come to interpret for the Italian beggar. The 
poor fellow was turned out by his master to get bread where he 
could. He was begging to saye himself £rom famishing. This is a 
sorrowful casp ; a poor lad, ragged, forsaken, a stranger in a strange 
land. The judge knows not what to do, and says — < His story is 
true, I dare say ; and it is very common. It is scandalotis to turn 
such poor feUows out to starve.' These Bow Street officers are men, 
after all ; but they are desperate looking fellows, and seem callous 
to suffering. I hope it is but seeming. 

** There comes a well dressed, good looking girl, evidently very 
young in such scenes. She cannot be over 14, and seems not at all 
used to .such company. A policeman is her accuser. He foimd h^ 
iu the streets, wandering about, having no where to go ; and he 
locked her up as a vagabond. The tears are coursing down her 
pale, fair cheeks. She tells her story, br<^en by sobs. She came 
from the cotmtry to get work ; was entrapped into a brothel, and 
there abused and cast out, having nothing to pay her board, and 
being imwilling to comply with the ways of the house. * Bis- 
charged,' says the judge ; * and she should be helped to go to her 
friends.' 

"Here is another woman,'with"a hard and horrible face. A 
shop-keeper her accuser. Says she came to his shop to beg ; he 
refused her, and she struck at him, and he handed her to the police- 
man. * Please your worship,' growls the woman, * I came from 
Woolwich a week ago, to get into a hospitaL I am a widow, and 
was never locked up before. What he«ays about me is false.' She 
is loud and boisterous, and is in a great rage, and swings her fists 
about. It would not be very desirable to have those fists light 
on any man's head. *He is the greatest liar that ever lived,* 
she screamed out, *and I'll pepper and mustard his face for 
14 
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him, if ymir Honor inU let ne.' < CoiiuiiiMed)* tayB tho judg^ 
(tibdrtjdayi.' 

•<Aiiiaaaiid boy arepatiato tho boK. Poor little fiellow I He 
lookA firigbtened, and the teen run, and hie chin quirere, and ke 
clings to the hand of the man he calls father. He-eannot be error 
eight years old. A whiskered, pert, Ibppish looking £eUow is their 
accuser — a shoe-dealer. Says they came into his shop to buy a 
pair of shoes. As they went out, < I Haw another pair in the boy's 
hand* I ran and took the boy, got my ahoes, brought Inm 
back, and gaye him in charge,' says the man. Thete are many poor, 
loet-looking men and women behind, looking on to see the trials. 
This excites their sympathy. The little boy's case touches their 
hearts. A man is here as the attorney of the prisoners. The judge 
is a humane looking man. The evidence is against the boy, and he 
can give no eocplanation. The man with the boy is well dressed 
and behaved, and seems to be deeply moved by some hidden aor- 



**The lawyer is now. cross-examining the witness, trying to 
eonfinmd him, and to lead him to contradict himsell He is paitle- 
ularly insolent. The judge has just ordered the lawyer to ait down, 
and told him he will not allow him to treat witnesses tiins. The 
manner in which the <derk administers the oath is ludicrous and 
blasphemous: <You solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole 
laruth, and nothing but the truth — mo he^ ffom Gad.* The judge 
says — *Iiandlords are ever ready to give good characters to all Hieir 
tenants who pay vrell ; this is ^eir stsndard of character, and there 
is no use in presenting their names as security for character/ There 
are two human beings arraigned here, as felons, charged witili steal- 
ing shoes worth 5s. The policeman, having taken the oatii, is now 
giving in his testimony about the boy. This is indeed a place to 
try men's humanity. This is a horrible fsrce. < The case»' says the 
judge, < must go before a jury.' Thisehild before a jury, as a felon ! 
God of mercy ! what is human goTemment ^ A monster of blood ! 
It is hard, yery hard. The boy should be kindly led in the right 
way. But he will be made into a hardened villain by this act. 

*< A young girl comes into the box, another female aj^earing as 
the accuser and witness. The witness is a braien-ftoed, hardened 
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«reatiife, probabl^rthe keeper of a liolise of utignation. The pris- 
oner is a beautiful, but a beart-stricken creature, who has been 
seduced under promise of marriage, and then cast away^. This case 
excites great interest in the court and in the crowd. Every face 
lo6k3 sorrowfully upon the prisoner, and indignantly upon the 
accuser. Somebody had made the poor girl drunk, and then horri- 
bly abused her in the house, and she was determined to leave when 
she became sober ; and the prosecutor has charged her with theft. 
< Discharged,' says the judge. 

'<A ragged man, of powerful frame, brought in, charged with 
assault, His accuser a small man. The fellow was fighting ; the 
policeman tried to arrest him ; the little man came to help him, and 
the prisoner struck him. Accuser's eyes black and blue. * He was 
drunk,' says the policeman. The prisoner is a ferocious looking 
man. A witness is called for prisoner. Says he goes to the public 
house to smoke his pipe, as others do. *I see clearly you are a 
partisan in the matter,' says the judge to the witness. < 40s. to pay, 
or stand committed fourteen days,' says the judge. Off goes the 
prisoner, laughing at his comrades in the crowd. 

**Four yoimg boys are in the box; a well dressed man their 
accuser — a hard looking fellow. Says — * I caught them playing 
dominoes during divine service. They were laughing, hallooing, 
insubordinate, and disturbers of the peace. When I went to take 
them, they were very impudent and insolent, and threatened me^ 
and refused to give their names ; so I locked them up, your Honor/ 
< Discharged,' says the judge; <but be sure and make no noise, 
boys, when you play during divine service; and when anybody 
comes to take you and lock you up, you must not be saucy ; and if 
any body asks your names, tell them.' Policeman walked o£^ 
ashamed enough. 

** I can stay here no longer. Often have I been in these courts of 
I^ndon. No man knows London till he has seen St. Qiles in Bow 
Street Police Court. But what gigantic monsters are govemmentf 
of violence and blood ! And these are the church's means to pre- 
vent wrong and enforce right ; to convert sinners and save souls ! 
I will never ask them to protect me. I abjure all allegiance to 
them ; I csanot help to form nor administer them, fiueh » Azee is 
justice, as §uimixustmd by human gpirenanieiit ! 
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8, P. M. I am at the Shoreditch station — that of the Eastern 
CountieB Railway. Came here to go to Enfield. I sit on a bench 
in the waiting room. A soldier is asleep on a bench at my left 
hand, with his knapsack for a pillow. Poor feUow! his is a 
dog's life. The officers get all the pay, the prizes, and the honor ; 
and the soldier does the drudgery and fightings Our gallant pro- 
tectors ! God saye the mark. On my right is a boy, cutting open 
the leaves of Punch — a paper in great repute in this kingdom. 
At railway stations, in public houses, in all places of public resort, 
more of this are sold than of any others. The piotures give attrac- 
tion to it ; then it is ftdl of spicy and racy articles. Children all 
get hold of it." 

EiTFiELD, 7, evening. May 11. 
« Came here from London, ten miles, due north. A sweet spot. 
Put up with M. M. M. and his mother. A more beautiful and 
lovely specimen of maternal and filial affection, I have never wit- 
nessed. A woman of a purer spirit, of greater energy, and of 
more elevated mind, lives not. After 40 years of age, she studied 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, French, and has stored her muid with exten- 
sive information. This has been a sweet home to me, many times. 
** I am in my room. Have been reading the * Mysteries of Lon- 
don,* by Keynolds — a powerful book, portraying the iniquity of 
this emporium oi crime, as well as of wealth. My visits to the Bow 
street Police Court room have prepared me to understand this book. 
He has revealed the horrors of St. Giles. Had much talk this 
evening about the Funds, with M. and his mother. The prosperity 

• of all the Savings Banks depends on the Funded Debt. Parliament 
passed a law to allow Savings Banks to invest their stock in them. 
They have done so ; and now every man and woman who has a few 
shillings in a Savings Bank, has an interest in the Funded Debt. Not 
less then ten millions have stock, directly or indirectly, in the 
Funds. It was a master stroke of policy in government. Now, 

. who dare talk ' of repudiating the Debt ? The masses hold the 
stock. The Funds are the "great circulating medium of the nation. 
M. went into the city to-day, and brings out word that £6 ($30) are" 
asked per quarter (eight bushels) for wheat ; that bread, meat, veg- 
etables, and all articles o£ food, «re rapidly risingin price. 
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*<XhiA Jus ^011 a suaay* bxigjiit day ; tne$ ^ in Uopim, Air joft 
4ai.d halmy. I xniut now leave this deiar Apot. B«fovo my inndoir 
is a lai^e oak, into whose branches the turkies and chickens axe 
^gathenng to their roost They are peeping, and clucking, .and flying 
up, and nestliQg close to one another, under the leaves and on t)^ 
lunbs of the tree. It is a pleasant sight and soothing. Hece 
W. Jm Gaxrison sat with me, last Au^gust, and was yery happy in thte 
eiv)oyment of the compiuiy of this model mother and her noble son. 
I haye often sat by tMs window, and looked out vLjfa the gathering 
of these fowls to their roost. . X haye been yery happy here» and 
haye profited by my intercourse with this mother and son .as I hayje 
profited by few others in this world. The son is a £umer, and the 
mother is his counsellor." 

Clafcon, liOxnoK, Friday, May 14, 1847. 

« Afler yisitiog Guild Hall, St. Paul's Cathedral, and Smithfield ^ 
of fire and &ggot renown — I came to this place, to take tea (water) 
with William, and Mary Howitt. It is some four miles from the 
BaiUu Found WilHam bu^y with his papers. Had an'interesting 
■talk with him and Mary concerning the right of private property in 
land. He says it is purely a conyentional right ; that the State hfs 
» right to take the land firom those who will not live on it, and 
improye it, and put it into the hands of those who will ; that tl^ 
land ought- to support those who live on it ; that if it is tlie duty of 
.go^venunent to feed the. starring, it is the right of .govenunent to 
:P«ey,ent.atacvation; and I. say, if it is titie duty of goyenunent to 
j^wqsh crime, it is the right i»f gOTenunoit to pcerent men frdsmbe- 
HcmwlTig criminals, by giving thes^ a moiml and inteUeetuaI.Mu«atiia&. 

« WiUvHn .g9i.Te an intuiting aooouAt of the aytfeem of |««etioa, 
jaad of = ^.laS^iitM of it. Xhm-fovuiha of the «w|^ of tUe natipnil 
illduitiy- ar8..«praUQired np. in itaabfis, mainly tp mke .v«r ^m jftpa- 
^Dd. I. em ichenoed^with J^illiiim a«d Haxy in their domirtio 
^9iscl9; t2M^A^e,ga;)tiA,p|ay|Bljind ]0^^ ^t 

la nleaaaat to knov thank, and I shall o w i i jcfiaxet tbat I did not 
,knaF.theiniMui«r. yo litfflw^ pepyna in thiakjngdcwn hsm to>e 
.80 much fbr the people as they have, nor have ,tek«aiP denp.^D 
intfvqit in J^ammt fMilM^iK apd ttMB glnriP^ ..«mwjpn^ ^ 
i.vdiiflh. -Umv axe ensEBBd. 
14* 
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<<A0 I passed through Piccadilly to>day, I ctme hy a show- 
wagon, — a large box, or cage, on four wheels. In it were three 
cats, lots of rats and mice, one dog, two gtiinea-pigs, Several rabbits, 
owls, doyes, hawks, vnltores, sparrows, rabbits, and ol^er WTiiTnals 
and birds, of supposed opposite and irreconcilable natures. There 
they were in loving fellowship. A eattwas eating a bit of .cheese, 
and two mice were nibbling at it with her, and one sat on her back. 
Seyeral mice were climbing over the hawks, and a dove was ratting 
dressing its plumes on the back of a yultare. It was a {feasant 
sight. Truly, kindness conquers every thing, and reconcttes con- 
tradictions." 

■■ ■ » 

London, Homsey Arms Inn, > 
Saturday, May 15. > 

** It is 2, P. M. I am sitting on a bench, on which topers sit to 
drink porter and whiskey, in front of the tavern. I have just 
arrived here from 6 Bishopgate Without, and here I must wait an 
hour for the omnibus to take me to MusweU. Hill. I staid in 
Chelsea IdSt night, with G. T. At 10, A. M., after a talk with G. 
T. about elections, and about his running as a candidate for the 
Tower Hamlets, or Westminster, I walked into Sloane street, took 
the omnibus, came up Sloane street into and idong Piccadilly, by 
Hyde Park and St. James Park, through Regent Circus, along Pall 
Mall, by Charing Cross, along the Strand over Ludgate, around St. 
Paul's, through Cheapside, by the Bank, through Threadneedle 
street, and along Bishopgate to I^o. 6. Stopped at C. G.'s, and 
packed all my things, to start to-morrow for Birmingham, York* 
Newcastle, Carlisle, Dumfries and Glasgow. Called at the Four 
Swans Hotel, to see W. D., from Marr, near Boneaster, who is here 
to attend the Yearly Meetsng of Friends. Had a pleasant chat 
wi^ these friends, in whose domestic circle I have found an agree- 
able home. W. J), is an honest man. Would that all Friends 
were like him ! Then walked to the Post Office, and took the 
green' omnibus — the Favomte — for tibds place — a long way. 
Can ride six males for €d. (12 cents.) A great convoiienee are 
these omnibuses. . 

"Here, tiien, I sit, and A world is moving around «ae. A little 
child, five years old, named Emily, is looking on to see my pencil . 
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fly oyer the paper. The curls of her hair toudi my cheek. She 
is the child of the Innkeeper, I preaume. She is chattering away at 
a great rate, and tilling me about her playthings. A sweet, inno- 
cent fiace she has, with blue and laughing eyes. The very soul of 
fan shines through them. Such a din ! Omnibuses, coming and 
going ; whips cracking ; and behind me, in the gin-shop, such a 
clatter of the. thick, babbling tongues of tipplers ! The gin-shop is 
full of them, and they are furiously, loudly, and- all together, dis- 
cussmg the proceedings of Parliament, and the price of com, pigs, 
sheep and cattle ; for, in the nnnds of T^ngiuiitn^w^, the price of these 
is always associated with the action of Parliament. Their gin and 
beer gire them zeal and fluency, energy and wit in debate. Sweet 
litde Emily has crept close to me, as if she £eared the din of the 
drunkards ; and she has brought her little sister, thxee years old, to 
look at my book. There ! the chiLd has brought a beautiful flower 
to put into my book. It is a sweet primrose. > There, her mother 
comes to the door, and sees- her by me ; and she calls to the child 
and says — * Eh-h-h, you are there, are you \ Come here, I say, 
you naughty gal. Quick» step here to me.' The child hangs her 
head, as if she had done something wicked, and goes to her mother ; 
and as she comes within reach of her brawny urn, the mother seizes 
her and gives her a violent shaking, and pushes her into the house ; 
and as she does so, hits her on the back with her hand a blow that 
brings the child upon her hands and knees upon the floor. The 
brutal woman ! Such unfitness to be a mother, and have the charge 
of children ! It is enough to make one forswear his humanity. . It 
is enough to turn children into demons. I wonder there are not 
ten murderers where there is one ; for many parents spare no pains 
^ to make their children such. This child's face seemed the very 
expression of love, of joyous and happy life, and she was doing 
what I wanted her to do ; but the mother beat her for coming near 
me. She will drive the child into all evil. 

« There is a preciotis hubbub around me. Dogs barking, children 
crying, laughing and shouting ; men and women talking, waiting 
for omnibusses ; wheels rattling over pavements ; and all mingled 
with the rant, the songs, the gibberish of the filthy drunkards in 
the inn ! 

« This is a little west of north £rom London Bridge, and a pleasant 
ar t of the city environs. The wind blows in gusts, and sweeps the 
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dwfe ^akng a tkmdM, «Bd mtchi ny pipe* 7^ ictfldwn haen 
TOiteved o«t agaiii, and i% ii good to floo t^utir i^Mis oaof moEe, 
though thoy look tad and shy. Now »y omml^ u Yewdyv^axMl I 
WOfft go/' 

DvHraoiB, 8qon,«4Jr9» May 22» 1847. 
«<It ia 10, A. H., Saturday. Came from Catlisle at 6; croaaed 
the ziTer Eden, that rona past that toim, and then came down the 
▼ale ofSdem aome eight milea, to Gretna Oieen, where the Engliah, 
vaed to come to get a stolen marriage; — but Oretaa Green is abol- 
iahed now. We oame down upoh the shore of Solway Frith, and 
followed it down to Annao,^the wind blowing stc^M^ from the 
Solway. In this regkm, Scott laid the story of Guy Mannenng. 
OIF to our rigiht were the hills where Bandy Dinmont, of Charlie's 
Hope, had his home ; on our left was the supposed plaoe of EUan- 
gowaa, and the Deraeleugh of Meg Merriliea. We urired here 
en the stage ooaeh, at half-past nine. I ran to the chorch- 
yard to see the monument of Bums. He had a farm some four 
miles out of town, on the banks of Uie Nith; thore he died, and 
was buried in this town. Some of the old Covenanters were buried 
here also ; £or among the hills in this region, they u^ed to find a 
retreat from persecution. They were a daunUeas, conscientioas, 
but mistaken people." H. C. W. 
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A REVmW OF MY THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS WHEN I 
BNTERED THE SEMINARY. 

As I am «bout to pass through a most painful mental 
revoluticM!), in regard to my theological opinions, I will 
pause here and ta^ke a short retrospect, and st^te what were 
my views on some important points when I entered the 
Theological Seminai^. I believed in the existence of a 
God, and the immortality of the soul ; I regarded this life as 
a probation, and freedom from sin and perfection in good- 
ness unattainable till we pass into another state of existence ; 
I regarded the Old and New Testaments as equally binding 
on Christians ; considered the penal code, and the aggressive, 
exterminating wars of the Jews as ordered and approved 
by the same Being who gave the New Testament ; be- 
lieved in Original Sin and Total Depravity, Election and 
ReprobaticHi, and- that our destiny in the future had little 
or no connection with personal purity <rf heart and life ; I 
believed in heaven and hell, and that there were positive 
inflictions in another state. I had no concepti(» of Christi- 
anity, without a Bible, a Church, a Priesthood, a Sabbath, a 
Meeting, and the Ordinances of Baptism and the Supper. 
1 believed in the divine appointment of a Church and Minis- 
try, and that it was the exclusive right and duty of ministers 
to administer Baptism and the Supper, and perform the 
services of praying and preaching on Sunday ; I supposed it 
wrong for men not to go to meeting on Sunday, not to join 
a church, not to pray orally and at stated times in the family 
and in secret, and that not to do these things was a reproach. 
I believed that the religion of Christendom was Christianity ; 
that Christ's church was a social organization that might be 
formed and disbanded at human will and pleasure ; that men 
might be voted into and out of Christ's church by majori- 
ties ; that to bfe cast out of a church for any cause was a 
great disgrace, anokthat no individual, once in a church, had 
any rigbt to withdraw ; and that no man was entitled to be 
called a minister of Christ, till he had been licensed or or- 
dained by other minister^. 
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A spell was on me respecting Christianity as an obser- 
vance or institution. • It seemed to be a pious, holy play, or 
drama, to be performed on the theatre of time for the 
gratification and glory of the Deity, and ministers and 
chnrehes were the Heaven^appointed and approved actors 
and managers in this performance. I had litde or no idea 
of the kingdom of heaven as an ever^liviag, aU-eontFdiiiig 
principle of life. 



RULES OF LIFB IN THE SSMINART. 

When I entered the Seminary, I was, as I have .atAi^ to- 
tally ignorant of the feelings and habits of young men, when 
brought together in college; and wholly destitute of the 
training wfaidi they there get by being brought into daily 
competition with equals or superiors. I knew not the treat- 
ment to be expected of students, as such, towards profes- 
sors or towaids one another; of the deference expected 
and supposed to be due from lower to higher classes.; nor 
had I any idea of the importance which young men attach 
to the fact that they have been through college, and obtained 
the degree of A. B. or A. M. Of all these and of many 
other things, a knowledge of whidi might have been desira- 
ble, I was totally ignorant 

But I determined to pursue a course of investigation and 
conduct, and to dispose of my time, and use the opp(»rtuni- 
ties afforded (pr study, without any reference to the opinions 
and practices of the students or professors, except in so far 
as the settied studies and duties of the Seminary required a 
given line of conduct I accordingly drew up severed rules 
to guide me in my investigations and my conduct, among 
which are the following : 

1. That for sixteen hours a day, I would give my undi- 
vided attention to the prescribed studies of tiie Seminary* 
and to such others as I saw fit • 

2. That, on all subjects of theology that should come up 
for ittvesti^tion I would, as figr as possihis, pi]tf my mind 
into a posture of neutrality. 
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a Tfaa^I wof«yitek»iiodmgforgnnl«d utroeorMse, 
light or wFEMdg, but would doubt on Sl\ subjects, without any 
regard to what otheis might thivk or say of me — looking at 
all I believed to be true as if it might be false, and ail I 
thought false as if it might be true. 

4. That I woi^ reject any and ermry thing, though I had 
previously cherished it as sacred and essential truth, which I 
should find to rest solely on authority. 

A strict adherence to this rule had a powerful effect in pro- 
ducing the mental revdution which 1 soon after expe^ 
rienced. 

5. That I would receive notluog as truth, against which 
I could find what appeared to me to be a reasonable and 
vnanswerable objection. 

The ^ectof this rule on my mind was to drive me into ahabk 
of taking the side against that taken by the professor, on all 
questions, a habit of searching out objections to every pn^po- 
sition, however self-evident it might be ; in shcMrt, it led me 
into a stateof entire scepticism on all questions. I supposed 
that theology and morals, that Christianity, must b& bued on 
demonstraticm, like Mathematics. 

6. That I would carefully peruse whatever had been writ- 
ten against, as well as for, etery point that I deemed impor- 
tant, so far as time and opportunity would allow. 

7. That I would have as little iatercourse with the stu- 
drats as possible ; not calling at their rooms, nor seeking 
their intimacy. 

8. That I would avoid all intercourse with the pe<^le of 
Ihe town and vicinity. 

9. lliat the cry of heresy or infidelity should not deter 
me from a thorough examination into every question that 
should come before me in the regular course of the studies. 

10. That I would, as far as practicable, write down my 
tiioughts cm all matters that arrested my particular attention ; 
whether in reading, in the lecture room, in the religioas 
meeting, or in conversation ; and freely .ounment on men 
and things as they passed before my mind. 

This habit there formed has cointinued to this day, and 
has thrown into my possession a kige Amount of ^lanuflcx^>t 
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in the shape of jewBals and ireflectioiifl,aiid desor^lions 6f 
things and men that have since crossed my pathway in life. 
The effect of an adherence to these rules remains to this 
hour, whether most for good or for CYil, I will not pretend to 
judge, probably some of them would never have been ad<^[Hed 
had I been better instructed as-a child and a youth in the 
mutual relations of man to man, and their mutual dependence 
upon one another. 

The whole course required by the Seminary regulations 
occupies three years. There are three classes ; i. e.. Junior, 
Middle and Senior. 

The Junior Class was the lowest, and mainly under the 
tuition of Moses Stuart, then professor of Biblical Literature 
and Sacred Exegesis, i. e., to teach and expound the Bible 
in the HebrtvD and GtMk text The great business of the 
class- the first year under Professor Stuart, was to study the 
l^ble in the original languages. To this end the Hel»ew 
language, as well as the Greek, must be understood. The 
Professor met the class several times during the week^ to 
hear alternate lessons in the Hebrew and Greek Testaments ; 
and to instruct in the science of interpreting the Bible. 

In addition to these studies under Professor Stuart, the 
Junior Class met each of the other professors once a week 
to hear lectures, and receive instructions from th^m in the 
studies appropriate to their departments. 

The Middle Class was under the principal care of Leonard 
Woods, D. D., professor of Theology. His system was drawn 
out in detail in a series of propositions, each of which was 
to be the subject of distinct investigation, and the bodes to 
be read on each subject were named in the list, and furnish- 
ed to the class from the library belonging to the Seminary. 
That list of theological propositions by Dr. Woods is a won* 
der ! But he was liberal in his reference to books, as if he 
feared not investigation, and wished to have his class read 
both sides of all questions. But &e minuteness of the divi- 
sion is marvellous ! 

During this year, Professor Stuart met the Middle Class 
about twice a week to hear recitations in and give lectures 
on the science of Exegesis. 
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The Senior Glass was imder Ebenezer Potter, D.D., 
Professor of Rhetoric and Pulpit Eloquence. Under this 
Professor, the exercises in Declamation and in Composition 
were conducted. There was a Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History — James Murdock, D. D. His lahofs, though con- 
fined mainly to the Senior Class, were yet extended more- 
or less to all the classes. 



THE STUDY OP THE HEBKBW lANGUAGE. 

My first term opened the day of October, 181d. 

This Institution was founded and sustained by the Chrthodox 
CongnegfttionalistB of New England, as an offset to Cam- 
bridge Cdlege, that had feUen into the hands of Unitarians, 
whose theology was taught there. I at once entered upon 
the study of ihe Hebrew language, with a settled purpose, 
cobX what it might to health or life, so far to make myself 
master of it as to enable me to read with ease and comfort 
the Jewish Scriptures in that language. I began to learn the 
alphabet with pen in hand, to form the letters, and in two or 
three hours made myself familiar with their form and name, 
and to some extent their sound and power. I then took hold 
of the Grammar ; I soon learned, that, as a class, there was 
to be no eamesUiess manifested in the study of that lan- 
guage, and that by fiir the greater portion of the young men 
would give it no more attention than the recitations absolutely 
required. I went on with my Hebrew, paying no respect to 
the studies and progress of the class, except to have each 
lesson ready for the recitation and explanation before the 
professor, and to be on the spot at each assembling of the 
class bef<»e him from day to day. 

I studied with my pen in hand, and, though I had a printed 
Grammar and a Lexicon, began to form my own Gram- 
roar, Lexicon and Concordance. I began with the first 
chapter of Genesis^ and though my progress was slow at 
first) yet I was soon brought to a familiari^ with the structure 
and use of words. As T progressed in th« knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, my delight in it increased till it became a 
15 
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passion widi me, which I never ceased to indolge in liQ my 
health fuled in England, in 1848, and I had to rqwir to 
Graefenberg, in Austria, to a Water Guie Establishment, to 
tegain it 

The first tmn lasted six months., during which ^me I had 
read about one-half of the Old Testament in Hebrew, the 
class, as a class, having read only a part . of Grenesis and a 
few Psalms, I spent the first vacation in the spring of 1820 
at the Seminary, studying, writing, and translating Hebrew, 
and reading Grerman commentators, especially RoBS^dmuller 
and the writers of the sixteenth century, embodied in the 
large work, called Critid Sacri, This woric, in nine huge 
folios, I obteined afterwarda from- Germany, and it contains 
the principal commentators of that century on the <m^nal 
text of the Old and New Testaments. Duni^ my first year 
in that Seminary, i did not lose one day, nor scarcely <»e 
hour, of my prescribed time of sixteen hours per day, firom 
my studies. I abandoned myself to the work as if this was 
all I had to do on earth. Vacations and term-time were 
alike consecrated ; so were Sundays as well as other days 43i 
the week, except so much of them as were necessary to at- 
tend morning and afternoon service in the chapel, these be- 
ing a part of the prescribed round of duties. 

During the first year, I read the whole of the Hebrew 
Testament. Such was my passion for the Hebrew lan- 
guage, that I translated most of 4t for my ewn use, mad fram 
that time up to 1843, was in the habit of writing more or.-leas 
of the Hebrew text every day, and translating it into Eng- 
lish, as my journal kept during that time will show. A les- 
son in the Greek Testament was studied alternately with the 
lesson in Hebrew. 

As I pursued the study of the Hebrew and Greek Testa^ 
ments, I had not in view merely a knowledge of those lan- 
guages, but mainly to know what the various authors of the 
Bible actually intended to teach. Hitherto I had interpreted 
the Bible, mainly with reference to my theological tenets 
acquired from the Westminster Catechisn^, and from writers 
on theology. Now I was studying and interpreting it with 
reference to the true meaning o&the authors, as their writings 
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wte w^tpvetmd by certain jrfain and oimcnui rules. These 
roles wese sueh as the following : 

1. Words to be explained according to their derivationa, 
OP philology. 

2. Acccmliiig to their poBitiofi in a sentence; 

3. Phiases and' sentences to be explained in reference to 
their cotmection with what precedes and succeeds. 

4. All passages to be explained with reference to the 
general subject of which the writer is speaking, and to the 
general tenor and spuit of his instructions. 

5; Passages to be interpreted with reference to the man« 
oerS) customs, modes of linking, speaking and acting, and 
to the civil and religious institutions and opinions of the 
wzit^B, and of the people, am<x>g whom they lived and whom 
they w&t& addressing. 

€L Also, with reference to the views of the animal and vege* 
tahie kkigdom,the Greography, Astronomy, social and do<- 
Hfteslae habits and: institutions of his countiy« 

These and other like rules were to be applied to the lan- 
guage of ^e- Bible. I began to seek after the meaning of 
that book, as I did for tiiat of others ; by the use of my own 
fiiculties* This was a new affair to me ; for I had never 
dreamed that I was to approach the Bibleras I did other 
books ; it struck me forcibly at first. It shocked me ; for, as 
a hook, it had stood out, separate and alone, from all odier 
bo^a in every respect. It was to me a holy book— God's 
book, in a sense difiering from all others, no matter how 
much of trudi they might contain. I had no idea that the 
kmguage of that book was to be dealt with as is the lan- 
guage of other books. But die rules were reasonable, and 
1 must and did apply them ; and the effect was that, as a 
book, from that hour, I have had no more reverence for it 
^tuax for any other book. 

As I have said, Moses Stuart was my principal instructor 
the first year. He had been a settled pastor, and was trans- 
ferred to the professorship which he now held. He was an 
extraordinary man. Had he taken to a violent and criminal 
coarse in early life, he would have been peculiaiiy fitted to 
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be daring, desperate ; but he was saved from this career, 
and his extraordinary powers and temperament turned to a 
less criminal account ; though, in so interpreting the Bible 
as to make it a guaranty to the honor and respectability of 
slaveholders and soldiers, he has given his support to prin- 
ciples and practices, as murderous and dertnietive as any 
tlmt are involved in piracy. The influence of his teachings, 
as a professor, on mankind, has been more hurtful than it 
would have been as a pirate. As a man, he was irritable, 
excitable, generous, frank, without cunning or deceit, and 
precipitate in forming an opinion or in abandoning it As a 
religionist, he was full of zeal, easily affected, especially by 
considerations of Divine love and mercy; not over mind- 
ful of forms and observances of any kind, but throwing his 
whole soul into them when he undertook to perform them. 
There was nothing stem, cold, cautious, solemn, forbidding, 
cunning, stealthy in him, but the revei^ of all this. As a 
Professor, extensively read in what belonged to his depart- 
ment ; enthusiastic in his lectures and recitations, and in spirit 
and manner fitted to inspire his pupils with enthusiasm, 
especially in the study of Hebrew and Exesesis ; snii^piah 
and brow-beating towards those who disputed his positions ; 
positive and ^^ unquestionable " in asserting his opinicRns ; 
hasty in forming his views of authors and their interpre- 
tations ; to-day recommending an author, and eulogizing him 
in unmeasured terms of approbation ; to-morrow casting him 
aside as of no value ; to-day giving one interpretation of a 
passage in the Bible, or other book, as the ^^ unquestionable,'* 
*^ undoubted '' (words of constant use with Moses StuHUt) 
meaning, and to-morrow casting that aside, and adopting 
another construction as ^^ undoubted'' and '^ unquestionable.'* 
On the whole, as a Professor, he was peculiarly adapted to 
inspire students with zeal in the studies belonging to his 
department. 

But Moses Stuart was just the man whose opinicms no 
student would eVer quote. Every on^ felt that his premi- 
ses were not deliberately and permanently laid down, and 
bis conclusions not drawn with sufficient accuracy and per- 
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tineiicy to entide his opinions to be qnoted as of much value, 
and seldom did any ci the students refer to him among 
themselves. 

Yet Moses Stuart, if he was not greatly loved. and re- 
spected, was greatly admired among the students as a man, 
ej professor, and in preaching and praying. For myself, I 
. bad great sympathy with him in many of his peculiarities, 
and ever loved lo meet him in the lecture or recitation room, 
at evening prayers in the chapel, and in the pulpit on 
Sundays. Prof. Stuart^s mode of conducting his recitations 
was calculated to destroy, and did destroy, in my mind, all 
reverence for the Letter of the Bible. I had so associated 
my respect for its spirit and principles with my reverence 
for its language, that, as the latter gave way, the former had 
well nigh gone mth it Sufficient care was not taken to 
secure my mind from such a result, by teaching me to dis- 
criminate between the spirit and principles, and the language 
and outward form with which they were clothed. The heavy 
burden of ^e tetter, that was grievous to be borne, was throvm 
off, but the light and easy burden of the spirit was not re- 
teonad, because I had not been accustomed to think the one 
oould exist without the other. I was not then led to see the 
spiritual nature of Ghiistianity, as an inward, all*pervading 
spirit and principle of holy living, in opposition to its insti- 
tutional forms with the ccMisecrated letter, da3rs, houses^ pro- 
fessions and observances. Had Prof. Stuart then at; once 
boldly stripped Christianity of its holy i»iesthood, holy Sab- 
bath, holy temple, holy meeting, holy ordinances, as he did 
of its hdy letters, syllables, words^ sentences, verses and 
chapters, he would have saved me from many dark and 
dreary hours of scepticism* But he cast off :the holy lan- 
giuige,and still p^rsev^red in saddling upon tiie4>sre,.sublime 
spirit, all the other f<Mnais and oaBempnies. 

But the tendency of his instnictioisi was to promote free^ 
4pfKt of <^ini<HK I felt far freer and far more interetited to 
s^yctb^ Bible than I eyej did before. 
15f 
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MT CLASSMATES. 

I expected to have a seyere straggle to maintain my 
standing in the class ; but, to my surprise, I found my class- 
mates ftir, very far from what 1 expected. My fears were 
all uncalled for. In intellectual attainmento, in energy of 
application and thirst after knowledge, I found them far 
short of what I expected and wished. There were excep- 
tions ; but for real mental energy, for downright aj^lication 
to the business before them; there was a great deficiency. 
They did not study the Hebrew or Greek, or any thing, fbr 
love of study ; they went to their lessons as to a ta^ which 
must be performed. They seemed to me to have- no enthu- 
siasm in their object, but just did as little as they could do 
and get along ; and if they had any time to spate, it was 
fooled away in chit-chat, and in things that could not add to 
their character and power in society. Their minds, gene- 
rally, seemed to me to cower before the authority of the 
professors, and they would note down their opinions and 
sayings, and receive and quote them as arguments that were 
to be admitted as valid, because given by them. They cer- 
tainly did pin their faith on the affirmation of the professors and 
other men, being too imbecile, too stupid, or too lazy to in- 
vestigate for themselves. It did then and does still seem to 
me too despicable to fkvtrl a quotation Arom some eminent man 
at an opponent, and consider it an ailment. I imbibed a 
strong feeling of c<Hitempt for the abilities of most 6f my 
classmates. They were puny men in minds, as they were 
cowering and abject in spirit, with a few bright exceptions. 

But to make up for their intellectual imbecility, they 
affected, and actually possessed, a great deal of piety and 
zeal for God, as they were and. are accounted in the 
churches. They spent much time in holding meetings 
among themselves in neighboring towns. They considered 
great skill and unction in singing, praying and exhorting, 
and power to promote convictions and conversions, more 
essential to the profession than well balanced, well de- 
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▼eloped and ener^tic intellects. And they were right, 
according to the ideas of the churches. 

My junior year closed, and it had made sad havoc of my 
theological opinions in many particulars. In the spring we 
had one vacation, and in the fell another. I lonjged for ^ese 
vacations, which would send the students to their homes, 
deliver me from jmoming and evening prayers, and from the 
<^iapel services on Sunday, and from all other Seminary* 
duties, of which I had become weary, and leave me to myself 
and to solitude. I had found Enfield^s Philosophy and Eu* 
did in the library, and I took them out, and, in connection 
with my Hebrew studies, I demonstrated every proposition 
in them during the vacadon. The students left, and I was 
literally alone. I chose an upper room and one of the 
most secluded in die building. Here I took my things, and 
buned m/ielf in study from sixteen to eighteen hours every 
day during the vacation. The world in which I existed was 
as entirely shut out from my mind as if I had not been in it. 
I lived in my own world ; and never did any person more 
perfectly revel in any pursuit than I did in reading and 
tnuudating a certain portion of Hebrew, and in demonstrating 
some of die magnificent propositions of Enfield and Euclid, 
every day. I gloried in Job and Isaiah during that vaca- 
tion, in some of the Psalms, in Ruth, and in Ainos. That 
was a precious time to me. I scarcely spoke to any one 
during the whole time, except to the family where I snatch- 
ed my hasty meals. 

BECAME AN ATHEIST. 

This profitable vacation closed, and left me pale and thin, 
but with enei^es of body and mind unabated, at the begin- 
ning of my second or middle year, under Dr. Woods. 

To explain my course in this department, I must go back 
to the beginning of the first year, and trace the effect of his 
lectures on Natural Theology in my mind. 

I entered the Seminary with my theological opinions fixed, 
according to the Westminster Catechism, as I have stated. 
I had arguments which, at that time, seemed satisfactory 
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and unanswerable. They were good reaaonS) such aa th^ 
were to my mind, and I bad never heard them answered, and 
did not suppose that they could be. 

The first lectures given by Dr. Woods were on the Exist- 
ence and Attributes of Grod ; and they were clear and candidly 
reasoned efforts, mainly going to show what were not evi- 
dences of the being of a God. As the Professor w^it <xh 
stating and refuting certain false arguments, he would have 
been astounded could he have seen into my mind. One 
after another he swept away, and wiih seeming ease, the 
very ailments on which my belief in that doctrine had 
been bi^d. He closed, and I was an Atbxist, made such 
in that one hour by Dr. Woods. At that moment, all the 
glorious fabric of theology and immortal hopes which I bad 
built on it vanished. I was very wretched, for nothing was 
in that. lecture to supply the place of what was swept away. 
The second lecture was given, but the vacancy in my mind 
was not filled. The Doctor did indeed advance his positive 
arguments, but they seemed to me as destitute of force as 
did my own which he had annihilated ; and I felt that it i» 
easier to discover and refute an error than to find and estab* 
lish a truth, and to detect and overthrow a false argum^ot 
than to discover and present a true one. 

Thus I was, during my first year at that Seminary, an 
Atheist as truly as it is possible for man to be. A deep and 
permanent conviction was in my heart, that there was a 
Being above me, who made me, and to whom I was respon- 
sible, and this conviction I never could shake off; but I could 
not account for its existence. I could not give one reason 
for it, to myself or others. I tried to shake it off; it seemed 
a weak and puerile superstition, for which no reas<m existed. 
That was a miserable year for me, and I sought to forget 
my wretchedness, by a stern and unbending i4pplication of 
my whole soul to the study of the Hebrew language. But 
to believe that there was no God to superintend this material 
universe, to hang out the sun and gUd the glow worm, to 
^Lmish the heavens with stars and the earth with flowers ; 
that I might never again look up and say in sample, childlike 
confidence, '' Our Fad^er which art in haawm''^7-madejE»« 
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feel utteriy desolate. The empire of the soul seemed a desert; 
no God was there to make it smile with hope and love and 
l^th; for I could not but feel that there was a kingdom 
within me, that trod the kingdoms of this world and all this 
material universe under its feet. 

Then came the lectures on the immortality of the soul. 
The arguments on which my faith in this was founded, 
were swept away by Dr. Woods. Death became an eternal 
sleep. The arguments supplied by the professor appeared 
to me as contemptible as he had made mine to appear. 
Not one ray of light gleamed upon my pathway down into 
the future. All was dark, hopeless. I could see nothing of 
myself in the future, but a handful of dust. Immortality was 
a dream that vanished in the unconscious, unending sleep of 
death. 

In this, as in the existence of God, my heart was at war 
with my head. I longed to live. So earnestly did I desire 
to settle the question, that I often wished to step forth, if 
there were any stepping forth, and try if I had a soul dis* 
tinct from matter, and Htkt could exist in a separate state. I 
felt that I should exist, but this feeling like the other seemed 
without a cause ; it seemed weak and contemptible to say 
to another, '* I believe I am immortal, because I feel that 
I am." 

Among the books named by Doctor Woods were Hume, 
Bolingbr^e, Hobbs, and other sceptical writers. My soul 
was tempest-tossed and driven, and these books were read 
and pondered by me with whatever candor and impartiality 
I could command at that time. But though I read them 
with a desire to find something to rest upon, their reasonings 
seemed as futile as did my own former arguments, and as 
did the professor's. Those writers were unsatisfactory. So 
also were Leslie, Paley, Berkley, and others, whom I 
read with attention, pen in hand, commenting as I went 
a](Hig. However strong, and cogent, and clear, their argu- 
ments may have been to themselves or others, it did then 
seem to me that, in all their reasonings, they assumed the 
very things ndiich they wish to prove, i. e., that there is a 
God, and that the soul is immortal. I could not believe in 
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a God, nor in immortality, on the grounds wUch seemed to 
satisfy the professor and the rest of the students. There 
appeared to me palpable and unanswerable objecticxis to ail 
their reasonings. 

With all-absorbing and melancholy interest did I read, 
about this tune, the De Natvra Deorum and the CatUem- 
nenda Morte of Cicero. I did then, and do still feel, that 
all who attempt to form to themselves an image of God as 
distinct from creation, and to search into his nature and 
attributes, aside from the laws, relations and obligations 
under which we exist, would end where Cicero^s specula- 
tions did — in doubt or despair. 

I could see no use in what is called Grod amcHig men. 
He seemed to me to have no relations to, nor eare for men* 
So far as human virtue and happiness were concerned, so 
far as the practical regeneration and redemption of men 
were involved, Crod seemed to be entirely useless, and hi» 
worship a sheer delusion — a gross and soul-crushing super- 
stition. God appeared to be an abstractioD, having notinng 
to do with human relations and duties; with love, justice^ 
truth and honesty between man and man^ It would have 
been a boon to me, had my mind been directed to the truer 
and living Crod. 

I was distracted for many reasons. My father and' many 
others had a confident expectation of my entering the min- 
isterial profession ; for this they encouraged and helped me 
forward. I now loathed the thought of being a minister,^ 
and, in my present state of mind, was sure that, come what 
might, the thing could not be. I could not thus constat to 
seem what I was not, and to teach others to believe what I 
did not believe, and to rest their faith on arguments which I 
believed to be false. 

Shortly after the commencement of my first term, as the. 
usual bell rung for morning prayers, and I was getting 
ready to go, a student, who occupied one of the upper 
rooms, opened the door suddenly, popped in his head, and 
called out, " Brother Wright, I dreamed last night that you 
were an infidel." He went on his way, and I followed, to 
the lectuie-room, wondering in my mind whether the fiBllow 
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actually did dream it, cft whether he had imagined, from my 
appearance, that he saw in me a heretic, — for he was cute 
in spying out any thing that was aside from the beaten track 
of Orthodoxy, in word, look, walk, or deed. I gave myself 
no concern about it ; not caring what he or otheis dreamed 
or thought of me. But "the dream was told to others, and 
made some talk. 

" Divine worship," or " religious exercises," became ex- 
ceedingly burdensome to me. They seemed to me mere 
d^Hsscms, for the existence ef a God and the immortali^ of 
the soul seemed as baseless visions to me, — and these are 
the only doctrines that can give any meaning to such ser- 
vices. It was very wrong to bear those burdens, and to be 
going, as a matter of professional duty, to see and bear 
performances which appeared to me to be without meaning, 
and contemptible. 

My second year was spent in the study of didactic theol- 
ogy, under Dr. Woods, having several recitaticms a week. 
All the class were desired to write on each subject; but 
some five or six were required to write with a view to read 
before the professor. I usually wrote on all the main topics, 
whether I read or not; for 1 was determined to search 
theology to the bottom, if it had any. I read many of the 
books, for and against, but most extensively the latter. I 
brought up oljjections, that I might learn, if possible, how to 
answer them to myself and others. 

The Doctor was exceedingly liberal ; generally encour- 
aging freedom of inquiry, and showing no impatience, 
unless it was obvious that the objections were made in the 
spirit of mere disputation. Even then, he was never petu- 
lant or irritable. Truly can I say, he was indulgent to me ; 
and I retain a grateful remembrance of his kindness. 



EFFECT OF THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 

In the coui^ of the year, and in the discussions on theol- 
ogy, the subjects of the first-day Sabbath, the ministry, bap- 
tism and the supper, came up. The discussions on the Sab- 
bath convinced me that there was not a shadow of evidence 
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in the Bible that the first day, or any odier, was set apart to 
be observed as a Sabbath, or a day of rest, by the Founder 
of Christianity ; that all days are alike the Lord^s days ; 
that Christianity consecrates not times and places, but men 
and women ; that it attaches no sanctity to time or place ; 
and that it designates no action as right or wrong because of 
the time or place in which it is done. 

In the discussions on the priesthood, or ministry, it was 
made clear to my mind that Uie Christian ministry is not a 
profession, or calling, by which men are to make a living, 
and for which they were to prepare by a course of train- 
ing ; but that every Christian man and woman is a Chris- 
tian minbter, by virtue of their being Christians, and they are 
licensed and ordained by the author of Christianity, each 
and every one in the sphere in which they move, and 
according to the talents which they possess. 

The ceremonies of licensing and ordaining ministers 
appeared to me clearly not of divine obligation ; though I 
did not see that they were wrong or hurtful at that time, as 
I now do. The divine appointment and prerogative of a 
professional ministry was for ever exploded. I £d not then 
see it to be a mere human device, but the divine ordination 
of the office, as a distinct profession, passed away. 

So with regard to the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Supper ; their sanctity and necessity were gone, though I 
saw not then, and do not now see, any positive wrong in 
them. But it was clear to me that it was as competent for 
any man or woman to administer Baptism and the Supper 
to himself or herself, or to others, as it was for a licensed 
and ordained minister. I then saw clearly that Christianity 
imposed no act to be done to or by man, which each man 
and woman could not do for themselves. 

On all these subjects, my mind began to experience a 
revolution. I did not see them then as I now do, or I 
could never have consented to become a professional min- 
ister ; and even while in that position, I hardly considered 
myself one, or wished so to be considered. 

On the point of church organization, I passed through an 
entire and radical revolution. I do not recollect that, pre- 
vious to joining the Seminary, the thought had ever occurred 
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to me that a man could be a Christian without a church 
organization, a professional ministry, a Sabbath, ordinances 
and a Bible ; the spell was dissolved, and it was made clear, 
that if he could not be one without them, he could not with 
them ; for it became a certainty to me, that these, in them- 
selves, had no power to work that purity of heart and life, 
that regeneration, which alone constitute a Christian. They 
might be helps, but they could not be essentials. 

I did not then understand, as I now do, that the pc^ular 
social combinations of men and women, called churches of 
Clnrist, are the most powerful enemies of Christianity, inas- 
much as they mainly serve as sanctuaries of crime and 
pollution, under the forms of slavery and war, and that they 
rejoice to baptize whatever the state sees fit to legalize. 



DIVINE WORSHIP. 

This phr&se was once full of sanctity and unction to my 
mind. The spell was broken, and many things concurred 
to break it during my progress. Worship, ae an act to be 
begun and ended in a given time and pjace, appeared to me 
an absurdity. And it first struck me as absurd and hurtful 
to say, " Let us begin the worship of God," — and, " Let us 
close the worship of Grod," — not by any act of justice or be- 
nevolence ; not by abandoning any evil practice, but by singing 
psalms or hymns, reading a chapter, or saying a prajrer. It 
was made clear, that Christianity sets apart no time n<Mr 
place to worship God, and does not confine the idea of 
worship to praying, singing, &c., but teaches us to make 
the whole course of life one act of worship. 

From the beginning, my Atheism had been a matter of the 
head rather than of the heart, a speculation rather than a 
feeling. In my darkest hours, — and many dark hours and 
days were my portion, — I never could eradicate from my 
heart the feeling, that there is a God ; my feelings never 
could conform to my speculaticms. In this way I struggled 
along in doubt and darkness, nor could I derive any satis- 
faction from any outward evidence, of the being of a Grod. 
16 
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The argument from effect to cause, to prove the being of 
God, never affected my head or my heart All such reason- 
ings had lost their power over my mind. I despaired of ever 
being able to prove the existence of a God. Yet I felt that 
there was one, and I acted as if I believed there was. How 
am I ever to get rest to my spirit ? was the question mritfa 
me, before which, all other difficulties seemed as nought. 
But light and peace were given me. I had been having a 
contest with the Doctor in the lecture room before the class 
in a recitation in which I had to take part, and after die 
recitation, I had a private talk with him. I went to my room 
utterly dark and despairing, feeling that I could not keep up 
this conflict much longer, and caring little how it ended, pro- 
vided it were ended* I sat down by my desk, leaned my 
head on my hand, and was thinking what a waste, howling 
wifdemess this once bright world had become to me. I was 
alone — the usual feeling came over me : I exist, that I 
KNOW, AND IT IS ALL I KNOW. The inquiry arose, and for* 
the first time with vividness. How do I know that ? The 
answer returned, emphatically, was — I am conscious of it. 
The thought returned. Have I not the same evidence that 
there is a God ? 

. Long did I turn this thought over in my mind, and the 
more I reflected on it, the more definite, clear and tangible 
it appeared. What reason could I give for a belief in my 
own existence ? Not one ; except that I was conscious of 
it ; and no matter how I came by it, I knew it was there, and 
that by no possibility could it be eradicated. On a belief 
thus founded in reference to my own existence, I acted from 
moment to moment. Why not rest satisfied with a belief in 
the being of a Grod thus founded, and act upon it ? My mind 
became composed ; I knew that 1 had the same conscious- 
ness of the bebg of a God that I had of my own existence ; 
the one was no more clear, distinct and indestructible than 
the other ; and though I could not tell how either came into 
ray mind, I had the same certain knowledge that they were 
both there ; that my faith in both was founded on precisely 
the same consciousness ; and that no reason existed why I 
should not act upon the one as confidently as upon the other. 
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I Mt inexpressiblj^ relieved. I had fomd a reason for 
believing in a God that was self-evident ; dependent on no 
deductions of reason ; no priesthood or church ; no Bible nor 
creed ; no material universe ; no external sign or circum- 
stance ; no process of lo^c ; but one which exists in my own 
soul, a part of my nature, and which never could be blotted 
out ; which needed no effort of memory nor deductions of 
reason to call it to mind ; whkh could not admit of a doubt 
or ol^ection ; and which could not be increased nor dimin* 
ished in power by any outward revelation. 

In process of time, my mind became settled on this ques- 
tion. 1 could say with the good Mrs. Snow of former 
years, ^^ I know there is a God, for I am conscious that there 
is." At this moment, though surrounded with beautiful 
lochs and the wild mountains and glens of one of the most 
striking regicMis of the globe, where hills and vallies, lakes 
and rivers, blither and flowers, lift up their voices, and clap 
their hands in praise of Him who made them, yet they 
would have no effect on my mind to raise my heart to God, 
but for that inward consciousness of His existence which is 
and ever has been as ever present, ever active, indestructible 
and unchangeaUe as my own soul. 

I do not now believe in a Grod because of any thing winch 
I read in the Bible, or in other books ; nor because o£ any 
thing I see in the physical universe ; nor because of what I 
see in the revolutions of society and nations ; but simply 
and solely, because I can no more avoid believing in this, 
than in my own existence. I am — therefore God is. 

I believe it is most hurtful to truth, and to the best inter- . 
ests and happiness of men, to direct attention to outward 
evidences, and to the deductions of reason, to prove the being 
of a God. It is a self-evident truth ; and the divine cannot 
be dissevered from the human. 

As my mind obtained peace, and became settled on this 
question, my scepticism on other matters ceased, especially 
on the subject of the soul's immortality. I do not believe in 
my immortality because of what is said in the Bible, but I 
receive the accounts of that book touching my existence in 
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m tpirit state, because they are in perfect accordance with 
the natural and irresistible convictions of my own mind. 
^ So in regard to the essential spirit and principles of Chris* 
tianity, as laid down by Christ and the apostles ; I receive 
them as true and right and binding, because they find the 
same response in me that the existence of Grod and the im- 
mortality of the soul find there. I have found an argument 
for their truth and binding obligation, which admits of no 
olj^tion. My mind cannot possibly admit a doubt or ob- 
jection to them, whenever I fall back upcxi this testimony ; 
this standing revelation of God in my own bosom. 

" Love your neighbor as yourself." " Love your enemies.*' 
" Forgive as you would be forgiven." " Overcome evU with 
good." " Do to others as you would have them do to you." 
These and the like are the fundamental elements of Chris* 
tianity; its essential truths. I do not receive them be- 
cause of any miracles wrought to prove ibem true; I 
do not believe them true and right and binding, because 
of the character of those who taught them, and because 
they are in the Bible, but solely because they exac^y 
correspond with the law or revelation of God, that is written 
on my own soul. I know they are true and binding upon 
me, because I feel that they are. 

If the inquiries are made. How came this feeling there ? 
how came you to be conscious that these things are true 
and binding ? I answer. In the same way that the feeling 
or consciousness of my own present existence came there. 
And in my opinion, it would be just as absurd and superfluous 
to ask, how I came to be conscious of my own existence, 
as how I came to be conscious of the being of God, or of 
immortality, or of the truth and binding obligation of the 
above rules of life and essential elements of Christianity. 
They are adapted to the nature of my soul ; the practice of 
them gives me joy and peace ; the violation of them gives 
suffering, and sets me at war .with myself, with my fellow 
beings and my God. 

I do not believe it depends upon any man^s will, whether 
be shall believe in Grod, in immortality, and in the funda- 
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iki^iials of Christianity, when he undenrtands what they 
really are. Necessity is laid upon us all to believe them 
right and true ; and there can be no more merit in believing 
tlMsm, than in believing our oWn existence. The belief of 
one has no more to do with our choice, than a belief in the 
other. 

HABITS OF LIVING. 

During my two first years in the Seminary, during term- 
time, I took my meals in the Commons, where about eighty or 
ninety of the students took theirs. My food was two crackers 
and half a pint of milk at each meal. My crackers were crum- 
bled into my milk, and then allowed to soak and swell till 
they became a pulp. For one year, this was my only food, 
absolutely, and for the most part of the other year. I took 
tiiis three times a day — this, and no more and no less, "was 
taken at each meal. No butter, no cheese, no bread, no 
meat, no vegetables of any kind. My sole object in taking 
this light, yet nouri^ing and easily digested food, was to 
^Able me to devote the greatest possible amount of time to 
iludy — with the least sleep and exercise. I gained my 
object ; was enabled to devote about sixteen hours a day to 
study during two years, vacations as well as term-time; 
not goiiig over &ree miles from the Seminary, during 
the wtude of that period except once, and th6n only five 
miles. 

My drink was cold water, a tumbler of which was always 
placed beflode my milk and crackers. My sleeping was 
short, generally only four hours, and then, despite the anxiety 
and turmoil of my mind about theolo^al matters, generally 
sound and refrei^ng. Scarce one moment^s physical pain 
or heaviness did I sufier during those two years. 

I do not think I spent one hour per day in active, out- 
door exercise of any kind, during two years. I usually slept 
with my window open, during the spring, summer and au- 
tumn, especially when I was by myself during the vacations. 

At that time, but little had been said respectitig diet, pure 
air, and physical education ; at least, I had not read nor 
16* 
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thought much about it ; but from previous experience, i had 
learned that light, wholesome, and easily-digested food, 
taken systematically and in small quantities, was conducive 
to my clearness and vigor of mind, and health and comfort 
of body, if I wished to devote my time to study with little or 
no exercise. I studied standing, having a desk arranged on 
purpose. This I did for ten years after leaving the Semi- 
nary, doing all my writing, reading and studying in a stand- 
ing posture, till sitting became exceedingly irksome, and 
standing never tiresome. 



MY CHUM. 

My first chum or room-mate was a queer chap. . He was 
horribly afflicted with dyspepsia, a disease of which I had 
never heard by name before. It was indigestion, and in his 
case accompanied with a most voracious appetite that was 
ever gnawing at his stomach, craving *•*• more — more,^' and 
never satisfied ! He ate and ate and ate, without intermission 
or limitation, ever gnawing at bread or meat. The strongest 
and most indigestible food he craved and ate. Alas, for our 
room ! Chairs, desks and beds, converted into tables at 
once ! Even the floor ever strewed with edibles, and the 
refuse ; bones, crusts, potato-skins, clam-shells, oyster-shells, 
&c. Closets converted into pantries and store-houses for 
food ; and drawers ever filled and daubed with cheese, butter, 
and animal fat in various forms. He used to send to Salem 
or Boston, twenty miles, and buy stores of oysters at a time, 
and there they were in our room. And, oh ! the oysters 
which chum would take on going to bed, stewed, roasted 
and raw, and such a pretty mess about the fire, of Bahes 
and oyster-shells ! Then came the heavings and tossings 
and groanings at night, and the fine morning headaches! 
Then the lots of strong tea and coffee, without the qualifying 
ingredients of sugar and milk, to cure headaches, and the 
enormous quantities of boiled and roast beef and pork, and 
vegetables and gravies to conform ; and ^ puddings .and 
pies, and pound cake to top off I 
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I iie¥<er in my life, b^ore nor since, saw mortal man prac« 
tise such a delusion on himself as that man did. He was 
ever groaning in agony from indigestion, and ever loading 
his poor goaded stomach with what the stomach of a wild 
elephant would groan under. 

He staid hut about three months, and left me and the Sem- 
inary, but during ^at time, scarcely could he study one 
hour. He exercised, and was obliged so to do. To this 
end, he bought a saw, axe and saw-horse, or hod, and quite 
a number of planes, chissels, hammers, and other carpenter's 
tools, and converted our room into a work-shop, as weU 
as a provision, cook and eating shop. Such a litter 
and din as 1 studied in for three months I But I confirmed 
a habit that has been greatly useful since, that of fbdng at^ 
tention on any given subject I chose, amid the utmost con- 
fusion and uproar. I learned to think, to study and write 
amidst that din and litter, as in utter solitude. My concentror 
tweness must have been rapidly developed dunng that. time, 
and it has been growing ever since, for I can live in silence 
and solitude, whatever or whoever may be around me. 
This power has been of great service to me. 



EXERCISES m PRAYING, READING CHAPTERS AND 
HYMNS. 

->, 

The members of each class, by themselves, had one 
meeting a week^ in their rooms, for religious exercises. 
Then there was one meeting a week, without regard to 
classes, for the same j>urpose. Attendance on these meet- 
ings was <^ti(mal. 

When met, (me of the students, before designated to take 
tibe lead, selected and read a hymn, which was sung. Then 
some one prayed, all kneeling ; and sometimes two or three 
would pray before they rose. Then the leader selected and 
read a chapter, and made remarks. Then he called on 
others, in turn, and by name, to make remarks. Prayers 
wese mixed up with^ the remarks. At the close, another 
Ir^mn and another prayer. Oflen the students were, called 
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upon to give an aeeount of their eonyietioQ and conTefsion. 
One of these praying, singing and talking meetings was 
held hy some of the students nearly every evening, so that 
those who had large appetites for such meetings — as many 
had — could spend every evening woridng at them. 

Then it was a general custom among ^ studente %o 
perform reading and praying in their rooms, morning and 
evening. Then divine services, as they are called, in the 
iecture room, in which it was a part of the Seminary duties 
of each student to be present, were performed by the students 
of the Senior Class* Then, every Wednesday evening, the 
students were expected to attend a meeting^ in the lecture- 
room, to hear the professors pray, and talk on experim^eifi^ 
religion. I used sometimes greatly to enjoy and to profit 
by these meetings, «uid made a point to be present at them. 

Tlien there were three regular meetings in die chap^ 
every Sunday, at two of which every student was expected 
to attend — forenoon and afternoon ; at the evening nieet^ 
ing, attendance was optional. In the forenoon and after- 
noon, the professors performed ; in the evening, the students 
of the Senior Class. Then, at our meals, a blesffing was 
asked when we sat down, and thanks were returned when 
we had finished ; so that the religious or divine services 
were kept going constantly. 

Soon after entering that Seminary, and when I had 
become a little familiar with its duties, and with the feelings 
and habits of the students, I was ibrcibly impressed with the 
tbou^t Uiat Christianity was, at least, practically, considered 
by the students and professors as a stupendous drama, to be 
performed on the theatre of this world, with a view to otom 
certain ends in the next ; and that in this drama, the stu- 
dents were appointed to perform certain parts, and that their 
great business in coming there was to learn them by heart, 
and to acquire a facility- and adroitness in performing them; 
and that the business of the professors was, to instruct them 
in the best, most graceful, most approved, and most popular 
and wmning modes of speaking and acting. 

They were learning to &bricate prayers, sermons, hynms, 
ehapters, ^hortationa, meetinga, baptkms, communknia 
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and Sabbaths into religion ; exactly as I once learned to 
shape wool and fur into hats. These were the materials 
out of which they were to learn to manufacture a garment 
that should shield the souls of men from the storms of 
divme wrath ; and they seemed to go about their labors in 
learning to perform these services, as if this was the sole 
object of their coming there. And, mdeed, for what else 
did they come ? For what else did they pray, preach, read* 
a chapter or hymn, and expound, but because of the pre- 
vious and express understanding, that certain others who 
were present were to watch them, note their defects and 
excellencies, and point them out to them afterwards ? For 
what else were certain students, who were supposed to be 
very clever at criticising prayers, &c., invited to be present, 
and to give their opinions as to the merits of the perform- 
ances ? I certainly used to be deeply afiected by these 
things at times, and at others to feel indignant at myself for 
ever having been deluded by them ; for in my then state of 
mind, I could not but feel, as I was daily and hourly sur- 
rounded by these performances under the names of ^^ divine 
worship '^ and ^^ religious exercises," that the ministry was a 
gross imposition, and religion a pious humbug, which any 
knave or villain might learn to enact. 

I used to get strange notions about theological seminaries 
to train young men to the profession or trade of the minis- 
try, as I reflected <»i the spirit and sentiments of those 
students. They seemed to me great laboratories, to which 
men come to compound medicines for souls, as they go to 
other places to learn to compound medicines for human 
bodies. 



PBOFESSOH MURDOCK'S SERMON ON THE MISSION 
OP CHRIST. 

During this second year. Dr. Murdock preached a sermon 
before the Seminary, to show that the great object of Christ's 
teachings, example, life, sufierings and death was to induce 
men to stop sinning — to show that the only way in which 
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Christ could atonei propitiate or mtisfy for- sin, was by indue- 
ing sinners to repent and fonnke it ; by leading them to 
cease to do evil, and learn to do well. 

This sermon was printed and circulated by the students, 
and made much talk in and out of the Seminary. It was 
supposed by the other professors to be a slight departure 
from the standard of Orthodoxy. It was, with other mat- 
ters, of no import, and having no connection with his char- 
acter as a man, a Christian, or a professor, brought as a 
charge against Dr. Murdock, and fimdiy he had to leave. It 
created a marked division, however, in the Seminary. 

Other matters, of so much more vital importance, in my 
estimation, had so entirely engrossed my mind, as subjects 
of inquiry, that I had never bestowed attention on the 
subject of the Atonement I learned to associate my des- 
tiny in the unending future with personal character, and not 
wiUi any thing out of myself. I came to see that my 
destiny could be no farther associated with the teaching, 
example, sufferings and death of Christ, than as these operated 
as motives to win me from the practice of evil to the prac- 
tice of good; to make me just, truthful, honest, loving, 
forgiving and pure as He was. In this way, akxie, did 1 
then think, and do I now thmk, that Christ could benefit me 
or my fellow creatures ; and in this way I think His mission 
is fitted to benefit all to whom the knowledge of it comes. 

We are justified by His righteousness, by being righteous 
as He was righteous, and in no other way. He is the 
Lamb of God, to take away sin, by leading sinners out of 
the practice of evil into the practice of good ; He is a pro- 
pitiation for sin, by bringing men to forsake it ; He is a 
Redeemer, by redeeming men from the practice of sin, and • 
not from the consequences of sin, while they live in it • 

It is impossible for man to be saved from the consequences 
of sin while he continues in the practice of it. If he sins, 
he is in hell, i. e., a hell-state of mind, and no power can 
raise him out of it while he sins ; if he ceases from sin, and 
becomes holy, he is in heaven, i. e., in a heaven-state of 
mind, and no power can prevent his enjoyment of it while 
he remains holy. 
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At the commencement of the tfaixd, or senior year, I ]eft 
the Seminary, to teach a school in Newhar3rport for one 
year. I was glad of the opportunity to go into society, to 
get out of myself, and to enter into the feelings, sympathies, 
schemes and doings of my fellow heings. 

For three months after beginning my school, I boarded in 
the family of Rer. L. F. D., and towards him and his wife 
I have ever felt a grateful and affectionate regard, for their 
kindness towards me. I then went to a hotel — the general 
stage house of the town — and there I boarded the rest of 
the year. 

It was during this year that I became acquainted with E. 
L. B. S., a widow, with four young children, who after- 
wards became my wife. She was a member of Mr. L. F. 
D.'s church — zealously, earnestly, and consistently devoted 
to what she deemed her religious duties. No one could be 
more so. She was noted for her benevolence and human- 
ity, and her active promotion of those societies whose object 
was the multiplying of ministers, the spread of the Bible, 
the diffusion of religious knowledge, and the sending of the 
gospel to the heathen. Other (Ejects of more exciting and 
reformatory character had not then been broached to much 
extent ; in these, she afterwards took an early and active 
part. 

During the summer of this year, 1822, my fether died, in 
the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

In October of 1822, I returned to the Seminary, and 
entered the Senior Class — my studies having been inter- 
mitted but six hours per day the previous year, so far as 
Hebrew and Biblical Exegesis, and reading and comment- 
ing on what I read, were concerned. I was then under 
Kev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D. The principal studies, so far 
as the class was concerned, were Composition, Rhetoric, Dec- 
lamation, the Philosophy of Language, and other Belles 
Lettres studies, combined with two recitations a week to Prof. 
Stuart, one to Dr. Woods, and one to Dr. Murdock on His- 
tory. But these studies of the class occupied but a small 
portion of my time ; I devoted the principal portion t^ 
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reading Hebrew and translating it, and commenting on the 
poetiy and literature of the Hebrew Scriptures ; and to 
reading Eusebius, Lactantius, Augustine, Jerome, and other 
ecclesisastical writers of the first five centuries. I reyelled 
in what then seemed to me a rich and glorious pursuit It 
was to me meat, drink and sleep. 

My first chum this year was T. C. U., now a professor in 
Bowdoin College, Me., and author of an admirable and radi- 
cal work on Peace, another on Moral Philosophy, and others 
on various subjects. He was a kind and gentle-hearted man ; 
perfectly unassuming in his manners, even to timidity; gen- 
erous,«unobtinsive and good-natured. But he was a student ; 
such an one as it was a pleasure and a blessing to be 
with. Day and night he was at his work, patiently, silently 
and successfully pursuing his aims; an ambitious, all- 
grasping, untiring, insatiable mind, in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge; with all ^ untidy habits of an absent-minded, 
absorbed student But a glorious chum was T. C. U. He 
let me alone, and I let him alone ; each going out and in, 
«id jogging along cosily together; never interfering with 
each o£er, scarce ever speaking to each other, except just 
as we were comforting ourselves over the fire about two 
o'clock at night, preparatory to going to bed. Then our 
spirits freely and eagerly mingled. I loved that man, and 
honored him. He had passed through the Seminary, was 
licensed to preach, had several calls to settle very advanta- 
geously, but was staying at the Seminary to translate and 
publish Jahn's Archeology, on which he was then employed. 

This was a profitable six months to me, though not par- 
ticularly so as related to the studies of the class. Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D., President of the Seminary, was an artificial 
man. A fine person, good voice, graceful manners and 
gestures ; but every movement studied and artificial ; never 
abandoning himself to the interest of his subject; never 
moving an arm, a hand or a finger but by rule ; his pronun- 
ciation, tones and inflections of voice, faultless always, but 
always studied and artificial. No enthusiasm, no fire, no 
abandonment of sod to a subject, like Professor Stuart ; no 
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cool, cautious, logical, conclusive reasoning, like Professor 
Woods ; but ever mechaaically exact, oppressively graceful, 
and tediously faultless. 

As I have stated, the students of the Senior Class have 
to preach in the chapel, before the professors and students, 
and any of the town's people who wish to attend, solely as 
an exercise — to be criticised as a declamation exercise is 
criticised. It is understood that the professors and students 
are to attend as critics, with a view to sit in judgment on 
the gestures, tones and powers of the speaker. I chose 
my text, wrote out my sermon, took it to Professor Murdock 
to criticise, and went through it all as I would have done to an 
essay. I committed it to memory, selected and read over 
my hymns; then went into the pulpit, there read one 
of my hymns, then said over my prayer, then read another 
hynm, then repeated my sermon, word for word as written ; 
then said another prayer, then read another hymn, then said 
the benediction, and then went to my room, to hear what- 
ever criticisms others saw fit to make on my performance. 
This was just the process, step by step, through which I 
passed. This was the form Uurough which each student 
had to pass, that the professors and students might have an 
opportunity to form an estimate of his ability to preach and 
pray. 

During this term of my Senior, or third year, I had my 
attention distinctly called to slavery and colonizaticm. At 
this time, there was considerable stir all over the country 
about colonizing the free negroes in Africa. Samuel J. 
Mills, accompanied by Bev. Mr. Burgess, then of Dedfaam, 
had been to Africa, and obtained land of the natives to 
found a colony. Mills had died on the coast. Burgess 
returned, and an account was published, glowing with the 
advantages to accrue to the free blacks in going there, and 
eulogizing the philanthropy of Mills and Burgess. The 
Colonization Society was formed; one of our class— now 
Sev. L. B., D. D., c^ N. H.— had been deputed to Wash- 
ington to further the plan. He and many others in th^ 
class and Seminary were interested ; the condition of thp 
firte peodo of color was commtitittd on; the ^^y^ufym 
17 
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under which they existed in America ; the imfNMnbilkj of 
their rising here; all these things w^re spdcen of and 
prayed over, in ihe prayer and ccHiference meetings. I 
never could see the justice or necessity of sending them to 
Africa to civilize and christianize them, and give them their 
rights; nor the value and benevolence of the colonization 
scheme. I had not the least interest in it, and never did 
take the least interest in it, or give one farthing to promote 
it, then nor afterwards. But little or no information had 
reached me about the southern slaves ; nor did I know what 
slavery meant, only I hated the word, as meaning injustice 
and oppression. Besides, my mind was so absorbed in 
study, Uien, and long afterwards, that I lost sight of colcMii- 
zaticm and davery, till I was roused by a sterner, a juster, 
and mightier call. 

The spring vacation of my Senior year drew near. I 
had made up my mind to leave then, and return no more. 
The term closed, and I procured a letter from one oi the 
professoiB, attesting to my having been there, and how I 
had conducted, &c., and lefl. As I leave the Theological 
Seminary, in connection with which I had been nearly four 
years as a student, and had passed through great changes, 
I will pause to make one remark, and also to give some 
extracts from my journal and writings while there. 

The revolution through which I had passed was intellec- 
tual rather than practical. The clerical profession and 
church organizations, and all outward observances, were 
divested of sanctity, and were valuable, in my view, only 
as they subserved the welfare of man. But I did suppose 
that they were useful, and that in them lay the power, so far 
as human instrumentality was concerned, to redeem the 
world. The Bible I regarded as an inspired record of 
truth, and entitled to credence; though I had learned lo 
study it as I did other books. I had discovered that what 
is written there is not true merely because it is there ; and 
that questions of justice and right could be settled independ- 
ent of the Book. The spirit and principles of Christianity 
seemed to me divine; but there was much in the CMd that 
never eould be reconciled with the New Testament* Yet 
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I loved to read that record of the Jewish nation in Hebrew, 
and spent more time over it from 1819 to 1833, than over 
all other books put together. 

God and immortality had become present realities to me, 
and most intimately associated with the spirit-empire within 
me, and with the visible world. My views of Gtxil, and of 
man's relations to Him and to man, were rather matters of 
theory than of practice. I had not seen their applications to 
existing social and individual evils, and it was long before 
I did. The warfare between my present convictions of 
truth and right, and my habits of feeling, thinking and 
speaking, that were formed in childhood and confirmed in 
youth, still continued. This has ever been a painful, but 
unavoidable conflict in my mind. 
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LETTER V. 



TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

BocHAKB Cottage, Bossnsatk, Soott^and, > 
June 20, 1847. 5 
Beab FaiENi>: 

I haye just finished a brief sketch of my stormy, and, to me, most 
eventful course through the Andover Theological Seminary. The 
review has been profitable, for it has greatly endeared to me the 
spirit and principles of Him who hath left us an example, that we 
should walk in His steps. But I had to struggle alone, in that insti- 
tntion, against the g ig^i ^t jc and soul-blighting drama, that was 
played off around me as Christianity. But one person there knew 
of the extent of my scepticism, and that was Professor Woods. 
Often has he sent for me to his study, to converse with me priyately ; 
and I must say, that, in these interviews, as well as in the class, he 
uniformly treated me with great kindness, frankness and libeiality. 
So £Eff as I am concerned, I can speak of him only with gratefiil 
remembrance. So I can say of all the professors and students ; in 
what little intercourse I had with them, their treatment of me was 
kind as I could wish. But my spirit underwent a two years' cruci- 
fixion there, in struggling to free itself from the hallowed theological 
abstractions of my childhood. From that day to this, I have sought 
to avoid coming into collision with my fellow men on questions of 
abstract theology. The very word — theology — has ever since had 
power to call up all that is dark and despairing within me. 

The question has often occurred to me since — Why was I so 
distressed as I went through that scene ? I can scarcely answer it 
to my own satisfaction. I was not then conscious of wrong-doing 
in daring to investigate for myself and to doubt or reject any prop- 
osition for whose truth I could not see a good reason. I knew it 
was right to ask — Is there a God ? Is man immortal ? Is the Bible 
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<tf 9Vf mote aiUfcbofity than any otker bcx^ } It man a moral and 

mooonntable bciiig ? Li tiMology a reality, aside firmn anthropology, 

aoology, miiienlogy, geology? Can any thing be known of the id- 

enee a£ God apart fiom the idenoe of man ? Is the worship of Ood 

dUigatory on man, or of any nse, aside fiom duty between man 

and man ? Can love to God exist distinet from lore, justice, kind* 

nees and honesty to man? Can he be the enemy of God who is not 

the coaemy of man ? Can those inraise and gloiify- God who despise 

and dishonor men? Has that which, is worshipped as God by 

Chrietendom, and to which, churches are bidlt and dedicated, prayers 

made. Sabbaths kept, and rites performed, any resemblance to the 

living and true God, that made me and the uniyerse aionnd me ? 

Are what are called God and religion among men an omnipotent, 

omnipresent and gorgeous- delusion, whose maintenance, decoration 

and worship are to serve as an offset to the i^justice^ malignity, 

wrong and outrage that they exercise toward one anotiier ? 

These questions I did ask to myself and others, as I pursued my 
studies at Andover in 1821 ; and I knew then it was my right and 
duty to ask them. But as I did so, my spirit was wretched ; and 
partly, I think, becatise they led to results in my mind that con- 
flicted with the cherished associations of childhood, and with the 
opinions of those who were most dear to me. I knew the hearta 
that loved me, and that anxiously and confldentiy hoped for other 
things from me, would be sorely grieved and distressed ; and this 
afflicted me. I certainly need not have been troubled about stray- 
ing from the truth ; for I am satisfied now, that, when I though 
myself an atheist, I was nearer the kingdom of heaven, so frr as 
my speculations were concerned, than I had ever been before. I 
certainly was an atheist to what is called God, and worshipped aa 
such, by warriors, slave-holders, by church and governmental 
organisations, as really and truly as I was to Moloch or Juggernaut; 
and I am convinced all must be so, who would receive and serve 
Him who lives and breathes in me, and in all around me ; who 
made heat to expand, and cold to condense ; animal life to be sus- 
tained by water, food and air ; and man to love and sympathise 
with man. But then I had not learned, as I have since, to distin- 
gmah between an abstraction and a fact, a non-entity and a reality. 
All my conceptioni^f the holy, the etemA and divine, were, up to 
17* 
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that period, M i o e Ul e d with ta «l»i|^, «]l*inAe» iSk^mma^ ^Skf 
•fenging Abetnetloii. I eertaialy had aever aasocMtcd God, nor 
xttUgkn, with hunan beings, and tlieir retationa and dviies to one 
another. The struggle to dislodge from my i^niit the iiBafflnaiyv 
theol^pcal God of my childhood, and enthrone in ita atead that 
Eternal Spirit who established and petpetnates the order of the 
nniverse, was desperate ; but in my greatest peix>lezity, I used to 
ask — > Can any one love as Jesus loved, loxgiye as he SMrgave^ wsad. 
Uto and die for eneniee aa he did, and not know there ia a God! 
I am certain I never was, and nerer can be, «i atheist in my heaxt 
to Him who is lore and justice. Kor do I believe that any human 
being ever was or can be. Faith in such a God is as fixed and 
unchangeable a law of human eadstctoce as is heat, air, or food. 

But I will pursue this no further. I wrote much at Andover, ever 
reading and studying pen in hand. I with to give a few eaotra^ 
from what I then wrote, as illustrations of what I there passed 
tiuongh. 

Andotxr, January, 1820. 
Pbovidence. — « In searching for the causes of human suffering, 
we shall not ascribe it to the constitution of our nature. God hath 
made all things well ; and when man suffers disease or death, it is 
generally the result of his own violations of the laws of his being. 
Men bring sickness on themselves, God don't send it; men kill 
themselves, God don't kill them, except by maintaining the estab- 
lished relations between cause and daTcet, and by executing, in a 
natural way, the known and unchanging laws of otir being. God 
cannot prevent our suffering and death, if we violate those laws which 
He has established for our good, unless He suspends their operation, 
and rules the world by caprice rather than by law. Providence is 
but the natural and necessary result of natural law, whether seen 
in the death of an individual, or the downfall of a kingdom." 

February, 1820. 

Eabxy Impressions.-^** He is happy whose circumstances suit 
his temper ; but he is the more excellent who can suit his temper to 
his circumstances. Happy is he whose childhood impressions of lif6 
and of God are never questioned ; but he is more likely to arrive at 
truth, and make progress in his being, who can carefully and fear* 
lessly examine all sul^jects, however they may conflict with early 
opinions. 

" It is the lot of some to pass through life in circumstances simi« 
ler to those in which the^ paSaed thdr diildhoid. The i&ind, hav* 
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ia^ ciniy fec«i¥«d a ecvtaim direetioii, and imbibed ewtaiit notlflMii 
is neirer warped* nor led to doubt, by social influences disfllimlar to 
those in which childhood was ^)ent. Others, being called to more 
amid scenes and influences totally different from those which gave 
the first impulse, must experience great revolutions in their modea 
of thinking. The imprassions and opinions, giyen by parents and 
juvenile companions, are greatly modified or totally obliterated. 

** I feel deeply this change going on in myself^ I am sad and des- 
olate in spirit. Reason and &!cts are contending with the hallowed 
inpresaions and opinions of my childhood. Where are the notiona 
which, as a tMLd, seemed so sacred to me ? Pled before the Ught 
9£ truth and facts, like darkness hefore the sun. I am in a revolu- 
tion, and where I am to land, God only knows. ^ But I do luiow on0 
thing — that^ so long as I am to be personally responsible, I must 
take nothing as truth and duty on trust ; I must see and judge for 
myself^ what I am to believe and to do. It is the happiness, and, in 
their esteem, the glory of some, that they never doubt ; but this 
happiness and this glory, if it be such, can never be mine. I am 
flofatlng on a sea of doubts, having but one thing settled, i e.« mff 
dftm existence. This fact I know ; I cannot prove it — I know it. 
All else seems darkness and death-shade to me. The deep Ibimda- 
tions of my soul have been broken up. Little do the professors 
dream of the nature of the spirit they have to deal with in me, and 
the influence their instructions are having on it. The whole 
mighty fabric of their theology is overturned, in my mind, by the 
simple resolution I made on entering here, three months ago, to < 
receive iw morcd truth or principle o/» aiUhority. Where that will lead 
me, I know not ; I am in search of truth, of immortality and God. 
But I see the Bible dimly, in the di3tance, rising' up and asking — 
* Wilt thou receive nothing on my authority ? ' God, too, appears 
in the far distance, and asks — * Have I no authority with thee ? ' 
Yet how can I be responsible, unless I fall back upon the witness of 
my own sold. ? How can I adopt any principle, as a law of life, 
and be held responsible, unless I have a consciousness of its truth ^ 
I am lost ; I know my soul never was made to be ruled by authority, 
only by conviction ; yet how to solve the difficulties in my path, I 
know not, I am in chaos ; darkness broods over th^ moral uni- 
verse." 

March, 1820. 
Human Govzsnment. — " We dwell with wonder on the scenes 
which have been exhibited on the earth ! Where are the govern- 
mental institutions of the past; the kings and kingdoms that shook 
the earth. Gone down into the tomb of nations ; they whisper 
from the past, saying, ' Nought but obedienee to divine law can save 
any people/ America, onoe a wilderness, now sits on the high 
places of the earth, and sings like a haxlot. What can save it from 
the doom of natlom past ^ The experience of the world says, that 
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L lagklMlioA tUL nercr long imaium mj aatioii. ObedftiaM 
to trath; to jurtioe* to lore* to goodiMM» in iadiYi^bials» alone can 
isre Bocietj ; and the only legitimMe end of ciyil inatitations is, to 
bring tueh influences to bear on indiYlduala aa will lead them to 
obey the lava of their being. 

•• We torn our eyes from men to Wm. whoae ri^ it ia to rale* 
and who execntea jnatioe and equity by fixed and nnchanging lawa. 
We may secure oiuselyes against inTasion, and tread oppressors in 
the duat ; but if the l>eople are estranged from righteouaness, we 
must soon follow in the footsteps of the nations that were. How 
can reliwmation be effected ? Only by individual repentance. 

** Heathens might think that we are aa deroted to our God aa 
they are to theirs ; but how greatly are they mistaken. We need 
converting to Christianityv to goodxiess, as truly as they do. There 
is but one rij^tful goyemment, but one dlTine statute book ; i. e^ 
that which ia engrayen on the phyaieal* intellectual, social and 
moral universe. 

'* I see the facts and laws imder which I live. I cannot evade or 
eacape the penalty if I violate them. The violation is the penalty. 
Of uiese laws it may be said, in truth, * Obey and live ; disooey and 
die;' and « the soul that ainneth it ahall die.' IhaveloetmyGod; 
I cannot see Him, I cannot feel Him, unless to fisel reverence for 
truth and justice be to feel God. I had a God once, a diatinct 
image in my mind, that I prayed to and worshipped as God. It 
ia ffone, dean gone; and I have nothing but my natural reUtiona 
and duties left" 

January, 1821. 

^iViDENCES OF Chkistiai^ity. — « Great seal in defending and 
propagating particular doctrines and observances ; a disposition to 
talk much about one's feelings and desires for goodness ; strictness 
and punctuahty in praying, reading the Bible, going to meeting, 
and keeping the Sabbath ; aptness in using cant terms and phrasea, 
and a habit of inquiring of all — *How does your soul do?' <Do 
you enjoy spiritual this^?' 'Do you hate sin? ' &c. ; a grave and 
solemn look and manner, as though religion were inoonsirtent wi^ 
mirth and cheerfulness ; perpetually compUuning of the hardness of 
our hearts, and of our vileness ; these are no evidences that men are 
good. Many disgust all around them by telling God and men how 
corrupt they are, how dead are their souls, how they deserve dam- 
nation, when all know they say what they do not mean ; for should 
others believe them, and treat them accordingly, they are angry at 
once. Such consider all who are not skilled in the business of 
self-condemnation destitute of piety. 

*< It affords matter for curious reflection, to see a bench of apirit- 
«al judges deciding whether a man has been regenerated. Behold 
an assembly of grave divinea and their coadjutors, sitting in solemn 
Mibention over a poor, trembling sinner, who feels iSifX hia dea- 
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tiny for ever d^ends on their decision. How magisterial and holy 
they look, while the anxious sinner, with trembling heart and 
Altering tongue, gives an account of his conyersion ! How gravely 
and solemnly his judges ponder the evidence, and pronounce the 
sinner's doom! If l£e sinner does not believe such and such 
doctrines, and if he has not passed through a certain distress of mind, 
and had a certain and sudden deliverance, they consign his soul to a 
hotter than earthly flames. 

<* He who does not keep the commands cannot be a Christian. 
He that loves man, loves God ; he that hates man, hates God. Ex- 
ternal conduct is the only evidence we can show to others of our 
piety. It is impossible to know how a man feels, except by exter- 
nal signs ; but consciousness may assure any man what is in his 
own heart. AU speculation is useless here. If a man is not con- 
scious of loving or hating, he cannot be made to believe he loves or 
hates. Tell men they hate God, and argue the point logically, and 
pile text upon text to prove it to them, if they are conscious that 
they do not, your argument is useless. When any man exhibits 
the spirit of Christ in his daily life, we are bound to beUeve he is a 
Christian, no matter by what name he is called, where he lives, or 
whether he ever heard of Christ. He has the spirit, the substance." 

Revivals. — **I think it must appear evident to all observers, that 
in revivals, new converts never £aU to give just such marks of con- 
version as are required by those who are to be their judges. Those 
who consider failing down, fainting, and crying out as evidence* 
always have converts that show these signs. So in all denomina- 
tions, converts show just such evidences of conviction and conver- 
sion as the ministers demand. Whatever conclusions follow from 
this, touching revivals, I care not ; the fact is as above stated. 

** It is well for us that our theological speculations have so little 
influence on our hearts and conduct ; and that logical and theologi- 
cal difficulties, started in the study, vanish in active life, and &e 
moment we mingle with men, ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
human actions result £rom the promptings of a spirit in us that 
instantly decides and acts. When we fly to the relief of suffering 
man, we have no time to think of theology, of the Bible, or of an 
abstract divinity. We think of the man in sorrow, and go to his 
rehef ; and to think of man thus, is to think of God ; so far as we 
can practically think ai Him. 

" Spiritual disputants have for ages discussed, whelher grace or 
regeneration be sovereign ; and their writings furnish proof abun- 
dant that men may write much about nothing. Heading on this 
aubject is like gazing upon the empty air ; not a distinct, tangible 
thing can be seen ; not one definite thought enters the mind. All 
is holy mystery. Cant phrases supply the place of thought ; mere 
holy gibberish suspends the soul in a kind of pioua vacuum." 
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Foundation of Mobalitt. — «Mi&ck has been said about tibie 
fbundation of virtae or morality. Some say it is utility ; some, the 
will of God ; some, the nature of things ; and some, our relation to 
God. Whaterer may be true, this, I think, is eertain ; that if men 
were incapable of distinguishing between good and eyil, virtue and 
▼ice, they could not possibly know any thing about virtue. We are 
so constituted, that we could never persuade ourselves that any 
thing could be right that contravenes the principles of natural jus- 
tice and equity, and that we ought to obey any command that leads 
to corruption and misery. Consequently, when we are told that 
God commands us to do a thing, we must try that command by the 
testimony of our own souls ; the thing to be done must be in accor- 
dance with the laws of our bong, or, we may be sure God never 
commanded it. So, we are not bound to obey any command, sim- 
ply because we suppose it is the c(nnmand of God, but because we 
see it to be right, and in accordance with those laws which He 
has engraven upon our physical and social and moral eopistitu- 
tion," 

Kepektance. — " The manner in which ministers often urge men 
to repent is highly ludicrous, as well as disgusting. They scold and 
storm at people for not repenting, like termigants, rather than like 
preachers of righteousness. The repentance, which they urge, has 
little reference to life, and relates to something they have felt and 
thought of God, rather than to what they have done to men. Better 
would it be, if ministers would point out to men their practical 
wickedness, which they perpetrate upon their fellow-men, and urge 
tiiem to cease to do wrong. There are affections and actions, of 
which no human being has need to repent, and for which men 
can never feel guilty. No man can repent of the greater portion 
of the feelings and actions that make up his life ; because he 
never can feel them to be wrong. It is useless to preach against 
them." 

Hebetic and Infidel. — " Alas, for metaphysical theology ! Thy 
ways are dark and intricate; thy reward, doubts and disappoint- 
ment ! ! My soul, come not thou into her secrets. Her ways are 
alluring, because they lead to ecclesiastical fame ; but, most repul- 
sive, because they lead to the land of darkness, where the day is as the 
shadow of death. The ways of dogmatic theology are ways to hell, 
leading down to the chambers of mental and moral death. To dare 
to doubt or disobey her behests, or to disclose her secret by-paths 
to perdition, may subject one to damnation by the church as a- here- 
tic and infidel ; but be not afraid of her frowns and her threats, and 
dare to explore her secrets ; dare to think ; for it is most honorable 
and Christian to be a downright, honest heretic and infidel, as sec- 
taxians oount heresy and infidelity." 
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Februwy, 1820. 

Sbi.f-Etidxnt Trttth. — ** Before we can say any phenomenon or 
fEbct is an effect, we must pre-suppose the existence of a cause com- 
petent to produce that effect. It is said, the physical uniyeise is an 
eflBsct of a cause, which cause is God ; but all reasoning from effect 
to cause, to prove the being of a. God, takes for granted the yery 
thing to be proyed ; that there is a cause able to proiduce the effects. 
For proof of the being of a God, I fall back on my consciousness. 
I haye the same eyidence of the being of a God, which I have of my 
own existence, and I can haye no higher proof of the fact. 

*'The first principles of all intellectual or moral science lie in the 
constitution of our nature. In reasoning on any subject, certain 
truths are taken for granted. These are self-eyident, and cannot be 
reasoned about. No man can give a reason for his belief in his own 
existence ; in his < right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness ; ' in the duty to do as he would be done by, to loye his neigh- 
bor as himself, to forgiye as he would be forgiven, to deal justly and 
loye mercy. These truths and duties may be brought to our minds 
through the medium of a book or books, through the agency of God 
or man ; but our faith in them is no1> based upon the authority of 
any book, or any command, or influence of Grod or of men ; it is a 
matter of necessity. We can no more help believing them to be 
truth and duty, than we can help believing in our existence. God 
has so made us that we know some things to be true, and some to be 
fiOse ; some to be right, and others wrong, without reasoning. We 
are under the necessity of approving some acts, and disapproving 
others. I cannot tell why I think it right to return good for evU, 
and to love mine enemies ; yet I know it is right ; and this not be- 
cause precepts to that effect are written in the Bible ; I believe it is 
right, generous and noble, because I cannot help it. I cannot tell 
why I think it wrong for me to inflict cruelties and omressions on 
others, which I shomd consider wrong if they were inflicted on me ; 
yet I know it would be wrong. I come to a conviction of the true 
and right, in regard to these and many other things, as I do to a 
conviction of the truth of my existence. K we would prove any act 
to be wrong, we must assume that there is a right and wrong, a 
standard by which the moral quality of the act can be tested. 
That standard is in the soul ; and not in any outward thing. God 
has so made us that we do, from childhood, determine, without any 
process of reasoning, or reference to any book, gpyemment, church, 
priesthood, or any outward standard, many things to be right or 
wrong in human life. 

**^e being of God is a self-evident truth; that he exists, aside 
from the existence o€ myself, and the world which I see, I believe ; 
yet I cannot thiiJL, talk, or reason about Him aside from his works. 
1 used to strain my mental energies to think of God abstractly from 
my own rdations and duties. Theology, or the science of God,. as 
•xifttang aside firom what I lee, Uear, foel and know, has be«i to me 
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a firtbomlBM abjw. Anthropology, or the sdenoe of man, xo<dogy, 
Oftiionology, geology and physiology ; these, henceforth, must be 
to me theology ; for I can know nothing of Ood aside from these. 
Nor will I try to meditate on Him aside from these. God is mani- 
liest in the flesh in erery &aman being. * To dwell in lore is to 
dwell in God.' To feel in us that love for man, that seeketh not her 
own. Lb to feel the presence of God in us. So, to dwell in justice, is 
to dwell in God ; and to rererence truth, justice and goodness, is to 
reverence God." 

May, 1821. 

OntoDTAL Sin. — « Did God make Adam holy ? Some say yee ; 
because it would be absurd to suppose a holy God erer created a 
sinful being. But I see no more absurdity in supposing that God 
created a sinful being, and then punished him for being sinj^ than 
to suppose that He created a yirtuous being, and then rewsrded him 
for being virtuous. Both are equally absurd. Man can never be 
accountable for the work of God. No man can be justly praised or 
blamed for what God does, and for being what He made him. No 
man can be blamed for b€^g born witi^ one eye, nor praised tor 
having two. Good and evil can be predicated of any human being 
no fisurther than they relate to acts which are the fruits of hii own 
choice or will. 

« Some say God so constituted Adam's mind, that before he had 
any exercises at all, he had a propensity to holy desires and deeda. 
So far as my soul is the work of a Being above man, I have just as 
much propensity to natural goodness, and aversion to wickedness, 
as Adun had. To me, it is absurd and unintelligible to talk of a soul 
having a natural iaclination to good or evil. 

« God made us capable of understanding the laws of our being, 
oxa relations to one another, and the duties growing out of them, 
and our relations to Him (which arc, in fact, and to all practical 
purposes, nothing more nor less than our relations to one another) ; 
and we are so made as to feel an intuitive perception of our duty 
to obey those laws when we discover what they are. We are made 
capable of doing certain actions, and of judging as to their good or 
evil. Adam's goodness consisted in his ofc^dience to the laws of 
his being, which are the laws of God ; the true, unchangeable Statute 
Book of Heaven; the true Divine Word; the standing, infallible 
Rev^tion ; the * uifiEaiible rule of faith and practice ; ' and all books 
are true and right, so far as they conform to this, and no farther. 

«• Dr. Woods said, in the lectures on this subject, that there is no 
more difficulty in supposing that God might have made a sinftd 
being, than there is in believing he made his posterity sinful. I 
am certain he never made any body wicked ; and whoever or what- 
eter says he did, tells an untruth. Some say wedeiive from Adam 
a moral taint, a moral infeetion. How ridiculous ! I received as 
muftk moral taint fr«m Adam as an oak does from the atQr»» or a 
flower from the seed ; no more. 
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«* Some say we cannot account for the evil tempers and actions of 
children on any other ground than that sin was infused into their 
nature, and made an element of their being, by the finger of God. 
How pruerile ! 

** How does it happen, that so much cruelty, injustice, oppression 
and wrong exist in the world, if sin be not an element of our being ? 
A fooUsh question ! As well ask. How is it that a man gets drunk, 
unless dnmkenness be a part of his nature ? As man came from 
God's hand, his nature is to be loving, gentle, just and good ; as he 
comes from the hands of Church and State, of priests and politicians, 
his nature is to be malicious, revengeful, cruel, savage. 

«« Some say that the souls of men come to them by natural gene- 
ration ; that the fact that children show anger and revenge is proof 
of original corruption. O, how dark, how mystical, how nonsensi- 
cal and puerile is Theology ! ! It is a bottomless pit, * where the 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched,' and * where there is 
weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.* At least, I have 
gnashed my teeth in it. 

" Are infants morcd agents ? Do they transgress the law of God 
before they are born? when they are a day old? or when do they 
begin to sin. ? Do those who die in infancy go to hell ? Did Adam 
Btand as the Federal Head of the human race, and was he responsi- 
bl^jfor all his posterity ? Such are the questions gravely propounded 
by Theology. See how light and sunny it is ! Look at it ; gaze, 
wonder, and — pekish ; as you will, if you keep gazing and won- 
dering." 

July, 1821. 

God — Prater — Theology. — " I do not know what reason any 
one has to believe that no prayer is heard, unless it is oifcred in the 
name of Christ. If it is true, it ought indeed to be known. Cer- 
tain I am, that professed Christians attach little or no meaning to 
the phrases with which they close their prayers ; i. e., * in the name 
of Christ;* «for Christ's sake,* &c. Why should we ask *for 
Christ's sake ' ? How can those say * for Christ's sake,' who never 
heard of Him, or those who live in the habitual violation of His 
precepts ? For Christ's sake, indeed \ What do they care for 
Christ ? Nothing, and less than nothing ; for their lives are a denial 
of Him. Must we believe that no prayers of men, except from 
those who are called Christians, can be heard in heaven ? I don't 
believe it. Those who use this expression use it, generally, as a 
cant phrase, to let others know that they are done ; as they say, 
Amen. 

" It is not a little curious to see what extravagant ideas men get 

of the power of prayer. President Edwards says that on it depends 

the existence of the universe. If by the efficacy of prayer be 

iinderstood the influence it has on t3ie Deitv to induce Him to do 

18 
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aometfaiiig to us or for lu, it would be dmcult for any man to tay 

how God can be affected by prayer, provided be goyems the wodd 
by fixed, just and unchangeable laws. Prayer can be of nse, not 
by influencing the Deity, but by leading tis to do better. It i»«C9tain 
that mere saying oyer words to God with the tongue neyer aooom- 
pUshes any thing. Men must pray with their hands, their feet^ 
their eyery power of body and mind ; must giye themselyes to do 
what they pray for, or it will be of no use. We haye no reason to 
suppose God will heed our prayers, no matter what we pray for, 
unless we use other means than mere words to obtain answers, 

*<But if this be true, it would be difficult to say whether our- 
olject is gained, if attained at all, by the prayer, or the other 
means. Sad we used the other means, should we haye attained the 
blessing without the formal prayer of words ? A man is restored to 
health, it is said, in answer to prayer. Did he take medicine? 
Yes. Who, then, can say whether it was the medicine or prayer 
that did the work ? The same blessings are obtained by those who 
neyer use formal prayer, in secret, in the Caonily , or in public. Their 
ploughing, sowing and reaping ; their labor is their prayer. So we 
Inow not what to attribute to the formal prayer, and what to the 
labor. I am inclined to think he prays most feryently and effectu- 
ally who labors most diligently, and liyes most eoonomically and 
naturally. 

" One thing is discemable. Men pray for those objects which t^iey 
haye set their hearts upon, and they think that God is interested in 
all that interests them. They generally get the Lord to do for them, 
whateyer they wish to do for themselyes, good or eyil, just or unjust. 
Man wishes to do eyil ; he asks God to help him ; and then, after 
he has perpetrated the wrong, he giyes it an air of sanctity, by 
letting all luiow he sought it prayerfmly. Men are in danger, when 
they pray, of mistjiking their own wiU for God's. 

" This practice of praying God to help us do whateyer we wish 
to do, and then fathering the deed upon Him after it is done, appears 
most shocking in the prayers of Cortez and Pisarro, that God would 
help them slay the Mexicans and Peruyians ; and in the Puritans, 
when they prayed God to giye them success in their wars against 
the Indians ; and then, after they had murdered the Aborigines of 
this continent, men, women and children, to make room for them- 
selyes, they attributed it all to God ! It was impious modtery of a 
God of justice and goocbiess, to father these deeds upon him ! Bat 
one cannot but ask, < What difference between Cortez, Pizarro, Stan- 
dish and Church, and Moses, Joshua and Gideon ? What difference 
in spirit, principle and deeds, between the extermination of the 
original inhabitants of this country by Christians, and the slaughter 
Af the men, women and children of Canaan by the Jews ? But how 
dare any one look at it ? Pursue this theme, and where is the 
Bible? Where am I? An infidel, branded and cast out of the 
synagogue. So be it. 
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** I -wovld hare men seek the direction of God, but not so mnch 
by formal prayer, as by the right use of their intellectual and phys- 
ical powers. I think it is much safer, and that we shall be much 
more likely to know the mind and will of Ood, by consulting those 
things He has already given, i. e., reason and conscience, and the 
laws and facts of our beans. It is the will of God that we should 
follow and obey these ; ana if we do, we shall be more certain of 
doing right, than if we seek some supernatural direction by formal 
prayer. 

** We are told to fix our thoughts on God when we pray. It is 
impossible to form any distinct idea of a spirit aside from matter. 
God) when we think d Him as something distinct from duty, jus- 
tice, love, and human sympathy and kindbiess, always assumes the 
form of a human being. So that, in formal prayer, we are address- 
ing a self-existent, omnipotent, onmipresent, omniscient Man — 
for such is the form given to the Deity, when children or adults try 
to ^JL their minds on an abstract divinity in their prayers. Newton 
could form no clearer idea of God, aside from man and his relations, 
than a child. Protestants exclude all sensible objects in praying ; 
they abstract the mind from all visible things ; and try to take the 
thoughts and feelings away from men and all around them. Even 
the fooe of nature, which is, as it were, the face of God, they will 
not look at. The child or the man, in prayer, tries to shut out aU 
oljects of sense ; shuts his eyes, and tries to form a conception of 
G^od. That Being, to whom he speaks, cannot be seen, heard, or 
folt. "What, then, I ask, is the shape of his idea ? He has a con- 
frued notion of a certain being that deeply affects him. But I never 
could hear persons pray without asking myself ' Are they speaking 
to the true God, or to some image, or imnatnralf imreal conception 
of their own brains ? ' 

** When a man prays, he prays to a Being who corresponds exactly 
to the conception or idea that is uppermost in his own mind. He 
prays, in foct, to the thought or image that is in his mind ; and if 
this accords with the fact, or the real God, he worships the living 
and true God ; but if not, he prays to an imaginary God. It is no 
sign that the idea is a fact, because the man worshipping has very 
excited feelings. All attempts of an excitable mind to foim an 
abstract Deity to himsdf; are peculiarly fitted to exalt the feelings ; 
and the more at war with the fact the idea may be, the more exalted 
the feelings may be. The imagination has a universe to kindle and 
roam in, and an image of God may be formed in the mind, that has 
no more resemblance to the real Divinity that created and governs 
this world, than the conceptions of the Hindoo, the Otaheitan, that 
are embodied in their hornble visible images of the Eternal. 

**I had rather pray to that God I see and hear and feel, in 
nature, than to Him who is but an abstraction, and who is placed 
in state high up in the dome of heaven. In tiie beautifal language 
of tiie Hebrew poet, I would 8ay-»<The heaTens declare the glory 
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of God, and the firmameirt showetki His lamdiwork. Bay luto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There 
is no vocal sound, nor is any yoice heard; yet their words are 
heard to the ends of the earth.' When I would think of God, I 
would look at man and the universe in which he lives. To Him 
would I pray. • God is Love,* and to dwell in love is to dwell in. 
Him; and love that seeketh not her own is the most effectual 
prayer." 



From the following list of questions, given out by Br. Woods to 
the students of the Middle Class, in 1821, on which they were to 
write dissertations, to be read at the exhibition at the close of the 
year, you will see how little the theology and religion there prac- 
tised had to do with the^iracticaX affairs of men : 

1. Proper rules for studying the Bible, in order to discover the 
doctrines which it reveals. /. Abel. — 2. What views are we to form 
of man's natural affections } E, Brainerd. — 3. On the conaistiency of 
those texts which ascribe anger and revenge to God, and his infi- 
nite benevolence. J. RM* — 4. Does the doctrine of the atonement 
imply that God is mercenary or impiacabie f W. Bicharde, — 5. Ii 
the doctrine of atonement in any measure inconsistent with the 
freedom of divine grace in Forgivaiess \ J, C. Brighmm. — 6. Is the 
atonement any privilege to the non-elects O. CaOin, — 7. Does 
reason furnish any conclusive pioof of the Scripture doctrine of 
the divine purposes? B. C, BaMwin. — 8. ConsideratLons of objec- 
tions commonly brought against the doctrine of the divine pur- 
poses ? F, S. Gaylord, — 9. Is the sinner unable to believe in Christ 
m any sense which excuses him for unbelief? C Hurd. — 10. On 
the application of the principles of inductive philosophy to the 
doctrine of human depravity. J. L, Hale, — 11. On the applicatiou 
of inductive philosophy to the Scripture doctrine of man's renova- 
tion by the power of God. J- Merixim, — 12. Moral influence of the 
doctrine of the atonement on christian character. J. Rennie. — 13. 
Is the duty of prayer consistent with the divine immutability ? & 
WhUe, — 14. Errors of the Papists. S. /. Bradstreet, — 16. The 
efforts of the present day for the conversion of the world, viewed 
in relation to the moral discipline of the Christian Church. R. Ander- 
son. — 15. On the connexion between exertions for the salvation of 
the heathen, and for the spiritual welfare ol Our own country. C. 
Cutler. — 17. On the evils op indulging a. disputatious spiair. H, C 

Wright 18. Dangers attending revivals of religion. C. Doumee. — 

18. On the use of means in the conversion of sinners, fl. T. 
Kelley. — 20. Can the benevolence of God be inferred firom his nat- 
iiral attributes ? Z>. G, Sprague. — 21. Of what use to a minister of 
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tKe gospel is iht philosophy of the mind? /. Manh. — 22. The 
proper use of reason in relation to the doctrines of Scripture. /. 
Fowler, — 23. On submission. F, Danforth, — 24. The best argument 
for the inspiration of the Old Testament. /. R, Barbour, — 25, On 
the import of the Apostolic benedictions. S, Clancy, — 26. What is 
that moral state of l^e mind, which leads men to embrace the doc- 
trine of TJniTersal Salration ? M, Clarke, — 27. Character of Bd- 
-wards's treatise cm the affections. J, Barton, — 28. Is the doctrine of 
a future state of retribution taught in the Old Testament ? W, A, 
StiUock, — 29, What direction is to be given to the sinner who 
inquires what he shall do to be saved ? A, D, Eddy, — 30. Is the 
infliience of the Holy Spirit in regeneration supernatural? P. 8, 
Mttton. 
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LICENSED TO PREACH. 

Leaving the Theological Seminary, I went to Newbuiy- 
port, and there, June, 1823, was married to E. L. B. S. 
We started on a journey to Saratoga Springs and Niagara 
Falls the same day, with the youngest daughter, M., via 
Providence, New York and Allwiny. 

Though my mind had ceased to regard a human license 
as necessary to constitute me a Christian minister, and 
though I had ceased to attach any sacredness or divinity to 
such a form, yet I deemed it important, as tending to give 
dignity and effect to the profession, and felt free to comply 
with the custom. 

Accordingly, when, during the journey with my wife and 
her daughter, I came to Hartwick, I applied to the Presby- 
tery that met in the neighboring town of Burlington, and 
was licensed. This was the process. The Pfesb3rtery, of 
which Rev. Henry Chapman was Moderator, met in public 
meeting in a meeting-house. I was placed at the bar of 
the Presbytery for examination. I was questioned about 
five hours, by Moderator and others, in Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy ; in Astronomy and Natural Philosophy ; 
in the Greek and Latin classics ; in tlie Hebrew and Greek 
Testaments. In Hebrew, I was examined by H. B., who 
had been a classmate with me at Andover for a few months,- 
and left because of sore eyes ; and who could scarcely read 
or construe one verse in Hebrew correctly. He could not 
keep from laughing, nor could I, while he was asking me 
to repeat the alphabet, and decline a noun and a verb, which 
he knew, and I knew, was about the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the language. But it was a solemn ministerial 
farce, as all that ministers do, as such, is solemn, and must 
not be trifled with. Ministers do not like to be thought 
capable of trifling. In Exegesis, I was handled at a great 
rate, being called upon to give my views of very many 
passages in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. In dog- 
matic theology, which I had come to hate with a reverend 
and holy hatred, yet in which I was well versed, I was also 
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examined at great length and in due fonn ; generally accoTd- 
ing to a string of printed questions, varying a little from 
Westminster. 

Then they questioned me long in Ecclesiastical History, 
into which 1 had gone with great interest, and extensively. 
The examination was concluded, and I was sent out of the 
room. Then the ministers were called upon to give theur 
opinion about me. There was some demurring and solem- 
nizing over some expositions and opinions which I had given ; 
hut afier a while, the examination was voted satisfactory. I 
was called in, and informed by the Moderator that the Pres- 
bytery was satisfied that I was qualified to be, and that it 
was my duty to be, a minister. He then presented to me a 
license — a sheet of nice paper, having cleanly and clearly 
written on it, authority to be a minister, signed by the Mod> 
erator and Clerk ; and that process was ended, and hence* 
forth I was to be a minister, duly authorized to perform 
divine service in public, to a certain extent. 

But to what extent? Have I now authority to do all 
^t belongs to the profession ? No ; my power, as yet, is 
limited in the performance of the ministerial drama. I am 
authorized, by that bit of paper, to pray, to preach, and say 
the benediction ; but the power of the paper does not extend 
to Baptism and the Supper; further power is necessary 
before I can dispense these ordinances. This is the mean- 
ing of a license, as understood among Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, and other sects. 

1 did not look upon this operation then as*I do now. I 
now believe in a Christian ministry — a ministry called and 
licensed by the Divine Spirit, and not by any human tri- 
bunal in Church or State. And Christ licenses every 
Christian man and woman to be His minister on earth ; to 
do all that belongs to His ministry to do; and that by virtue 
of their being Christians, and not by virtue of a bit of paper 
signed and sealed by the Clerk and Moderator of some 
Presbytery, Council, or other collection of ministers. This 
practiee is a relic of popery and paganism, and is worse 
than absurd ; it is wrong, I now think, and I would not now 
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submit to the process, nor advise another to do so. It is a 
cunning device, in its origin, to extend and perpetuate the 
power, and gratify the vanity and ambition of ministera. It 
should be resisted by every man and woman who would be 
a minister and follower of Christ 

Wonder 1 would they license a woman to preach, pray, 
and say the benediction? No; they monopolize all the 
power, reputation, and emoluments of the ministry to their 
own sex. Never mind ; let every Christian man and woman 
assume the name of Christian minister, as well as of Chris- 
tian, and preach the gospel, each in the way in which he or 
she is fitted to do so, and each according to the ability 
^ven, without troubling Presbyteries, Associations, Confer- 
ences, or other ecclesiastical judicatories, whose powers are 
assumed in violation of the very genius of Christianity, 
which constitutes all who embrace and live it out kings and 
priests under Grod. 

Af^er returning from our journey of three months to the 
Niagara Falls and Upper Canada, in the autumn of 1823, 1 
settled down with my family in Newbur3rport, to pursue my 
studies. 

I lived one year next door to the Rev. L. W., of New- 
bury. With him I became exceedingly intimate; his 
family and himself were very dear to me ; and amid these 
Highland lochs, dark glens, and heather mountains of Scot- 
land, I call them to mind with grateful and affectionate 
remembrance. It would be difficult for two men to be more 
thoroughly and intimately acquainted with each other's 
talents, temper and general character. There were few 
secrets between us, and his house was a home to me, as 
mine wns to him. He was thoroughly versed in the Greek 
and Latin classics, and these we rcH&d together, many, many 
an hour. Though, in afler years, we took different sides in 
the discussions of war and slavery •— two test questions of 
the nineteenth century ; and though, from a sense of duty, 
I was called to disown the church over which he is pastor, 
and of which I was a member, on account of its alliance 
with the above-named gigantic crimes ; yet not one feeling 
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nor word of unkindoess ever passed between us. We have 
pursued different paths the past twelve years, but our spirits 
may meet and mingle again. 

About this time, I joined an association of ministers of 
Newburyport and vicinity, called the " Essex North Associ« 
ati^m ; " composed, at that time, of Rev. Leonard Withing- 
ton. Rev. Luther F. Dimmick, Rev. James Miltimore, Rev. 
Dr. Parish, Rev. Josiah Holbrook, Rev. Milton Braman, 
Rev. David Kimball, Rev. Mr. Dana, (father of Rev. Daniel 
Dana, D» D.,) Rev. Gardner B. Perry, Rev. Mr. Demmon, 
Rev. Mr. Sawyer, and some others. My intercourse with 
these gentlemen was pleasant and without alloy, till, in 
1S38, my views of their pronslavery and pro-war position 
led me to renounce them as a Christian association. 

During the summer of 1824, 1 spent tl^ree months in the 
town of Warner, New Hampshire, sixty miles from New- 
burypcnrt, officiating there as a minister. This was my first 
eSort at preaching continuously Sabbath after Sabbath. 
T^ie^e had been a strong party feeling in the place between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. Of course, I was watched 
narrowly to see to which side I leaned. As I happened to 
care nothing about Calvinism or Arminianism, 1 preached , 
Christianity as 1 understood it to be — a principle of practi- 
cal righteousness, and not a system of dogmatic theology. 
They could not tell whether I was a Calvinist or an 
Arminian ; each party found in my sermons that which they 
both believed, and I was criticised by both parties ; yet both 
came to hear. 

The town lay embosomed among the rough, rocky, and 
bold mountains of New Hampshire. One hot day in July, 
a party of us went to the top of Kearsearge, — one of the 
boldest and loftiest in that region, — whose bald head of 
granite towers above all vegetation. Lots of provisions 
were taken, each taking according to his taste and fancy, 
or to his ignorance of what he would need. We started at 
daylight, came to the foot of the mountain, and began to 
ascend. Up, up we went, with our guide, through woods 
and tangled thickets ; climbing over old trees, leaping over 
or wading through mountain streams and ravines. We 
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became weary, worn, and hungry ; the pies, cdces and nidK- 
nacks, which it was supposed would be a great and suitable 
supply, were many of them missing before we reached the 
summit. When we reached it, the world seemed beneath 
our feet. And such a world ! I have been on far higher 
mountains since, in Silesia, in the Tyrol, and in Switzerland; 
but on none which made me feel as did the prospect from 
that It was my first visit to a high mountam. The physi- 
cal universe was indeed under my feet; and my spirit 
seemed to sit by the throne of the £temal, and to look on 
suns and worlds wheeling around me. We returned at 
night, with better and more elevated minds. That moun^ 
tain had been the home of bears ; and many an anecdote 
was related by our party, as we passed up and down, about 
encounters with them. 

Mr. K., in whose family I boarded, had a daughter o£ 
great beauty and loveliness, named S. She was marked for 
an early grave by consumption. I left Warner, and came 
home. About three years afterwards, I revisited the place. 
S., the loved of all who knew her, was just moving gently 
and quietly into her final home. Her beauty and bright- 
ness did but increase as she faded away. I left her, came 
home, and in a few weeks she was gone. 

Soon after her death, the house and all the establishment 
were burnt, and the family was houseless and homeless. A 
few months after this disaster, I was suddenly called to visit 
a dying man, some five miles from where I lived, who 
wished to see me. I hastened to the place, and there found 
Mr. K., beyond the power to know me, dying. He had 
been to Boston, was on his way home, had been taken sud- 
denly ill, and was taken in by human sympathy with sufier- 
ing to die. He was a kind father to a large number of 
children, and I had found a quiet, happy home in his family. 
His family was scattered, and the children, old and young, 
separated. This breaking up of families, this sundering 
of domestic ties, this ceasing to look on happy, loved faces ; 
it is a desolate and heart-breaking business. 

The same year I preached four months in what is now 
called Franklin, N. H. ; a pretty village, located on the right 
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ImA of Ihe Pemmigewaflset river, juat above its junction with 
the Winnipiseogee to form the Merrimack, that flows down 
through a fine country, carrying hundreds of cotton and 
woollen mills at Hoosack, Manchester, Nashua and Lowell ; 
and rolling its clear, proud waters into the Atlantic at New* 
hur3rport. I love to think of that dear, beautiful, most 
useful Merrimack. It is lined with flourishing villages, from 
its commencement to its close. 

In my highland attic, under my little window, and looking 
off upon beautiful Grare Lioch, and upon the gloomy High- 
lands that tower over lochs and glens of surpassing 
grandeur and loveliness, upon Roseneath and Ellensbo- 
rough Bays, and the beautiful Clyde, I love to send my 
thou^ts over the wide Atlantic, up the familiar Merrimack, 
to the quiet, snug little village among the mountains, on the 
bank of the sparkling, joyous, and sometimes wild, uproar- 
ous Pemmigewasaet. It rises far up in the recesses of the 
White Hills, where the footsteps of man have scarce ever 
penetrated. The Pemmigewasset, a little stream up there in 
those dark, untrodden ravines and chasms, comes bounding 
and leaping down the mountain sides ; now winding round 
rocks and mountain blufls, and laughing to scorn their oppo- 
sition ; now stopping to rest, and play its graceful gambols 
on some small table land, and then running riot again, and 
dashing and romping down the mountain sides, till it c(Mnes 
to be a quiet, sober, dignified sort of a stream, moving on 
and winding ¥rith staid propriety among hills and mountains 
in a narrow, but rude and beautiful valley, to join its sister 
Winnipiseogee, to form the majestic Merrimack. Many an 
hour have I wandered on the banks of that Pemmigewasset at 
eariy dawn and dewy eve ; and here, in my wee highland 
garret, do I think of that joyous river, and the little village 
of white houses on its bank, with a tearful but sweet remem- 
brance. 

On the banks of that river did I first read the Odyssey 
of H<Hner. It was a neat, very small pocket edition — the' 
Greek text, without note or comment. My interest and ex- 
citement were so great in reading that book ; I was so ab- 
sorbed in tracing the adventures of Ulysses to the closing 
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0cene of blood and slaughter that ended them, ^lat it i 
tutea an era in ray life. The scenery around, the viHages^ 
the river, the mountains, are in my mind associated with the 
adventures of Ulysses, with Circes, with Polyphemus and 
Calypso, with her Nymphs and Grotto ; with Boreas and the 
bottled-up storm, with Penelope and her slaughtered suitors^ 
That little book has been the companion of my travels for 
many thousands of miles. 

Near whero I boarded in Salisbury village lived Doct. M. 
He had a student in medicine, named J. In the neighboring 
town of Andover, N. H., died an old woman. She was 
buried, and no one was supposed to care any thing about her. 
Her body was discovered a few days afterwards some ten 
miles distant in the possession of a doctor, underg<nng the 
operation of dissection and conversion into a skeleton for 
use. The body was taken from its place of repose and car^ 
ried away by night. The shock was great to the whoie 
region. It was said that doctors worry people to death by 
tormenting them while living with drugs, and then will not 
let them rest even in their graves ; that they drug persooi 
to death, in order to get their bodies to cut and carve after* 
wards, and their bones to adorn their studies. Vengeance 
was called for upon all doctors. 

The young student, J., was prosecuted as the author of the 
deed, and was expected to have been convicted ; but as bo 
saw the net closing around him, he fled to Canada, and there 
was safe. 

The feelings of all, far and near, were outraged ; graves 
were watched, and bitter curses heaped upon the doctors. 
It is cruel thus to lacerate the feelings of others. However 
desirable it may be for doctors to have the knowledge thus 
acquired, they have no right to purchase it at the expense of 
the living friends and relatives of the deceased. 

While I was officiating as a minister in that pretty little 
village, an event occurred in the adj<»ning town of N. which 
caused great excitement. In the alms-house in a by-place 
in that town, there was a strange, nervous, restless, shrewd 
little girl, agile and active as a young &wn. All at once 
she was taken with strangd contortiotti and writhinga of 
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features and limbs — throwing herself into all imaginable 
shapes, and imitating every kind of beast in roice and move- 
ment. She would scream out suddenly without cause, pre- 
tending to see and to be accompanied and tormented, now 
-fay one hideous monster, and now by another. Word waa 
•aent abroad that the girl was beioUchedy and the most mar- 
vellous stories told and believed about her. People of all 
degrees, high and low, flocked to see the witch work, as it 
was called. Wise ones went to solve the mystery, foolish 
ones to stare and gape ; but all had to pay their admission 
fee. Many went from the village where I was, and came 
home reporting wonders. I was strongly urged to go ; and 
more than once did I hear the charge of Atheism hurled at 
those who denied the existence and power of witches. Had 
I spoken openly against witches in that village at that time, 
I iNslieve that many would have denounced me as an Infidel 
and Atheist. But the solemn farce was ended by the con- 
fession of the girl herself. The keeper, seeing her clever- 
ness, thought to make a penny by her; succeeded, and then 
^ve out word that the witch had ceased to work ; and went 
to work himself to harvest his com. 

It was an instructive lesaaa as to the enonnous capabilities 
of human beings for being deluded ; and no less instructive 
-es to die meanmg and force of the terms Atheist and Infidel, 
as words of reproach. But the ^ell that once rested on 
snen^s minds about witchcraft was not a whit more absurd 
and foolish, than that which now rests upon them in regard 
to the sacredness and divinity of church and governmental 
ecganizations ; of the ministry. Sabbath and ordinances. 
iien^ minds will as certainly be redeemed iram this spell 
by Christianity, in regard to die latter, as in regard to the 
fexmer. I am certain that what oppressors, slave-holders, 
warrior^ and those who wrong and outrage man, call God 
and religion, with their paraphernalia of meeting-houses, 
iehuiches, priesthood, holy days and observances, are stu- 
p^dom delusions, no less ao than is witchcmf^. They have 
ttD ifi&aetMaaB»:e to the true God, who is love and justice, 
asid la that religion that apfwam ao pute sad lovely in the 
fi^^did teadtings of Jesas. 
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CALL TO SETTLE AS A MINISrEB.— OBBINATIOK. 

I letunied from Salisbury to NewburypcMt, and there spent 
some months in studying the Hebrew Scriptures and com- 
menting on them. In this pursuit, I was again interrupted 
by an invitation to officiate as a mimster in the East parish 
of West Newbury, five miles up the Merrimack River from 
NewbuTjrport I accepted, and officiated there as such the 
best part of a year, spending the week days at home in N. 
pursuing my studies. 

Af^er a few months supplying them in this way, the 
church and people gave me a call to settle among them 
permanently, as a minister to perform divine service for 
them. I will speak of this call and my ordination, according 
to my present views and feelings respecting a professional 
ministry. Had I thought and felt then as I now do, I could 
not have accepted that call, and submitted to the process 
through which I passed, h was a small parish of about 
fifty families, almost exclusively farmers, shoe-makers, and 
comb-makers. By far the larger portion were farmers. 
They offered me a definite price for a certain amount of 
labor ; I accepted the offer, and thus became a paid minister : 
i. e., I agreed to officiate as their ministef, and to perform 
their ^^ religious exercises.'^ I accepted the call, and then 
came the Ordination; for, as yet, I had no power to baptise, 
to marry, or administer the supper. The church met and 
I met with them. We agreed to invite some sixteen or 
twenty ministers in the immediate vicinity, all of the same 
sect as ourselves, i. e., Ck>Dgregational, to come together as an 
Ecclesiastical Council to ordain me. We selected the Rev. 
L. W., of Newbury, to preach the ordination sermon ; leaving 
it to the ministers to assign the other parts of the ceremony to 
whom they pleased. A committee was appointed to prepare 
an ordination dinner for the ministers and delegates ; for each 
minister was to bring a delegate from his church. The 
house was appointed where the dinner was to her held, and 
where. the council was to meet before the public service. 
All the arrangements were agreed upon, and a3»gnedto 
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responsible persons to see that they were carried out, and 
all at the expense of the church. The day and hour were 
nained in the letters missive to the ministers and their 
churches. 

The day, the great day at length arrived, that was to 
witness the solemn (^eration of turning a man into a minis- 
ter, as I was to be called, with full powers to perform what- 
ever belongs to that office. A bright, sunny, glorious day 
that was ; resplendent with a beauty, and gleaming with a 
divinity and ^ry, that should not have been sullied and put 
to shame by such miserable mummery, in the name of 
Christianity. 

The hour came, and the ministers and delegates, and the 
people of the parish, and others from neighboring towns ; for 
though the scenes of riot and dissipation that always used to 
be present on occasions of ordinations, through the plentiful 
distribution of rum and whiskey for the people to drink to 
the prosperity of the church, and to the long life of the 
minister, and the success of his ministerial labors, had 
passed away, yet people still loved to come together on such 
occasions, and to participate in the excitement. I was there, 
with my family. 

The council was organized at the house of J. K., one of 
the oldest and most respectable families in the place. The 
moderator was chosen, and the secretary to record the process 
step by step. I appeared before the council for examination. 
There I was examined ; my head as to my theological Ortho- 
doxy, and my heart as to my motives for entering the minis- 
try, and for wishing to be ordained over that particular 
church and people. I was examined as to my call to that 
place, and whether it was a call from Grod, or simpfy from 
the people — whether it was a Divine or secular call. I was 
subjected to a searching operation ; more so than usual, be- 
cause certain reports were aHoat that I held strange opinions, 
and did not come up to the standard of Orthodoxy. It was 
a solemn farce, and I ought not to have subjected myself to 
it ; but I did not see through it then as I now do. 

The solemn ceremony was ended ; and I was requested to 
retire*. I did so to another room, and there chatted with symv 
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p>thiting friends. Mean tune^ ^ adenin oomw^ n en* 
gBged in secret, prayerful (as tfaey called it) deliberation 
a?er me. They tarry at it longer tluin osuaL It is reported 
that the council is divided; and that some object to my 
ordination. One or two thought I was not clear and sound 
on some points ; that I gave unusual interpretations to cer^ 
tain passages of scripture. Their orthodoxy was alarmed ; 
they could not tell exactly why ; but it was thought by some, 
that I dwelt too much on a good and honest life as the great 
pre«requisite to acc^tance with Grod ; this thejf called lean- 
ing too strongly to good works. They thought I leaned to 
Arminianism. They deliberated over me a long time ; it 
was time to do something ; I cared little^ and so did many of 
the people, what they did ; for we had settled it all before* 
hand that I was to be their minister, and perform for them 
all that was supposed to belong to the office ; whatever might 
be the result of the council. So the whole was noerely to 
comply with common custom^ and get whatever standing 
that ceremony might give. Finally, one of the council, as 1 
was told, stated tlmt it would not do to deny me ordinatioii ; 
for that I would settle as the minister, and go on without it^ i£ 
they did; and this would prove a bad precedent They 
finally voted to perform ordination upon me. 

We march to the meeting-house in a proces^(»i, amid a 
great ga^ring of the people. We enter the meetiag- 
house, crowded with an anxiously expecting assembly. The 
singing is perfumed, the praying and the preaching ; then 
comes the charge to the church ; then the charge to me ; then 
I go to the platform, and kneel down, and the ordaining 
prayer (as it is called) begins. There 1 am cm my knees, 
amidst Ike ministers standing around and near me ; and the 
assembly all standing, looking on, spell-bound, in gaping 
wonder. The ordaining prayer goes on, and when it comes 
to a certain spot, I feel several hands slowly and solemnly 
descending on my head, and religiously resting there a few 
moments, while the person praying says o^er certain con- 
secrating and ordaining words. This operation concludes ; 
I arise from my knees an ordained, full-made minister.. Now 
I can baptise and many, as well as praach and pra^, with- 
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oot guilt and without reproach. I then read a psalm ; the 
nngers sing ; I say the benediction ; and the people repair 
to their homes, and the ministers to their ordination dinner, 
and (as was then the fashion) to their ordination wine, 
brandy, rum and gin. 

Thus ended the solemn observance ; thus ordination was 
performed on me, and I was made a Christian minister, as 
such persons are called. I have put down the process, step 
by step, as it took place. It was performed on me in a 
business-like manner ; and I have described it in business- 
like language and style, exactly as it now seems to me. It 
was a little different with me then. Though all the divinity 
and sacredness of it had passed away for ever, yet I was 
willing to go through the operation in conformity to common 
custom, and to avail myself of whatever advantages it might 
confer. I regarded it as a kind of inauguration. I now be- 
lieve I did wrong. I should not have consented to the degra- 
dation of such a mystical, heathenish operation ; perpetuated 
by ministers, to give sanctity and awfulness to thehr profes- 
sion, and to increase their power and their influence with 
^e people. I would not go through it again, because I be- 
lieve I should, by so doing, give sanction to what I believe 
to be absurd, anti-Christian, and injurious in its results. Yet, 
I have no doubt that most of those who were engaged in my 
ordination were as sincere and honest in it as men ever 
were in such a performance ; and sure I am, they had a 
kind regard for me ; as their actions ever afterwards proved 
beyond a doubt. I was ordained Thursday, June 2, 1826. 

Behold me now a licensed, ordained and setded minister 
in the East Parish of the township of West Newbury, county 
of Essex, State of Massachusetts, forty miles north-etst from 
Boston. A town of about five square miles of territory, and 
two thousand inhabitants. 

Tlie first Sunday after I was ordained, I delivered my first 
sermon to the people, as their minister, and the object was 
to lay down the course which I intended to pursue towards 
tiiem, and I hoped they would pursue towards me. Then I 
laid down rules in regard to idle gossijps and tale-bearers ; 
that I woBld count that man or woman an enemy, who 
19» 
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dKMiU come to me or to my fiuidy, tm w^osi irkit 
otfaevt said of me or them ; ^t I and tiie j would liatea 
to no such mi8chief«makeTB, nor lend an ear to anj idlft 
goanp or tattle about ownelTes or othen ; that our domeetie 
circle would be open to no such gossipping about my doQ* 
trine, manner, or way of living ; that if any wiahed to tell 
me (NT my fiunily what they thought of us, we would hear 
diem, if they would be die bearers of their own grievancea ; 
but on no account would we listen to them, if they came to 
tts as bearers of the scandal, or meanin^ess gossip of others. 
To thia rule great regard was paid Vhile I was among them» 
and it contributed not a little to our and dieir comfort. If 
ministers give an ear to parish gossip, to church gossip and 
scandal, for churches are generally full of gossip and scaOp 
dal, they will find their ministerial life a kind of perdition. 
A minister is a public man ; his preaching, praying, and all 
he says and does, are public property; and his doctrine* 
manner, dress and address^and domestic habits, will be criti* 
cised and made topics of kitchen, parlor, tea-table and 
social gossip; and a thousand remarks will be made about 
him wUhout the least evil intent, which, if reported to lum 
and exaggerated, as they ever would be, would just keep him 
ever on the rack. I told the people, I cared little what they 
said about me or thought, but wlmtever they thought or said, 
1 wiMild listen to no reports of their thoughts and words from 
a third party. 

I assured the people that, whatever change I mi^t expe- 
rience in my opinions* en any doctrine or sodal custom or 
praedce, they should be the first to hear of it, and tbat &Qm 
my own lips from the pulpit on Sunday ; that 1 felt bound to 
no set «tf opinicms or praetiees, any further than I saw mad 
fislt ihcm to be true and light; that I felt bound to.no creada, 
and to no particular sectarian inteipretatkns of tjie Bible ; 
that I should cast away old opinions, and adopt new ones, 
whenever I saw cauae for so doing ; that I o«red liMla by 
what aectarian name I wm called, as I re^rded them aU 
alika absurd and productivB of onaehief ; that if pc<^le veare 
to fiaqjet thear aeetariaa names, therf would fo]«ei»aJao«iiian(y 
of tiieir <|uanials, heart-burnings and difltoulti^; tbai I 
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H 96ieQee*-^a ctmig of theolpgioi^ dogma* ; that I bad gp^d 
l^mpoa to detest aU i^ere dodriual religion, which only 9Qrv9a 
tp perplex and mystify and confound the head, without t^ 
least purifying influence on the heart; that theological dc^ 
^as lather tended to sour and excite the tempers, aw 
vdienaie the kindly feelings and sympathies, than to unitQ 
m^n in bonds of general brotherhood, and I should ha^ 
little to iQ with them in my public or private intercQurff^ 
with them; but that I should aim simply to induce thorn 
^* t|» lov^ their iwighbors as themselves,'' and ^^ to cease to 
cJQ 9vil aad learn to do well ; '' and that I sbo\ild not hositati^ 
fp expose and rebuke and seek to reform any practices or 
onatoios anipng them that should appear to me to be evil. 

Suph wa^ the tenor of my first sernoon after my ordin^* 
tio|i. I took the whole day to get through it, and it W9# 
baaed on the following remark of Pi^ul to the Corinthkni \ 
^ 4.m I therefore bepome your (^nemy, becau^i^ I told you 
tb© truth-'' 



CONVBHSION TO TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 

) offici^t^d as an ordained hired minister from June, 1826, to 
fvmey 1833 — seven years. Various circumstaiicee occurred 
dunog that period which powerfully afiected my course of life, 
some of wluch I will mention. Before doing so, it is neces- 
^ary to state, that up to the period of my ordination, I had 
b«9n pCQUStpq^ed to regard the church organi;^o|u^ with 
th^ir olergy, th^ir ni^ting-houses. Sabbaths, ordinances, 
Sabbatji 8ahoo}$, &c. 4z^., as embodying th^ mortal power 
whk^ op iii? m human ag^cy is concerned, was to abolish 
all individual and social evils, and to regenerate and redeeoi 
mankind. I had, indeed, since my first year in the Andover 
ffeiBmmty^ 9^;n apd felt dftLt th^se orgtinizations, with their 
nmiff^j w€iie theflwelv^ exceedingly corrupt ^d destitute 
«if yi^ 9mfgy, «F <Hrgpmi?atioi»; yet I supposed th^ 
«ii9|B49iiBd mimj ^m^ W^ noble apirit9, and beli^v^ tbfl^ 
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fhby would be purified, and be the meaas of purifying the 
worid. I thought that no movement for the moral improve- 
ment of society, and the removal of great moral and social 
evils, could ever succeed, unless it were under the guidance 
and patronage of these organizations and the clergy. 

Also, I would remark, that, though I had come to regard 
all dogmatic, mere scientific theology with a secret loathing, 
yet I had a sort of lingering impression that the great object 
of church organizations and their ministry was to sustain 
and propagate systematic theology and religion, as observ- 
ances or institutions. ! did not consider the question, what 
they had to do, directly, witii practical righteousness ; with 
justice, truth, mercy, love, forgiveness and honesty between 
man and man. An utter wreck had been made of my 
reverence for theology, as an abstract science, and for reli- 
gion as an institution ; yet I did not see clearly how the 
churches, with their ordained ministry, could bring Christi- 
anity, as a principle of holy living, — ^hich I truly believed 
it to be, — to bear upon practical, individual and social evils, 
to remove them. I knew how I could do it, but I did not 
see how they could; while I still conceived that nothing 
could be<lone without them. I still had a lingering feeling 
that the great business of churches and their ministry was to 
get up and conduct revivals, to convict and convert souls ; 
and not to remove the corruptions and injustice of the 
domestic, social, commercial, religious and political world. 
I had not an adequate knowledge of what these evils were; 
I did not see how they conflicted with Christianity ; and I 
did not see what churches and ministers had to do wfth them 
on Sunday and in the meeting-house — especially if they 
were licensed and legalized by the State. It was a sort of 
feeling, that whatever was legfdized by the State was a 
legitimate object of the Church's sanction; at least, by 
silence. 

Such was about my state of milid when I subjected myself 
to ordination. I had full, undoubting faith in the power of 
Christianity to regfenerate and redeem individuals and 
nations; but I did not see how it was to be brought to bear 
to effect this end. 
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la thU state of ramd, the tempennce mQTemont fifal 
became a subject of attention. I had heard of it before I 
was, ordained, but had given little attention to it, being conr 
fined to study in my cloister, rather than in society. Study, 
rather than practical reform, I had considered my duty and 
calling. About 1828', strenuous efforts were making to do 
away drunkenness. I had heard and read of these efforts ; 
and they were often topics of remark in our Association— ^ 
Bev. G. B. P., of Bradford, being one of the first and foremost 
leaders in the cause, and a leading man in the Association. 
About that time, £.ev. Dr. Hewitt was lecturing on tha 
subject, with great effect. Newspapers, religious and polite 
ical, commended the movement. I thought Well of it, but 
did not think it to be my calling, as a minister, to gira 
attention to it, and take part in any public agitation of tha. 
question. I felt, as most ministers did then and do now 
feeU that my great business was to prform divine service oa 
Sunday. I now see this to be an erroneous impresttcnife 
But the temperance movement was unexpectedly thsoiti 
upon my attention. 

The Ministerial Association met at my house in West 
Newbury. We spent the forenoon reading and commenting 
on our Hebrew and Greek lesson — most of the members of 
the Association being present Mrs. W. prepared a dinner 
in her usual way for company, considering brandy and 
wine a necessary part of hospitality, as they were then gen<^ 
erally considered. She had been trained to this from child- 
hood in her father^s family, and had no idea of setting a 
dinner table for company without spirits of some kind ; and 
she kept on her sideboard a large supply of decanters and 
wine-glasses. 

The Association dinner was ready, and we were called to 
eat it ; Rev. G. B. P. being the Moderator on that occasion. 
We all entered the dining room. There was the table, 
covered with good and wholesome food; and on one end 
was a decanter of brandy, and on the other, a decanter of 
wine. A blessmg was asked ; for in those days a divine 
Uessiiig waa asked on brandy, wine and runt, aa well aa 
upon wholesome food. We sat down to taUe, tiae Modesa^. 
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tor, G. B. P., at my left hand. As I was carving, he said, 
according to our customary mode of address — ^* Brother 
Wright, the Association has voted not to have ardent spirit 
on the table at our dinners, when we meet together. I would 
like you to take it ofT.'' The ethers joined in the same 
request. I thought the Moderator of the Association had no 
right to interfere with the setting of my dinner table, and that 
the interference savored a little of impertinent dictation in 
matters which, I then thought, in no way concerned them. 
It was optional with them to drink or let it alone ; but I did 
not. see that they, as an Association, had any right to say 
what I should or should not have on my table. I answered 
accordingly, and said — ^^1 know not what the Association 
has voted, nor should I heed it if I did, unless I saw reasons 
aside from their mere vote for complying. I do not see 
reasons fov complying now. The brandy and wine are on 
the table, and there they will remain ; though, of course, 
those who do not wish, will not be expected to pcurtake of 
them.^' This settled the matter at once ; the brandy and 
wme remained, but not one partook of either. 

As the Association broke up and separated, G. B. P. 
called me one side, and in his mild, kind, but plain and 
direct manner, said — "BroAer Wright, yoti will think 
better of our vote to exclude ardent spirits from our dinners, 
when you better understand the reasons forj^t.". "And 
what are they? " I asked. "Inquire," said he, "into the 
state of our churches and towns in reference to drun kenness ; 
look into the condition of your own town and parisn ; ancl I 
am sure you will find a justification of our vote, and a good 
reason for abiding by it, in all our future meetings." I said, 
" I will examine the subject, and if I find reason for it, I 
will heartily help to carry out the vote, and to promote the 
temperance cause. I already feel quite dissatisfied with my 
conduct at the table." 

I kept my promise, and the result was, the formation of a 
total abstinence society in the place. A change came over 
the people ; the drinking custom, to a good extent, was 
abandoned, and the laboi* of farmers and mechanics was 
performed without intoxicating drinks. 
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I am certam minkteis might do good* service, if'thcijr 
w^ould. If they would set themselves in earnest to Uie work, 
how much might they do to change that public sentiment, on 
which slavery, war and intemperance rest for support ! But 
Jhey ought tg be and will be held responsible for the exist- 
ence and perpetuity of evils which they have power to 
remove, and will not. 

"We had some forty wine glasses, and decanters to con- 
form. What to do with them was the question. It was 
solved in a summary way, on Thanksgiving day. I had 
performed the Thanksgivbg service in the meeting-house, 
and, with my family, had taken the Thanksgiving dinner. 
Th^ children and myself went into the parlor to have a 
game of blind man's buff. We were having a joyous time, 
poking about, blindfold, after our merry playmates ; E. J^. B., 
the eldest daughter-^— a merry, laughing, happy one was she 
— being in the buff, in total darkness. She was after us in 
every corner, and we were skipping noiselessly and breath- 
lessly from place to place, to avoid her. She stood at one 
end of the sideboard, her hands and arms stretched out, and 
feeling in every direction. She was eager to get out of 
darkness, and to get another into it. She heard some one 
near her, gave a rush forward, swinging out her arms, and 
flinging them violently about. Alas for the wine glasses ! 
There was a crash, and the wine glasses were no 
more. Thus we were relieved from all further anxiety as 
to the disposal of them. There they lay, a precious heap 
d^'tmni^. There was silence in our merry group for a 
moment ; then a laugh, then a shout, that our scruples about 
the wine glasses were all solved. 

And this was the Thanksgiving end of our wine-drmking 
establishment. Those glasses have never been replaced in 
the family, and never will be. 

It was while a minister in that town, that the fact was 
made plain to me, that children constitute the most influen- 
tial portion of the community. How mightily do they control 
the feelings, thoughts, plans and actions of their parents and 
older brothers and sisters ! I was superintendent of the 
. schools, and visited the childrea in them more or iesa every 
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wtkk; and I loted thotte ehOdm i»Mi a fouimtm wUch 
jmde pnrdng paiaful. I loved them, not because ihej ipen 
^ children of my flodc,'^ as the phmse is, but beeause thejr 
iv^re children. I loved to feel myself a child with them ; 
to enter into their joys and sorrows as one of ^^em. Thejr 
were my companions, whose society was preferred to that of 
all others. It was with those little ones that my social 
affections came into delightful and healthful activity, and 
they were reciprocated without suspicion or affectation. 

There are many dearly remembered events that illustrate 
our mutual fondness and affection, and the confidence 
reposed in me by those fresh and joyous hearts. Some time 
afler I had left the place, I was riding through one of the 
by-lanes of the town, that ran through some rich pastures 
and meadows. It was in June, and the school had closed 
in that District for the evening. The children were retiring 
to their homes. I saw before me about a dozen of those 
familiar faces -^ all having wild flowers in their hands, 
which they had gathered from the meadows. They saw me 
approaching, and instantly joined hands, and formed a line 
directly across the road, and there stood joyously resolute, 
•giving me the alternative of driving over them, or stopping to 
epeak to them. They well knew what I would do, and too 
well understood me to suppose I would be otherwise than 
delighted with their freedom. I stopped, and such an out- 
burst of loving merriment ! As we parted, I exchanged a 
tearful kiss with each one of them ; and every flower they 
had gathered, and every nosegay they had twined, adorned 
my own person, or my chaise, or my horse. Those little 
ones stood still in silent sadness, and watched me till I iMsa 
out of sight 

In no one thing did I And more enjoyment, and do mote 
good, as a minister there, than in my intercourse with the 
children. I was their companion, always welcome to their 
hearts and amusements ; and, however their parents might 
differ from me in doctrine, or in other respects, I was wel- 
come to their homes, for &mr childien's sake. 

While ofiiomtiiig as an Ordabed minister, I first betMis 
-aeqiudnted with the HBrne «f Wau Lkjd GanRsoB,aa an 
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abfliitibQkt, and his ellbrts in behalf of the slave. Some 
iiumt>ers of the Liberator were sent to me. I read them, 
and my heart said at once, "He is right ; " to turn man into 
a chattel is a sin of unrivalled magnitude ; and the institu- 
tion in church or state that cannot exist, except by this, 
must be wrong, and ought to be blotted out. I was strongly 
affected by his bold attack upon a pro-slavery church and 
felergy. My nature deeply sympathized with the daring 
reformer and vebuker of sin in high places, and my heart 
responded to his words ; but my position as a minister, and 
all my clerical associations, were against him. As a man, I 
felt that he was right, and that he was doing what all ought 
fo do ; but as a clergyman, I thought he had no business to 
denounce the church and clergy, even though they did sus- 
tain slavery. I thought him rash, imprudent, and bitter in 

I did not join with him, nor seek his acquaintance. My 
wife and her children at once responded to the move- 
ment, giving it their open and hearty concurrence ; but in 
my case, the priest hedged up the way of the man ; my 
position, as a member of the priesthood, was allowed to 
overrule the feelings and convictions growing out of my 
position, as a member of the human family, and as the child 
of a common Father. 

But I was not happy, for I suspected I was wrong. In 
Ais state, I struggled along for four years, before I sought 
fte personal acquaintance of Garrison. 



EXTRACTS PROM JOURNAL KEPT IN WEST NEWBTJRY. 

While officiating as a clergyman in West Newbury, I 
kept a journal; in which I recorded my observations on 
passing events, and my pursuits as a student, a pastor, and 
a traveller. From my journal, and other writings during 
Antt period, I will give copious extracts, going to illustrate 
my progress and manner of life. I translated and com- 
mented on most of the Hebrew and Greek Testaments; and 
ited sad commented on the Greek and Latin classics. 
20 
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^^ Some ministera spend a gfeat pc^rtnn q£ thois tiaie ia 
viiiting the pecnp^f and in talloi^ and piayiBg wkh tham in 
their houses. I must fxankly say, that I do not tiniik myself 
qualified at present to be so useful in this way as meat 
others ; having for yean been exclusively devoted to beolESi 
I am not qualified to enter into &e feeUags and sympi^es 
of a people as well as I hope to be. It is.in the pul^t that 
you must judge (^ me at present. My habits of study I 
never wish to shake off. It is necessary that I have a la^ 
portion of my time to devote to study^ and to a prepamticm 
for Sabbath and pulpit exercises. 

^^ I shall want the fcurenoon of every day to myself, with^ 
out being interrupted by calls from the people i and the twe 
last days of tke week I would have all to myself. I sfaidl 
make no visits in the forenoon of any day, unless in case of 
sickness. The afternoons of the four first days of the weeiks, 
I sbaU devote to visiting among the peofrie, and ia leoeiviag 
visits. It will be for our mutual interests that we understand 
before hand about these matters ; and I trust you will com- 
ply with my wishes as far as it is expedient to do. so. 

^^ So far from being my duty to make you think well of 
yourselves, it is my duty and wish to iQ»ki& you odious in 
your own estimation, so long as you live in the practice of 
evil. I would strip off the mask, and let you see yourselves 
as you are. We should never be deterred from speaking 
the truth and rebuking sin by fear of the ccmsequenees. He 
that endeavors to please men, by concealing the truth, acts 
the p&rt of an impious man and our bitterest enemy. That 
friend is not worth possessmg, who must be m%de such by n 
sacrifice of truth. 

'^ If a man telb a dull story, you must call it spirited ; if 
he makes an unnatural comparison, you must call it peirti- 
Bent ; if he makes a stupid joke, you must call it brilliant 
wit ; if he is guilty of the grossest iniquity, you muat caJl hi|i 
conduct virtuous ^ if he perpet^patea the hLaxdusst crimea iipoa 
the ri^ta of otberst you must call him a feasant ai^ ^'- 
lant gentleman* What ia that friendship or reputafiw 
worth, whipk mMftt be olitviaeid. and flqsli.yaM l^ mitpring 
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ovw ^le deril' ^rMi lionied wcNrds f My language may «(Hnd» 
times seem strong ; if so, it is what I wish. I detest this 
flattering and conniving at evil to secure appTause ; however 
I may practice, I see the right. 

** Let me frankly say, I valne not yonr friendship, if it 
must be purchased at the expense of what I deem to be 
truth, and by conniving at evil among you. I had rather 
have you all to be my enemies, with the testimony of your 
coiMciences, that you had become so by my telling you the 
troth. We cannot tamper with truth with impunity. 

** I am sensible that you will often be called to exercise 
the spirit o^ forbearance towards him whom you have called 
to preach among you. He has a manner of exhibiting his 
sentiments that is unpleasant to some ; his course of theologi- 
cal studies and discipline has been somewhat peculiar ; he 
has reason to sympathise deeply with those who are exer- 
cised with doubts and scepticism in regard to the most 
obvious truths. . While he believes the essential principles 
of Christianity, he dtfers from many as to what these are, 
and his way of explaining and enforcing them. 

*' Do you wish me to ^ve assurance that I shall always 
hold and preach my present sentiments ? I can give you 
none. I acknowledge no creed, and I must interpret die 
will of God for myself, without reference to the opinions or 

rractices of others. My mind shall ever be open to inquiry. 
may change all my present views ; and should I do so, 
while holding my present relation to you, you shall be tiie 
first to know it. 

" Should I see faults in any ono, I shall not whisper them 
behind his back ; I will meet him face to face, and telF him 
what I think. Will you do the same by me ? By so doingi 
we can live in peace." 

(Preached in West Newbury, the Sunday after my ordi- 
nation, June 5, 1826 ; from the text, ^^ Am I become your 
enemy, because I tell you the truth ? ") 

July, 1827.^ 

Sbctabians. — ** Religion consists in pure affection, exhibited in 

good actions. Having joined a cieed or party, each one feels bound 

in hoaeir and o<maeieBee to vindicate his own. It is giiereus to see 

the logomachy, the nugatory distinctions, the insignificant argmneals 
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•ad nuderolent f edincs eadiibitod hy niigioas p^rtJHMH, 9Sk,^m tiMy 
••7, for the honor of their God. Here CalTinists and AimmiaiiB 
have made distiiystions, till they have reasoned themselves out of aU 
common sense. 

** Perhaps you will ask me, * Are you a Calviniiit, Amuman, or 
Hopkinsian ? ' I confess I am neither, aa these woids are under- 
■tood by many. I know not Calvin, Luther, Edwards, Hopkins, 
Or any other man, or set of men, as masters. I reverence them so 
far as I think them right, no further. But they were mere fallible 
men; often very passionate and erring, like others. What Is Cal- 
vin, that I should call him Rabbi ? A man often governed by a most 
unchristian and inhuman spirit. I never wish to be called a Cal- 
vinist, nor by any partv name ; but simply a good man. Would 
that fdl party names could be blotted out ; then tiie sects would not 
know what to quarrel about ; for sectarian qiiarrels ar^bout names 
rather than things." 

January, ia27. 

Rblioioits Contboverst. — ** The experience of two thousand 
vears has proved that theological disputes end in no good.. What 
has been gained by the controversy about the Trinity? Has any 
new light been shed upon the character of Christ } Not one new 
idea hiw been advanced by Woods or Stuart, Ware or Channing. 
All that is in them may be found in the writiDgs of the four first 
eentuiies of the Christian Era. Unitarians and TrinitarianB haTe 
battled stoutly for their various creeds, and they must end where 
they began. But for the teishnical words and cant phrases of the- 
ology, l^ere could be little controversy about religion. As weU at-- 
tempt to find Christianity in the mysteries of Paganism, as among 
the jumbling absurdities and crudities of l^e metaphysical theology 
of the present day. 

** To talk to a man of the abstract doctrines of religion, as you 
would of the principles of Geometry, will never touch bis heart. 
Christianity must reach men and move them to action, through the 
affectioiiB of the heart rather than the speculations of the head. In- 
terest the hearts of men in it, and their heads will come right. The 
heart leads the head, the head seldom leads the heart. I am weary 
of theological controversy. Sectarianism may be advanced by it ; 
but Truth, never." 

February, 1827. 
^^ Believe me, te betray the citadel while te defend 

THE OITTPOSTS." * 

" Cicero made this remark with reference to those who 



* Urbeen philosophic, mihi crede, proditls, dum -castiUa defen- 
ditift. 
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wadimt^ed itm Iaws of nature, and the known facts of our ex- 
iptenoe, to their theology. They held to dmn«tion,an4 had 
rattier deny the evidence of theur eyee and ears, and eveiy 
•elf-«videiit truth of their heing, than to adsiit diat their 
•uppoeed divine oracles could be mistaken. Who can he« 
Ih^ that an animal oculd live without a heart ? But rather 
than doubt the inspiration of tbeif«acred orades, tiiey would 
believe it ; and received the assertion as divine truth, that 
when the animal was found to have no heart, it was a sore 
token from God, 4iat he who consuhed the oracle would be 
unfortunate. In admitting the possibility, that an animal 
<MNild exist without a heart, tiiey denied the essential law 
and feet of animal life, on which all true philosophy and 
veUgion are based. Fundamental principles of exbtenoe 
are given up to maintain ihe inihllibility of their sacred ora- 
des ; a thing of no consequence in itself. Better give up 
any and every theological dogma, than deny the essential 
facts and elements of physical and social existence. Better 
yield up ^ outposts at once and abandon them, than betray 
the citadel. 

^' Aa application of this remark of Cicero to the theology 
and doings of our own times and country, is not difficult. 
The laws of our physiciil, social, intellectual and mond be- 
ing, are the same now as they were in the days of Cicero, 
«f David, Joshua, Moses and Abraham. The first mui was 
placed \mder ^ same laws diat we are under, and these 
iawa nsfver change. They are l&e God, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and lor ever. These laws lead to the same 
vesultB now as they ever did and ever will. What is <^pos- 
•d to ibem BOW, always was and always must be. Passion, 
no matter whether it assumes the form of sectarianism, of 
theology, or politics, makfss men blbd to ^ laws and ihcts 
of theff existence. To save ^ir political or tfieolc^cal 
<»eed) diey will dei^ the very elements of their existence. 
They ky themseJves and their God on the altar of some 
ftivorite dpgma, ov indulgpnce. To maintain the infkllibility 
ef ttieip sabred ovaeles, they deny tiekr own existence ; 're- 
ject God, or elotbe Him wi& every evil attribute, if they 
receive him.'' 
20* 
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Hitman Bsothbshood. — ^* * Love thy neighbor a8> tl^- 
self.' To cany out this precept would m^e this eaitB 
an abode of peace, would put an end to all war and slavei^r, 
and to all wrong ; for love can do no injury to the ol^«ct 
loved. Men woidd not willingly enter into c<Miflict and com- 
petition in any thing, £aeh would seek the good of each 
and every other, in preference to his own ; for love is self- 
forgetting, and ^ seeketh not her own.' We should never 
tempt one jmother to evil ; nor seek to profit by the nusfor- 
tunes and ignorance of others. 

" * Who is my neighbor? ' Men are divided, into sects 
and nations ; and members of each sect and nation seem to 
feel bound to love those of their own party better than 
others. We ask, ^ What interest have we in the adversity 
or prosperity of our fellow beings on the other side of the 
globe ? What is it to me wh^er the African pines aad 
dies in chains, in his or in other lands, — or whether -he 
enjoys the liberty with which God made all men free ? What 
care we for those whom oceans and continents separate from 
us ? ' How different from this is the spirit of Christianity ! 
' Who is my neighbor ? ' The answer is, every human 
being, wherever bom, whatever his color, creed, coiidition, 
or country. 

^^ Is it asked, who is the Indian, the African, the Jew, the 
Greek, the heathen, the cannibal ? The answer is, he is 
your brother ; bone of your bone, and flesh of your iedh. 
There is a chord that binds all human beings together. We 
have a common origin, a common nature, common sympa- 
thies, wants and destinies ; are fed at one table^ by the same 
paternal hand, warmed by the same sun, breathe the same 
air, and the sufferings of each one should be the sufienogs 
of all. The interests of each are the interests of the whole, 
and the happiness of the whole is that of every one. We 
should extend the same brotherly sympathy to the whole 
family of man, that we do to the particular family in which 
we are bom and nurtured ; and he as anadous to relieve the 
suflerings of all men, as we may have power to do, as we 
are to relieve those of a brother or sister. 
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^* ^ God styles himself the Father of men/ aod with a pa* 
teroal hand he would make all blessed. It is a great and 
beautiful thought ! -^ ^ Oub FathebM The poor imbruted 
dav&» as well as the tyrant master, can look up and say, 
*• My Father ! ' But how can any tyrant thus address the 
Dei^ without mockery ? How can he consistently recog- 
nize the. paternity of God, who oppresses a fellow-cieature ? 
The purity and happiness of the Indian, in bis wigwam, are 
as dear to Qod as those of the civilized man in his palace. 
Every human being, the most abused slave in lus ignorance 
and chains, as well as the prince, may say to God, ^ My 
Father ! ' 

^ Shall we then bound our sympathy by geographical 
lines ; by sectarian or national distinctions ? Shall we turn 
a deaf ear to the calls of mercy, when it is in our power to 
show mercy ? Shall we clothe ourselves in purple and fine 
linen, and leave a brother to perish ? Could we but feel that 
all are our brethren, and that we have One to be our Father, 
we should not confine our family affection to those who are 
of the same earthly parentage ; but wherever we found a 
human being in affliction, our hearts and hands would be 
open to relieve him ; and no pleasure would excel that of 
doing good to others, even to those who do evil to us. 

" We are not brothers and neighbors by proximity of resi* 
dences, but in sympathy and suffering. How this principle 
of human brotherhood would abolish avarice and envy ! 
How men would cease to grow rich by making others poor ; 
to feed themselves by starving others; to live by killinjg 
others ! How it would revolutionize commerce I Will this 
family be for ever broken up ? Shall we never all come 
together around our common Father ? 1 hope and wish we 
may ; that Greek and Jew, black, white and red, Chris- 
tian and heathen, may hereafter meet together in one loving 
fellowship.'^ 

^' Let us open our heart? to this lofty, endearing principle 
of human brotherhood ; let us expand our family affection ; 
let us regard the whole earth as one neighborhood, and all 
men as our neighbors ; and when we see any one, of any 
clime, condition or color, by the wayside, wounded and 
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MtadiBg, hariog ftilleii ftmong thieres, let iss make their 
9omfwn^ dieir wounds, their stripes, their tears, cmr oWtt. 
Do not say, I have no influence. Each human behif, 
hotrever ignorant or poor, has a direct l>earing on ihm dea- 
tiny of the race, for goodvor eril. No one can lire isolated. 
As all the particles that compose the earth are bound 
tocether by a bond of sympathy ; and as each drop ^lat 
rcms in the ocean has a direct influence on the mighty mass 
of waters, so each indiridu^I of the race has a direct infki- 
ence on the whole. How grand the teught ! Who woald 
not so live, that all may safely and virtuously walk in hn 
steps? 

** How is this family torn asunder ! See these children 
of one Father devouring one another, studying the art of 
mutual butchery, and cutting one another*s Croats, — all in 
the name, and by the command of their common Father, as 
tikey say. Grod made men to love one another, to be gentie 
and tender ; but they have made the earth a mef« skMightef* 
house for man. The most trifling causes often da^ nations 
one against anotiier, in deadly strife and bloody wars. The 
Ihmily of man is rent asunder ; those who have the might 
have regarded the weak as lawful prey ; they act as if might 
was right. It is an unnatural and unrighteous principle, 
and is the foundation of all tyranny and slavery. This is 
the basis of all individual and governmental oppressicm. I 

AM A. MBMBSa OF GoD^S FAMILY ; A STTBJBCT OF THE 

Kiiro Eternal; and men, as iNDinntTALS on nations, 

eAN RigBTFTTLLT EXBECISE NO DOMINION OVSE ME. NONB 

BTfT God ras a eight to ettle ovee me. It is a violation 
of essential morality for any created being to assmne gov- 
erning power over me. 

^* It has been 9 question whether any eirenmstanees c«M 
justify resistance unto Mood. I would not plead fef the 
principle of revenge, nor palliate the cruelties of war 5 but 
if any thing can justify the slaughter and carnage of war, 
it is oppression and slavery. When one men, or any set of 
men, seeks to of^ress and enslave another, the injured 
party has a right to resist, by arms and blood, ^ such 
roeistance be ever right Though the tyrant be my buetiber. 
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if he 0ttek to depme me of my nfttoral rigkts, and to nudce 
me a slave, inslead of his brother, then, if ever, man has a 
right to resist, and break the rod of the oppressor. When 
we look back a few years, and s^e what our fathers suffered 
to gain their freedom, and to save themselves and their 
children from political bondage, surely we shall feel for our 
fellow-beings in clavery — a slavery far worse than that 
which our fathers endured ; and the liberty which we count 
so dear, we shall cheerfully accord to others. Let their 
flaghs, then- tears, their anguish appeal to your hearts. Help 
them 1 for sighs and tears are their fi)od. May the common 
Father hear their cries, and give them deliverance in due 
season. Such will be the prayer of us all, touching the 
sufierings and wrongs^ of our brother, wherever he may be, 
if we feel in us the spirit of human brotherhood." 

April 30, 1828. 
Chubch Conpbbbncbs. -^ ** The ministers of Essex North Asso* 
dation met to-day in Newbiuyport^ to form a Conference of 
Clinrches. Many ministers and delegates were present, and each 
was called on to give an account of the state of religious feeling in 
his society. There was a long and animated debate over the evils 
of such combinations. The great evil to guard against is, I think, 
this : though professedly designed to promote mutual acquaintance, 
they may, in time, become tribunals of despotism. I greatly fear 
they will be prejudicial to freedom of thought and discussion. I 
would promote mutual lore and fellowship, but I should be sorry 
to do any thing to promote a combination that shall confliot with 
the most abs<diite individual freedom <^ thought, speech and action^ 
that should merge man into the organization." 

ilay 1, 1828. 
Justice and Eauirr not dependent on time and place. — 
•«Read the fifty-first Epistle of Seneca to-day, in which is the 
expression — * We are in the habit of ascribing many of our vices 
to times and places, which,^ nevertheless, cling to us wherever we 
go.* True ; we often justify ourselves in the infliction of wrongs 
upon our fellow-beings, by saying, * we had done differently, had we 
been differently situated.' We are not cruel, ambitious, unkind, 
revengeful and oppressive, naturally ; but we cannot help but be so 
under our circumstances. So we silence the remonstrances of 
friends, and of our own hearts. But, as Seneca says, * our wicked- 
ness is not external merely, it is within our hearts ! ' MaA 
carries his eondemjiation or acquittal, his heaven or Jnell, in liis 
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Am it *•!■&«,•• ii*tlM outer IdiiKteR. Ku l»«o«tlai 
frwitiirt ol time and pliioe. Die iinj««r anid vakkid jm hmaii «w 
ui^jvit and unJund in all pUces, till the heart is clumged* O^ 
the pvre in heart shall see God. What is right or wrong in one 

glace is so in all places ; what is just or unjust in one period is so 
t all periods of &e world. Tr«tli aad Right are as nnchaBgoable 
as Gol" 

May 2, 18S8. 
My Studies, — " Have been, for several days, eom^past' 
ifig the Septuagint tanslatioii with ^ Helnrew Sil^, dMi4 
I mii^t know by penonal observation the value of botk 
What ccmfideooe is due to the SeptiMigint ? When it cUSm 
from the JHMNrew text, which is eokitM to aiost oenfi<l^M)e f 
When was this tnmslation made, aad by wImho ? b the 
story that it was made at one time by seventy Jewiab priesty, 
at Alexandria, true ? Oir was it made at different periods, 
as the wants of the scattered Jews demanded? Was it 
designed to be a true trao s lat ien or a pan^touse ? 

** Lectured to the church, preparatory to the conunnnion, to show 
that a Christian will shine with a steady liglit, that grows brighter 
and brighter every day. He will be like the sun, shining steadily 
and brightly, and not uke the uncertain gUnunerings of a wandering 
meteor. One day, all zeal, their feelings roused to great excitement, 
and the next, cpld a3 death, and without one token of their calling.** 

" B.ead to-day, with H., the first Book of Ovid's Meta* 
morpheses. No novel or poetry has enchanted me like 
these fables. Never did a more amusing and instructive 
writer put pen to paper. Such a mixture of wisdom and 
folly ; of the sublime and ridiculous .; of pathos and pueril- 
ity, never came from human brains. I was struck with one 
expressicHi to«>day. The poet says, ^ Discoveries that profit 
all others, are unpn^table to their authors.'* How true is 
this ! A Columbus died in poverty and obscurity ; a Fulton 
lived 'and died in poverty ; but his discoveries have blessed 
the race. So with those who have discovered moral prin- 
ciples, or new applications of them ; they have lived and 



* XoB pvommft^toBsIno, ^vm premmt eimlbw, 
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disd flconied and foiiBkeiiy but milioiis have baem blesMd 
by theur discoveries. The Hfe and leacluDgs of Jesua |>ro» 
cured Him a cross. How have ihey benefitted the world ! 
So- there ave those now whose lives and teaehin^^ wiU Uess 
all coming ages, but procuie ibr themselves a life of loU, 
poverty and anxiety, and an unknown and unhonored death. 
A Masy or a John may be at their burial, but a oontinent 
may be redeemed by their labors.'^ 

May a, 18i8. 

** Aroee Ois rj^nms ^^ h6^j Imgmnt and depraeBKm of spirit. 
Spent thfi Idrenoon in irriting a sermon. No emploTment is so 
nimous to the health, of body and mind as writing when the mind 
is exhausted and the feelix^ dtdL In nothing do I more need a 
Wealthy, eiastie, buoyant spirit thstn in writing sermons to pMach te 
those idio requiie plain, common thoughts, coatbined with wana 
and earnest feelings. The subjects on which people expect to be 
addressed on Sunday, xequire a style neither so familiar as to seem 
triBing, nor so solemn as to be forbidding ; a style of candor, of ease 
and earnestness. No man eaxi write 'Well on such tc^ies, or on any, 
when the mind is^erpressed. 

** Compared the Greek of the nineteenth of Genesis with the 
Hebrew text, and foimd several instances where there is a wide 
difference between them. There is much in tiiis chapter that has 
been the sport of l^ose who wish to sport over the deeds recorded 
in the Jeinsh Seriptores. Wastiie bliudnesB tlurt came on the Sod- 
omites miraculous, or the mere effect of darkness and jy^^plexity of 
mind } The latter, probably. Was Lot's wife actually turned into 
a pillar of salt, or is it a figurative expression, to show that she 
perished by her own folly, in lingering and refusing to escape 
speedily? It mei^ sieans, I tMnk, that she was deslaroyed a» a 
eensequAoee of lingesing behind. She was imwilling to Uvn, and 
perished. 

♦« Was the destruction of the cities of the plain effected by a 
miracle, or by some bituminous substance in the earth, that caught 
Are, and by the rismg up of a subterranean lake? The iilvitar- 
doubtless thought it was a miraculous intexpositian of BJeaifea. 
Was he mistaken ? '* 

^' Con^ared also the twentieth chapter. In this it is shown 
that Ahitihajai could err^ and practice deceptioa. The char- 
9<te£ of Abimelech appaava much the fairest^ acid wall mi^t 
W say to Abraham ^^' No man would hava dona as thou 
hMt dc»0 to m»J* Hft tooki^ ij^ohlfp s«mig% 0» tha f^ixit 
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arch, by returning good for erO. Tet according to the 
narratiTef God took the part of Abraham. It is impossible 
not to feel that Abraham was wrong. 

^ Read the sixth and seventh Eclogues of Virgil, with H., 
and some of the second Book of Ovid." 

May 4, 1838. 

" Compared the twenly-first and twenty-second chapters of 
Grenesis. The Greek, in some instances, gives the ideas 
most clear and forcible. Poor Hagar ! She and her child 
felt sorely the effects of Sarah^s jealousy and Abrahhm^s 
cruelty. Nothing could justify Abraham m sending his son 
and his concubine out into the wilderness. Till he received 
what he supposed to be a divine command, he was unwilling 
to do it How could a just and good God drive Ishmael out 
from being blessed in his father, to become a savage and a 
wild man, to war upon his fellow-men ? Why not let him 
stay, and partake in the purifying and refining influence of 
the promised good ? The scene of Hagar watching by her 
little son, as he cries for help, is affecting. She feould not 
see him die, yet she could not leave him ; she sat down and 
wept. Who can read it, and the future history of Ishmael, 
and not feel deeply the injustice and cruelty €>f the unnatu- 
ral father ? 

** Did God ever command human sacrifices ? Did he 
ever try the allegiance of one of his children, by com- 
manding him to do a deed so unnatural, so mcmstrous ? 

^ Read with H. the seventh Eclogue of Virgil, and seve- 
ral fables in Ovid. These readings of the Latin poets with 
H. are deeply interesting. We have great discussions over 
them, searching into the history, literature and mythology of 
Rome and Greece.^' 

May 6, 1828. 

*' Compared chapter twenty-eighth of Genesis. This nar- 
rative of Jacobus journ ey s uggests the inquiry — Who is the 
author of Genesis ? Where did he live ? Some verses 
clearly show that the writer or compiler liv«d long after 
what he wtKles about happened. Genesis is a collection of 
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traditions : — collected into a volume — no one can possibly 
know by whom. 

^^ Who was the aneel with whom Jacob wrestled ? Was 
it a messenger from £sau, or some spiritual agent ? It was 
evidently some visible, tangible antagonist, in the shape and 
body of a man. 

*• Read with H. the ninth and tenth Eclogues of Virgil, 
and the fable of Phaeton in Ovid. Nothing can be more 
beautiful than some parts of this fable — the latter part of it 
is a great falling off. The story is like the hero, in heaven 
at the outset, and on earth at the end.^' 

May 7, 1828. 

*• Cmnpared the Hebrew and Gfrreek of the twenty-sixth and twen- 
ty-seventii of Genesis, Whoever was the author of this book, it is 
oovious that tiiis chapter was inserted at a late period, ^^r the 
nation had formed a kingly government. * There were kings that 
ruled in Edom, before diere were any kings in Israel^' says the 
writer. This settles the question as to its date. I should think 
this and the preceding chapter were turned into Greek by difEere&t 
persons, and at differ^it times. 

** The story of the sale of Joseph, in chapter twenty-seventh, is 
Tery affecting. Had Beuben boldly remonstrated, he might have 
saved Joseph ; but by his want d moral courage to oppose the 
' injustice openly, he was sold as a slave." 

Pabadise.— ."Bead with H. part of the first Book of Tirgil's 
Qeocgics, ih which the poet aooounts for the origin of agriculture. 
It wae said to Adam that he should earn his bread by the s^eat of 
his brow ; and that God cursed the earth for the very purpose of 
obliging him to labor, and to prevent food from growing sponta- 
neously. For l^e some reason, YirgU says Jupiter put a stop to the 
golden age, shook the honey from the leaves, st<^ped the vine, tkt 
applet ai^ other fruits from growing without culture; gave poison 
to the serpent, a thirst for blood to the tiger, took away fire from 
the earth, covered it with ice and goiow, with deserts, thorns and 
thistles, * that, by degrees, experience might develop the various 
arts of husbandry.'* As though God ever miraculously cursed the 
earth to punish man! As though thorns, thistles and deserts were a 
curse to the earth, any more than flowers, fruits, and rich fields 1 As 
though tigers, wolves and vultures were designed as a curse to man, 
more than lambs and doves ! There is no poetry that can be read 

• Ut vniM usus meditando eztunderet artes, 
Psulatiia. 
21 
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wilhjpleatare oftener than the Q«orgics. Kepoet was erer so 1 , 
in ielecting epitiiets and in painting natnre, though Thomson, in 1 
< Seasons,' has tried to imitate him* I can neret see oxen plough- 
fag, or flirids eofered iritk harresti, or tlM woodnan with his 
•«% without thinking of Viigil's pictortN." 

^^ Thunderbolts, earthquakes, volcanoes, tempests and toir« 
nadoes, snow and ice, these aie the results of natural law, 
and as necessary to the perfection of this world, and to th9 
life and ha(4>iness of men, as are water and food, or Ugbt 
and air. God never sends these to punish men, but always 
to bless them, and display His love and goodness. He 
established the laws that lead to such results, and could not 
prevent the effects without destroying the cause. The the- 
ology of my childhood, and of all Christendom, is at war 
with facts, in this matter, and must yield to them. God 
rules not the world by fitful, arbitrary mandates, or by 
what is oflen termed ' particular providence ; ^ but by fixed, 
immutable, just and equitaUe laws. These laws are plainly 
written out on the physical, intelleetnal, social and mofal 
nature of man, and of the world in which he lives. What 
had been the result, had the same amount of talent, energy, 
time and money, been expended in expounding this un* 
changing statute book, this infallible ' Word c^God,' that is 
jiigh unto us, written even in our souls and bodies, on the 
earth and sea, the eternal granite, the epfaemenil flow«r, 
which* have been expended in explaining the Bible? The 
Bible is a glorious book, rightly understood and used ; but 
when allowed to supersede that God-given code by which 
matter aad mind are governed, and which is the just, endin> 
ing, unchanging law of life ; and when it is used 1o justify 
a violation of any or of all these eternal laws of Grod, then 
it becomes a ' savor of death unto death * to all who thus 
follow it I would say with the poet, — ^ The law of the 
Lord is perfect ; the testhfnony of the Lord is sue ; the 
vtatutes of the Lord are right ; ihe commandments of the 
Lord are pure, and the legislation of the Lord is clean.^ But 
where are these perfect, sure^ rights pure and clean statutes 
of God to ba found? £ngrav«ii ob tba phf«ieal and spirit* 
ual universe : and obedience to these law* does *• convert 
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Ae flod,' * make wise the fidmple,' ' rejoice the heart,' and 
•enlighten the eyes/ They are Mrue and righteous alto- 
gether,' and ' endure for ever.' I wish men would study 
this hook, instead of plunging into an unknown ahyss, 
and exploring the regions of space, to find God and duty." 

**Rettd mt& H. the 1^234 Bpifltle of Seaeea, in wMoh ht shows 
the folly of malring msreehres tlares to anyparticuljur kindi of food 
cad coo^eiy. He stxikingly ohserves — * When a x&an cannot get 
what he wishes, he can gain the s^me end by not wishing to hare 
what he cannot get.'* 

*' I would so regulate my paadona, habits oi eating, drinking 
and BleepBig^ and al^ my appetites, that I aball not be made 
imhappy by eyery little priration. I would not be the slaye of any 
appetite^ and would ^teke the loss of any little comforts pleasantly. 
I do hate to see men fretting at their witcs, or wives at husbandUi, 
or sons and daughters frettmg and scolding at domestics becatlse 
foad is not co^Led to ttueir m&d, and faccanse meals are not ready 
it a fLven momsBit. I would biUld my hapisness on the wealth o£ 
the heart and ioiad, and not on any outward circumstance. * What* 
ever I ought not to have, I will supply to myself by not desiring.'f 
Kerer was a truer saying Ihan this. He observes — * Among Ihe 
SBUsss tif avt evfilermgs U '^ds, that w*e Hve by the example of 
9Qum; wears net oonfoened to reason, but are led by eustom.'t 
Sftough assured that a practice is ruinous to our health of body or 
peace of mind, we pursue it because others do ; because it is cus- 
tom. What we would shun when done by few, we eagerly perpe- 
trate when done by many ; as though the honesty md probity of 
•By ooui» depended on At aumbors whopiueued it. Tfae doettine 
which men would not dare to believe, when advocated by a few 
obscure individuals, they eagerly embrace as soon 96 the multitude 
or the rich and popular receive it; as though the truth of any 
thing depended on numbers. How often it is that vice aasumtes the 
place of virtue, injustice of justice, piracy of piety, when sanctioned 
by flie Toioe of a multitude, combined in a church or nation ! " 

May 8, 1828. 
^ Arose at the dawn^ wad took my accustomed walk down 
to tte jriyer M^rnmack, and «doiig its hanks. Nothing can 

* Quiquid vnlt habere potest ; iHtid potest, nolle, quod non 



t Quod dari deberet, ipse sibi, non desiderando, supplevit. 
X Inter causes malorum nostrorum* est, quod vivimus, ad exempla ; 
nee ratione componimur, sed consuetodiAe afoducimur. 
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be more sweet, and soothing, and enlivening, than a fair 
May morn like this, between daylight and sunrise. Then 
every thing is gay and cheerful. He must be misanthropic, 
and lost to all that is beautiful, who can look at what I have 
seen this morning, and not feel within him the very spirit of 
joy and innocence. The golden east, glowing under a 
bright sun, rolling up from the ooean ; the broad and deep 
river, rolling by in great majesty, and smooth as a mirror; 
the earth, arrayed in its verd&nt garment ; flowers shooting 
up all around ; trees and bushes putting forth the tender 
bud and leaf; birds hopping and flying about, twittering, 
warbling, singing, bowing, scraping and oglmg, as if their 
little hearts were full of love and joy to overflowing; if 
man can smile, he will smile at this. I love these morning 
walks along the beautiful, broad Merrimack. 

'' Read with H. the Sixth Book of the Iliad — one of the 
sweetest pictures Homer ever drew. It has been said of 
him, that he had nothing to do with the domestic afiections. 
Never was a domestic scene drawn with more delicacy and 
pathos, than in the interview between Hector and his wife. 
See the warrior lay by his shield and helmet, to kiss his 
infant son, and embrace his wife, who, as the poet says, * is 
smiling through her tears I ' It is a sweet relief to follow 
Hector from Uie field of blood and carnage, to the tranquil 
indulgence of his domestic aflfections. I can seem to see 
the little aflrighted boy nestling in the bosom of his nurse, and 
Andromache holding out her arms to embrace the blood- 
stained warrior." 

May 14, 1828. 

^^Rose before sunrise; read the Scriptures and had 
prayers with the family, as usual. Read a chapter in Rev- 
elations — a book of which I have little or no knowledge. 
It gives little instruction to my mind. Repaired to my study 
at six, and from that lime till twelve, 1 stood by my desk, (I 
always write and read standing,) comparing diflerent trans- 
lations of Job with the original Hebrew. Between twelve 
and one, heard H. recite in Virgil. Spent the afternoon in 
noting down the discrepancies between the diflerent transla- 
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4i<»MK6ffiie fa0^ Df Job. Tfaisisii meful, 4iut isbonoin busi- 
«e«8; 'flsid it niftkes -aetd work with one^s confidence in the 
Bible as an infallible standard of truth. 

^ What a variety of thoughts pass through my mind each 
day, from the most trivial to the most important, the most 
xidiicakms to ^he most sublime. 1 wish I could register eve^ 
bought and fec4mg for one day. What a medley ! 

** Read Ae account ghren by John Winthrop, first Gorer^ 
nor of Massachusetts, in his private journal, of the proceed- 
siofrs of the xjohjny in 1^0^ 1, under the magistracy of 
'Gatf«rnor Bellinghiam. There are many instances in which 
^Uie ministers and magistrates gave sound advice, but were 
jfTOBsly eruel and culpable in practice. I wonder it never 
*ocourred to men so learned, that the laws and regulations of 
the Jews,'especially their penal code, had nothing to do with 



May le, 1828. 

^^ Even if we had good reason to suppose the four gospeb 
mere ftibrieations of men, still, the principles which tfiey 
contain, and the course of conduct they mark out, should 
xomroand the respect and attention of every rational map. 
We know that a compliance with the spirit and principles 
(embodied in the teachings and life of Jesus would give us 
heaven. 

** Read with H. Second Book of Oeorgics. If * man 
.'wiriies to be a farmer without the sweat of the brow, let him 

id the First Book of Georgics;*' 



May 188, 1628. 
" Efed t$ORifa»y all -day ; -a -most nrnprofitable waste ^f 
»; for we could notlalk on wiythmg which was of eon- 
tseqneiiee. I caanot^hear thus to^ waste a -w^e day in mere 
chit-*chat. What else conM I talk to -them, or ^ley to «ie? 
They were from town, and were asking a thousand questions 
about the country, and country life and doings, that a stupid 
lobster might answer. 

^ Have just read a Tariff Bill recently passed by Congress, 
regulating duties ^on imports. I do not see the justice of it. 
21» 
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It will greatly increase the price of wearing a|F|>ai^ I 
question the justice of encouraging one kind of industry at 
the expense jof another." 

June, 1828. 

^^Have been writing to-day on our human relations. 
Children of the same Father are to love one another ; to be 
kind, forgiving, gentle ; and nothing is more heinous than 
children of the same Father rising one against another in 
bloody combat, and calling on their common Father to aid 
them in the work of mutual slaughter. It b revolting to 
humanity to see brothers and twisters refusing to pity and 
relieve one another, and seeking to promote their mutual 
destruction. Were the Israelites and Canaanites brethren, 
children of one Father ? Could it be right for the Jews to 
slaughter their brothers and sisters, and give Grod thanks ? 
We know all men are the children of one Father; that the 
same God made all, and wishes all to live in love and 
peace. 

" There is something great in this view of God and man ! 
God has as much affection and paternal regard for the Afri- 
can slaves, in their cabins and chains, in the South, and for 
the Indians, in their wigwams and forests, as for us ; and in 
his estimation, the happiness of one is as dear as that of 
others. Every human being, the king on his throne, and 
the crushed slave in his ignorance and oppressi<Mi, may look 
up to the same Being, and say, ^ My Father.' Could we bat 
feel the power of this truth, we should not confine our 
family affection to the few who are immediately around us ; 
but wherever there is human wo, we should feel that our 
brother is in tears. How quickly, then, should we fly to his 
relief, to rescue him from slavery, tyranny, and oppressioas 
of all kinds; and our hearts would rejoice in the opportunity 
to serve the afflicted and oppressed.^' 
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LETTER VI. 



TO WILLIAM LLOTD OARRIBOIT. 

BOGHAKB COTTAOB, BosnTSATK, > 

June 22» 1847. ) 
PsA& Fbiend: 

Sectaries and bigots, who think it impiety to turn out an old 
idea and take in a new one, had better skip this page ; it may shock 
them. They may be grieved and pained ; and I do not wisk to 
cause grief and pain to any sincere and honest heart. I wish to 
express what seems to me the tnie meaning of language, and apply 
religious truth to practical matters. 

I was up and at my writing this morning before 3 o'dock ; but it 
cost me a desperate struggle^ and for some time Tictory was doubt« 
fill ; for *< when I would do good, evil is present with me." The 
conflict was all in my own bosom, about rismg as the day dawnedt 
and going out to breathe fresh air and bathe in the bume. The 
flesh said, " lie a little long» ; it is so cold without, and so waim 
within ; " but the spirit said^ " Now is the accepted time ; now is 
the day of salvation." The carnal mind said, ^ Go thy way for this 
time, and when I have a jnore oonTenient opportiuiity> I will 
hearken to thee ; " bat the spiritual sund said, « No I up and out; 
thi« moment, if thou wilt hear my voice, harden not thy heart." 
The law, in mj memben, that wae struggling to bring me into 
captivity to sin and death, said, cnticiagly and soothingly, '*No 
need to be so rigid ; omit the bath this once^ just this once ; it will 
make no difference in the long run; then it is so ohUly and vexa- 
tious to go out of a warm bed into sparkling cold water." But the 
spirit, that delights in the law of God, L e., of physical purity and 
health, sa^d sternly, ** Bise ! go wash and be clean, and be a temple 
for the Holy One to dwell in ; bathing is not vexatious ; it is thy 
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life, thy joy." **0 dear/' cries out the demon, <<<wh7 artihoii 
oome to torment me before my time?' Let me elone, pure and 
tpotlets one ! What haye I to do with thee ? I know that thon 
art the child of God ; but why disturb me at thia early hour } A 
little more sleep, a little more slumber, and a little more folding tlie 
arms to sleep." But the €M wiliiln swenely and firmly answered, 
** Silence, thou unclean spirit ! Cease thy lying, and come out of 
him, and let him go down to the water, and baptise himself in the 
name of purity, health aad happiness." As i was ** moyed by the 
Holy Ghost,"* (L e., by a pure, right spirit,) the mandate said, *« Get 
up ; open the window ; let in £rash air ; go out ; look upon the lochs 
and mountains, and let the pure, inyigorating breeze blow on thee, and 
take away the dulness, the heayiness and sluggishness caused by 
close, hot and impure air. Go wash, and <«put away ii» old man 
with hli A o e ds , aad put on the new man," that is created in oleanli. 
ness, iimoeenee and lightaosuniesa, aflsr the divine image ; " but as 
I was moyed by «< the will of man," (1. e^ by sdf-indnlgeiiee,) ^e 
soft insinuatioo was, •'Why trouble thyself? sleep away ; tibe bed 
is so easy, and the room so snug and warm 2 " 

Thus I straggled, and it was a long time before the evil spirit 
was •* cast into heU-fiie," to weep and wail and gnai^ his teeth. A 
man needato ** put on the whole annor of God," to enable him to go 
tiaough those tegenerating, cleansing, strengthening operations, 
that are essential to purity, and health of body and sonl. That 
naUgion that goes about the world to save the soid, while it takes no 
thowght for the cleanliness, yfger «nd health oi ^e body, is an 
objeot of loatiiing to me. I will mone ^ it. It lea^«s me to ^e 
psios-and wgnAm of hell «na Mrth, mndet psetenee of ansiety to 
g«t my soul into Jtotnrnt -whmi it Isa^ns ^e body, ^mt leligion 
that eanirot bring iMMoan tor vy^emil ^Hiilein thiO body, eaimot rsaae 
my scad to hsaysn wiuai ^ont of it. I ob oy a d Ihainspiiiatlen t>f God ; 
bid Satan get behind me ; 9p»tm^ oat of bedvand in « mement^'trBa 
in the boxve. I eame .iip ovt of the water « aew man* and'ont 
dom to my writing with renewed nnd-diMffUtigor. 

Bat I wish toj^ye, in this lettsr, seme etHHUslB 4from my jevomal, 
kept duxliig my eKcuision from home, in li2S. 

*3Feter,l.n. 
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BocTOir, July 9, 1828. 

^ I am at the Marlboxo' HoteL Came from home, in West New- 
bfiiry, to this place, via Harerhill, AndoTer and Reading, to journey 
about two or three weeks, to rest from my ministerial labors. Here 
I am, surroimded by 70,000 human beings, huddled together, and I 
generally feel depressed in a city. Haye wandered about the place 
a good deaL I wonder what makes people crowd into cities I I 
do not beUere it i» possible for the bodies and souls of men to be so 
healthfolly dereloped in cities as in the coimtry. All cities are the 
works of men, and these, in their noblest forms, haye not to me the 
charms of green fields and forests. 

** I cannot, for the life of me^ see what enjoyment there is in 
yicwing trucks and truck horses, as they tug and toU on pay ements ; 
or in beholding brick and stone walls ; in walking on streets payed 
with round or flat stones, and coyered with dust or undeanness, and 
haying the ears stunned with the din of oaniages and horses, and 
the bawling men and hooting boys ; and in breathing air putrid 
with a compoimd of yillanous smells and impxirities. I take little 
pleasure in looking at the finery, the jewelry, the splendid, but 
useless toys and trappings. Somehow they they are connected in 
my mind with yanity, effeminacy, luxury and debauchery. All 
seems yery strange and unnatural to me here, because, perhaps, I 
am so little used to it ; but as I walk about the streets, I cannot but 
say to myself^ What are all these to that beauty, delicacy and gran- 
deur, displayed in nature's works in the country ? To the green 
meadows, the graceful, rolling hills, the blooming and golden 
orchards and corn-fields, and tbie broad Merrimack* at West New- 
bury? 

« The first Impression I receiye, on coming from the country to 
the city is, that Boston has no sources of enjoyment. My head 
seems distracted, and my heart, if it eyer was any thing else, seems 
a rack, as I enter a city. Yet, if I could look behind the outward 
show, get into the social and domestic life of the dty, I should 
find the richest and purest affections of humanity here exhibited in 
their freshness and beauty. But I can scarcely conceiye how pure, 
self-forgetting affection can sviryiye the contaminating influence of 
city customs. Parents talking of shops, parties and theatres, and 
children of fashions, shopping, silks, calicoes, sugar plums, shows, 
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pretty lobkA and lumdsome skapes, and the simplicity and artlea 
frankness of notore are unknown. Had I a daughter or son to 
educate* no temptation could induce me to train their childhood in 
cities. I had rather hare a son trained to be the most clownish 
backwoodsman, than make him a polished city fop. Giye me the 
green fields, hills, orchards and forests of the country, and they 
may hare the walls, the streets, and splendid baubles of the city 
who wish them. Oire me the rusticity, simplicity and honesty of 
the country, and they who wish may keep the polish and refinement 
of dties, with the penrerted taste, affectation and deceit that attend 
city life. But I know not much of Cities. I may be mistaken ; X 
probably am ; but a visitor sees only the gaudy, deceitftil show : the 
diamond of purity and aifection may lie beneath.** 

July 1% 1828. 
*^ In a uteamet, on tiie Kaztaganset Bsy, passing from Newport to 
Providenee. A bright, sunny, eahn day. this Is an enchanting 
spot. Ihe pretty islands vn around ns, and the water is coyered 
with myriads of birds. A small fort is near us, on an**!sland, and 
the drums and fifes loid cannon are all salutingus as we pass. Ihe 
sound of tiie music snd cannon floating oyet the bay, 1he easy and 
rapid motion of the boat, the cleftr, cahn bosom of the waters on 
which we flOtft, the sight of Newport, the sweet breeze, all combine 
to inspire one wi^ new life and soul. At Newport, I sat up most 
of hurt night, reading the Red ROTer, by Cooper, whose opening 
scene is laid in that town. It is his best; the characters bdng 
drawn with great yiyidness and power. I haye a passion for noy- 
els, like unto the passion of a miser for his gold, or a politician for 
power, ^iine for novels is insatiable, and many have I read ; more 
than I ever ishalL** 

Sunday, July 13, 1828. 
•*ln the church-yard, where He the descendants of Roger Wfl- 
liams, the noble man, who, for his fearless advocacy of freedom of 
thought send speech, and religious toleration, was banished from 
Massachusetts Colony by the Puritans, and driven to seek that sym- 
pathy and kindness among savage Indians which were denied him 
by those calling themselves Chzistians. I am by the graves of a 
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ftth$r And va»Qi»x', who dii«d nearly «t tlie iame iame ; imd Itceicbi 
them lie &ve children, the oldest fi^een, youngest si«« all of whom 
died within one year of one another. The grave looM lovely here» 
as she embraoes these loving ones in her bosom. They were united 
in ]ife» and they ^re not separated in death* The world of spirits ! 
Could I but lift the veil, and look into it, and see its seerets, it 
would satisfy me. But there may be no secrets there, only » con- 
tinuation of what we are» e^^oept the body." 

Tuesday, July l§, 
«< I am on the top of Moimt Hope. Came here from ^aU Biveff, 
round by Howland's Perry, at the north end of Bhode Island. This 
beautifnl mount is in the township of Bristol, two miles east of the 
town* The day is pleasant, the air perfectly clear, and the prospect 
from the mount is lovely. I do not blame Philipi the king and 
chieftain of the Wampanoags, or Mount Hope Indians, £or making 
tbij^ spot the seat of his power, and the home of his heart. The 
spirit of that great and noble man« who sought to save his peoj^e 
^rom the dominion and murderous weapons of the professedly 
Christian whites, seems to hover over this spot. Alas for our 
deluded and all-grasping ancestors! I believe the motives and 
conduct of the Indian chieftain, in defending his country, will meat 
with better acceptance before the universal Father tban theirs. The 
Uood which Church and his puritanical* praying, and man-slaying 
companions caused to flow from the hearts of Philip and his 
wazziors, and their wives and children, near this Spot, is a swift 
witness against their injustice and cruelty. 

** The sweet and placid features of this scenery can be felt, but not 
deacribed. There is nothing sublime, desolate or unposing. The 
mount is not high ; but in mildness and beauty it surpasses, I think* 
any natural acmery I have seen. A» I view the smiling expression 
qf the scene be&re me, X £eel as I sometimes do when looking on 
the freah» glowing* innocent face of a sleeping infant. It is so calm* 
M freah, so^^nild, so pure, as it smiles beneath the rays of a wann 
aun I Qn the north-east, the mount slopes down into a swamp, 
where Philip, as he ^.d, was shot through the heart by a t^pmtox, 
•ad whers Church had hi9 l)ody kasked tp pi^ep. Pn the iQutU 
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and east, fhe moimt slopes down to Mount Hope Bay, and I can 
hear the waters, as they ripple on the pebbly shore. 

<' I cannot but look back to the tune when the Indian chieftain was 
niler on this mount. All the region around once echoed with the 
mirth and songs of the children of the forest ; bat they haye passed 
away like the forest that sheltered them. Now thdr Puritan 
destr oy er s hare erected temples to that Ood who, they say, led 
them on to battle against those rightftil dweUen on this mount, 
and enabled them to exterminate their wires and children, ^e 
Indians had justice on their side, but the Puritans had the power and 
the Tictory." 

PaoTiDBNCE, July 16, 1828. 

•• Came from Bristol this morning in a stage coach, pasaing 
through Warren, the street being lined with cherry-trees on both 
sides, and loaded with ripe cherries. I rode on the outside, and as 
we passed under the trees, I plucked off lots of cherries, but in doing 
so, had my hat knocked off into the dirt, and was sprinkled with a 
plentiful baptism of dew drops that fell from the trees, as I plucked 
the fruit. 

'* On our way, we overtook a poor Irish lad, who was trudging 
through the mud, slowly and with dijficulty making his way to 
Proyidence. He hailed the drirer and wished to get on, being rery 
weary. < What must I giye you to convey me ? ' asked the lad. The 
driver looked at him, and saw that he was poor and very weary. 
He looked honest. < What will you give ? ' asked the driver ; adding, 
< your boots will weigh as much as a common man.' * They are the 
best and all I have,' said the lad, blushing to the eyes, at the coarse 
jest of the driver upon his poverty. Finally he climbed up, and sat 
beside me on the box. Again the boy asked, < How much must I 
give ? ' < How much have you to give ? ' asked the driver ; as much as 
to say, I shall charge you according to your ability to pay. * Twen- 
ty-five cents,' said the boy, * and it is all I have.* * Let me examine 
your pockets,' said the driver. The boy instantly complied, and 
held up his pockets, as though assured he had no more. The driver 
thrust his hand into his -pockets, and pulled out forty-five cents. 
* There,' said the driver, < I thought you had more than you said. 
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Xa«. hiKf IM to tto.* The boy was alMiliidt and pretaaAad tiMft 
!&• did not know that he had so muoh, and the tean loUed dowa, 
•a he told the driTor to take it ali, but not auapect him of lying. 
So X to<^ the boy's part, and held a long argnmentorer him and tiia 
Iiish.generaUy,withtibedriTer. He deolaied that the Irish were liats 
bynatiizeanded]ioation,andnottobetnuled. I said* they wave Bot 
viore deceitful and lying than were Amexioana ; fot they an pro- 
fessional liais, when they talk of liberty and indepeBdenoe, and of 
.being an asylum for the appressed. 

*<I conld not but reflect, how painful itis to be suspected of lying, 
when one is conscious of telling, or dL an intention to tell the truth. 
How important to children to feel that others confide in them ! " 

AjsnxAMOv'a Book. — ** Soon as I arrived in Providence, I took a 
horse and chaise, and came to this place, ten miles east of Provi* 
deoce, in the township of Rehoboth. It is called Annawon's Book, 
familiar in the history of Indian and Puiitaa wan, as the plaee 
where Churchy the martial hero of the Puritans, captured Annawon, 
chief captain of Philip, the (^eftain of the Wampanoags, on Mount 
Hope. Here I am on the very spot where the noble Indian chief 
and patriot was sitting, with his little son, when Churchy led on by 
» traitor Indian whom he compelled to guide him by threats of 
death, stole upon him, and took him and his boy captive. Over my 
head is the place ^inrhere Church and his men let themselves down 
tfho edge of the rock, and stood before the chieftain, before he saw 
them. The angle of the rock, in which the chieftain and his son 
were lying, faces the south-east ; to the north and west, the roek 
rises nearly perpendicular, forming a p^ect shelter, and befi»e the 
angle of the rock, to the south and south-east, is an eactenave swamp, 
even now almost unpenetrable. This is called Annawon's wigwam. 
I cannot conceive a more secure hiding place ; and he could not 
have been found, had not one of his own most trusted Mends, over- 
come by the threats of Church, led him to the hiding place* 

/* It is a wild, desolate spot, adapted to be an Indian hiding place. 
After, the death of his chieftain* and the destruetion of his tatih^ hia 
ftieadfl and fsmilyf in the battle on Mount Hope» he fled hare with 
hia little son, the only ^me ci hia £uaUy left to ham by the Puiitans* 
and with the badgea of Philip's toyalty, he han cenoaiaM himaetf 
28 
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2 m«w n% cm Moaday n|gta« ^ AMg^Mt 28, 1#7«. Bitf littte mm. 
yntpfmA In hu binkeW md ttestUag ki IUb IMMr'i deMlsto boioa. 
BilrelMlayiMdItitiiKg ok tl&e V101191 lur «id lili 94^10 Had M- 
mk99A inn tlw ChrirtiMH^ « tlMy ea&sd tbMUMlrei, tad oa fikte 
^iMKa c tei 4rf ti» d 6 t ro ywi of Mi inaiiy aad ftiflfcds. BelLodseaiL 
Ml iMdnr ikot tod dot to puneM } kis fimlly viid Mcndi husted 
liko beaste and alaughtered ; and uiemt idtonOi hn M i dtt a lefl ovar tbe 
andflsi^t ftr% 4Ht ^bida A dim llglit oa tlM danM ibiwat bel^ 
attd tin irild aerae aranud lda&. I aaa tik« Pttdtan Li^^ kwiter, 
hater and aiayw, cvaqping upon kia, liko tfen ataaKliy pta/OMt. 
He springs upon bim, and raises the child, and holds him as secority 
£ot the chkftaia'a siOiiiiiMlon ; t]ur«M»iufig: detOk to the hoy, U the 
telnet tfeHHed. He yielded oft pronlae of lift to hiiiMielf and 
hia'boy ; aad arose and laid the regalia of kid tribe at Hat feet of Uft 
maqamtk* He waa taken to Plyotoi^ ; and Ikere waa mwrdeMd 
bytlMoewke^HuNMigktkeirageait, had j^Mtioiaed hkn nafety; ted 
kia eon, as it ia rabtted, iraa sidd aa a tUtcrt. 

** Brave, h«roie, patzlofio Annswon ! Sunonnded by enemiei^ 
betmyad by friends ; tkia hiding plaee gate him no proteetion. H 
the aptrhs el the departed can do sof then must the ipizita of Philxp, 
of Afioawott^ aiDBd the Indian Ixibes of this region, onoe tiie poir* 
asAil and rightAil ownen of it, now blotted out, cry for yen* 
geanea upon tha deaeendailta c£ tkdr Puritan murdcnreri. May 
Heaten open Ay eyes to see the duiraeter of the deeds df my Ibre- 
IMeaa, tofrarda the wronged peo^e whom they dro^e firom their 
houaaa,andwhoa^laBdawepoaBess! But the Puittanseter pleaded 
ike aBattple^titotflata^lites in eonqvering Canaan, fo justify ^ktSt 
eonduot What ean I say to this ? Did Ood h«te any thing to d6 
with one more than the other? He had no more to do wil^ ^fhex; 
Ikan with the ilang^ter of the infants of Bethkhem; or the cmci- 
fizion of Jaaoip the dsedi of piratci aftd of flddnight adaasakis. 
Ware ttui doeda, attributod to God in the (Hd Teetament, found at- 
tribntad to Warn In any «lker beoM, 13ie writtt would be de- 
MnneadaiAbfaiBplMMir. Tki^dteiaof liaae*^ JeBltttft,and0ldeon, 
iftalniitecfaigtkifi»inaiaie«,d»e itf op^Mttd to lota and JUMfee, aa 
aw ttn dtida 4i H«*d, Jndai, tfr Hkt aii nii ift, and iathhig tma 
change their inherent wiekedaess. 
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TJumwE, Thnndsyt lalfy IT, IMd. 

^ Gax]»0 i9 Hus place to-dby fiNum PiofidMMse in aohtsM^ a plM»- 
arat dde iai tfrentyofiftvr mflda* esoept ftra or iiz jmIct of tkt 4i»* 
tanee. llie fbUawing waa mj maoyKaee : 

««I oraatook a Tary oarpiilfint» heaiTy teaa, who looked Bka om 
wte had lirpnglkit himstlf to laga and poverty by intwapaMauca, I 
iaqmied the vay to aeactain pkoa; aaid he wm going diieedy Aa«a» 
and oonld show tiie way. I coidd not raCaae vriiat waa a raquaat to 
kt liiin jnde. 80 1 aaked bim to get in $ and my poor ttttle heiae» 
abeody leg-weary, did not thank na fbr the eddilional load. He 
wee n aqnaiid« Uoeted, filthy peoKin. I waa diapoaed to be ailattt* 
end ta aay as little to him aa poaaible. fiia breatii, when he apolw, 
eneit like en old mai benei; bnt he givre me no ehenee to oflbr 
him the di a c o nita a y. '^» atared at me, and adeed me aevenl qvea- 
tiene, vary eiyilly, and I aaid ' Yea,' or <Ko,' aa the oaae mi^ be. 

«• tAzeyonaminialar^'aeidhe. < What makea yon aak?M aaid. 
'Bolleoklfteener 'Yon eaa not dmeied like one,' eald he; 
•hatyanr£aeeiaamtni8ter'aiace/ XwnadieaBedinlighteMiea,and 
Mi «0t faai partifinlarly miniataaiel Jnat then. « I am not awaie that 
there ia any tldngqpecsiaUynuniaterial in my ftee,'X aaid. 'Bntthare 
la,' aaid he ; * yen wonld make a good priaat, if yon are not one.* 
*If you think so,' I said, <I may as weil deal with yam at onoe, I 
tididkL Baonhaa been no friend of yonra.' HeaethiBtengneloeaeat 
anee, and want en in an aloqneat atndn egainat drinking, and aaid 
tSd. tikat eneeonld widi to here said agdbmt it. «BnA yo«can te&,' 
I aeid, «like a aalat; hat ales, fior yoor practice ; jndging fram yoor 
InieaaiWBdappeenmoe!' < But if you will only listen,' said he» • and 
hear me talk, yon will find I know idl about diyinity and theology, 
and that I am a first rate Chriatian, not with a ra n din g appeeianeea are 
againatme.' •'Indeed, appearancea are tarriUy againrt you,' laaid; 
*and if you ai« a first rate saint, who are the first rate sinners \ ' 
< But listen and heer me talk,' aaid he, « and argue the knotty points of 
theology. Why, man, I know all about Calinn, Edwards, Hqskins, 
tike Catechism, and the Bible; I faa;re diunk deep into ^em all.' 
•But yeur deep dranghta of theology/ I aaid, 'have not prevented 
you fiom drinking deep into the rum bottle.' * But,' said he, * that 
is all as it should be. Theology is not at all inconsistent with rum. 
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The nm ninthm my body, while theology refireshes my Bpiiite.' 
< But,' I said, *it hes lefreehed your body in a queei way; it has 
rafreahed you into mgs, and, if I am not mistaken, will aoon refk^ah 
you into apoplexy, or delirium tremena ; and I think your theolo* 
gy haa already refreshed your soul into a paralysis, or apoplexy/ " 
* But,' said he, < don't judge me harshly. Only listoi, and don't 
inteirupt me, and you will see I am an orthodox theologian, and a 
good Christian.' So I kjeipt quiet, and he rattled away ; and I was 
surprised at his extenshre knowledge of controrenial theology. He 
had indeed drunk deep into * diTinity,' as he called it ; but the hag- 
gard, dull eye, the blanched cheek, the sed nose and face, the stam- 
mering tongue, the trembling hand, the squalid, filthy appeiffanoe» 
bore unequiTOcal teatimony to the drunkard. He repeated over, 
word for word, whole chapters of the Bible, and quoted writers ou 
theology ; and X concluded he had seen better days. I hinted to 
him my thoughts ; and he acknowledged himself a child of one of 
New England's most learned, popular, and orthodox diyines. Had 
been regulariy converted and faorought into 1^ church* and had 
studied far the ministry. Poor fellow! My sympathies became 
deeply enlisted in him. I could not but aak myself^ What has the 
tiheology of Christendom to do with humanity, and the practical 
puiposes of our earthly being ? 

*< It is sad to see where the passion for strong drink leads men ! 
There is no extreme of misery to which it does not conduct There is 
power in the precept, < resist the yery appearance of evil ;' for if we 
give way once, we are sure to do so again. If we yield a little, we 
are sure to yield a great deaL The drunkard's passion grows by 
what it feeds upon. No man is satisfied with one dram. If he haa 
not power to resist the first, he vriUnot have it to resist the second. 
If a man can find an apology for one glass, he can for ten. If he cam 
excuse himself for drinking at all, he will find one for drinking any 
quantity. Juvenal, in his 14th Satire, 233d line, beautifully and 
forcibly expresses the thought : 

«« * No man is satisfied to err, only as far as you pennit ; if allow- 
ed to err at all, men will indulge themselves more than you allow.' * 



* Kemo Mtii credit tantam deHnanere ; qiMuttam 
rennlttu: adeo Jadalscnt ilbl latfiu ipoL 
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nMf'wattMiiMA; total tttMrtiiieiie0i^mniai«utt iodaoiMttt to 'Ck« 
«rily wfe nk. y rodoi frooi all wian, or teAtflgeiiM t» tU, is «ht 
aa^ Ipw 'mta' wltf^ man €«a liv€/' 

p AwruvKB T, Ffidny, July 18, tS28. 

IfAirvnkeTOiias. — •*Cmm «o tliis plaee fttoai Provitaiee^ fovr 
silw nov^. 1%J0i» a namdMiinng tomi. Indeed, Sliodeli^iid 
islMlte^eelSilmamaM&etQnDgTOiege. Agitieiatiire k but Htde 
OMugkt ^. Tlw people eee oelleded iate aoall ^vUlagee asovnd 
feeftoi<iei, i^ifamiag and freaTing eotton wooL la iStoB a -wiie peliej 
in « goveramexrt like oms ? Is it good to have eo kvge a poftion of 
the people in factories ? The tariff by enhaneing the dittliei on im- 
ported clothe and eftBeoes, baa grren an inmatntal ■^miAns to manu- 
ftwiu aL m g, and the xeaetion nmst come. 

^ In this nadoftt, I tiiink the more Omb people are loeated on the 
land» and ecattered, liie better. Let them improve the land, and 
develop its ntihM and capacity to Hied the vorld, and kt fi^and 
be our woitehop. A ftrming p<^iilation will be Hkc^ to be more 
▼irtaona and repniblicaii, and more fixed to the eoil. Factories train 
up nten and women to habits of dependence on employers, and nn* 
fit them to exercise self-goyerment ; they will deeply affect domcetic 
otder and discipliDe ; tiiey take children from under the care c^ pa- 
rents in eariy life^ and group them togetiier with no restraining and 
gnidhig infiuence , and they hare a demoralizing infiuence on those 
who are time taken fi»m tiie influence of home. Farmers may 
make money by ftctories, but will they not lose charaeter ? 

^ Fartoffes will have a direct tendency to accumulate capital in 
lk» h«pAi of « fsw, and to create a monied aristeeraey. They will 
safRmud m lew with aU the luxuries of life, and the many who da 
a» woiicr witih poverty and want, and helpless dependence, as ta 
pes&tien and influfatee in society. The fiiwer. the hired !»<• 
in any inoiety, tiM better ; the greater the mnnber of those 
w)m> are indi^pendHit laborers, and in bvrinees far themselTes, the 
better te the cause of human freedom and progress." 

Ffinsovnc, Saturday, hOj 19, 1928. 
•<Ome to this pk»e from New Bedfind In the stage eoadi, aoaeae 
a pkda of sind aiadpiae and eek ahxufas. Arrived have about neon; 
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aad thk it tty fiist vMt to this ^K^ wkMt Om^ inlgnmi* as tk0r «^ 
ealledt landed I>6cambar, 1620. Soon after mj arriyal* I went to a 
library and took out a roinance» called * A Peep at the Filgn]iia»' 
which gives an account of the character, practLoea and sofferinga of 
the. first setdeia of Plymouth Colony. I spent the afternoon in 
eonrerse with Carrer, Bradford* Standiah* and othen, who Wttre 
pKomineat in the sufferinga and labors of settling this colony. After 
reading that book and some historical records of the plaee^ I went 
to see the Pilgrim's Bock, a rock on which they first landed; and 
then went upon burying bill, that oyerlo<^ the town and harbor 
and country arouiul, and where those who have lived and died h«r«^ 
for two hundred years, have been buried. 

« On this hill the Indians first showed themselTes to the PilgriiB% 
and bid them welcome ; and here lie buried &e descendants <^ those 
who forsook their natiye land, and encountered perils, by sea and 
land, for conscience sake. As I stood among those silent sleepers^ 
and read their epit^>h8, 1 conversed with the illustrious, but in many 
things, deluded and most erring fathers of New England. When I 
look towards the sea, the view is very pleasing; but when I 
look back of the town, nothing is to be seen but sand hills and 
woods. 

** This was a place of the anxieties of fathers and mothers, of hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters ; tibe place of gloom and tem 
to those who first landed on this ice-bound, wintry coast, December 
20, 1620 ; without shelter for their wives and little ones ; without 
food, and surrounded by an unknoim and to them pathless wilder- 
ne8s» inhabited only by wild beasts and human beings whom they 
Bui»po8ed to be no less savage than they. How must they hare 
sorrowed when, within six months after landing, they committed 
one^ialf of their number to the dust, and felt obliged to level tba 
little mounds of earth that covered the earthly remains of their lov- 
ed ones, to prevent the wild beasts from dinntetring and devouring 
them! I can hardly conceive of circumstances more deeper«feek 
The devoted men and women, (for though bigoted, cruel and 
bloody-minded, they were devoted to what they deemed truth and 
6od«) who then wa^ed over this lull, had a firm reliance on what 
they called God. Strong must have been their foith in what they 
called Providence; when fathers and mothers, aa they law dieir 
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litflji yarn wtttowadad by a hoyling wild«ngia,MMiniiMW daagwi, 
qi iofid ly repaired tp their daily taak. 

'■ Bat to the ladieoa, who then owned these landa and fiahed in 
theee waters, what were those pions, praying pilgrini% who thna 
walked by £uth in their God } Unjnst, cruel, mnderous ; judged 
by their deeds and by the spirit and precepts of Him, in whose steps 
ttiey proftssed to walk How did they lore the Indians ? By 
slaughtering them, their wives and children, and taking po sse ss io n 
ef their inheritance, as the Israelitea loTod and treated the Canaa»* 
ites and Amalskites. Strike the balance between the pilgrims and 
the Indians, whom they exterminated, aa to deeds and motiyes, 
m their treatment of one another, and the former will be found 
the most rerengefult most bloody-minded, cruel, barbarous and 
trcachevous ; most at war with Christianity and a God of Ioto and 
justice. 

Pltmoitth, Sunday, July 20, 1828. 
** Officiated as a minister to-day in Mr. Freeman's pulpit. Was 
told to-day that I waa*a bom priest. Perhaps I am; but the 
character of a priest, as understood by many, is oppressiye to my 
humanity at times. Two characters seem natural to me, i e., that 
of a dazing, joyous, romping child of nature, and that of a staid, so- 
ber» severe priest ! I think I feel most at home when climbing 
rocks, trees and mountains, and mingling my sympathies witii buoy- 
smt, laughing, happy children in the woods, pastures and meadows. 
I can be at home, too> in the pulpit, and say what I deem it right to 
say there, with becoming gravity and solemnness ; but I seem to 
myself more unnatural there. There is little joy for me in the 
smooth, quiet scenes of lifo; I.cannot sympathiM. with the quiet, 
oalm amusements which interest most people — my nature, or 
periiaps my habits contracted in early lifo, requires something 
eaBwtiug and active. I often think that I would engage in some- 
tittng bold and qnrit-etirriag, or in nothing at all. Let me dash 
ahead, or let me sleep. How deer to me are bold end ragged rocks, 
dark and impenetrable forests, and mountains covered with doudi I 
These seon to me fitted to awaken all that is noble, daring, gener- 
ous and good, in the human souL In these, and In the ocean 
raging in terrible wrath, in the lowering thunder-cloud, and the 
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and fM Qod. There u that jat ny Batove fliat iij Humaiiiiii wlOi 
iBy ftinug vBRiBCy TwRB^f vsapcntey anil anei^enB* A^ flia aanie 
tfflw, Ilorra to odngla my apiitt with ISMheandiBg joyand fflayfcl- 
aeii aad gcfntleneM «f little eh^ren. B«t probably the w«tld 
Woiild be better and happfery ff I wcve eitt ef it* It la hatd to diaci- 
pbe my apkit isrto the ataid and neeeaBary ndea aad piaeticea ef 
tUa wuiML I Itiioir that I lore htHtiaw bcSBga, and long to aee flftesk 
geecl and iiappy* x fcttew I aove te wma aiyaaB fivnip nad jiuitbi^ 
In the Oed whe fomed ney and tUa atupeiidoQa waitt. IdattT de 
aiDt jcnow where I tSxall end. I eaa ifi& fearieaf^^ and eenddiniiiy 
down into iSie ureat futiiref to meet iraaterer awaiti Be there* x 
can ueety wiCdl serene orowy wnatorer may bradl me j ouil I eauiot 
eifanly aee otSiers svdfer and paaa away, when tiiey ahrialL wHh 
horror from the fdture. Is that machinery of another world, wHh 
which Religioniats appal their own sonla and thoae of othera, a re- 
ality, or la it a phantasy ef the brain? I wish erery body was good 
and happy now ; then the fntofe wtmld be all bri|^ fiNieh were 
ny r ede c tions to-day as I wandefed orer burymg hUl, as I leered 
flt'^the past, present and fMure* 

^< What a rerolatlon in the rel^kras opinions of this town! Omdd 
the PQgxims hare le^ed into the fiitvre, and seen ^r<&at prfneipleB ' 
tme to 'sapplant these for whioh they suffered, ^ey wo«ld ha:¥e 
rwamed whenee thsey oame* Birt, rtagwar enovgh, 'ttie veiy eii^ 
i w uiiatone es en wliieh Ihey depended to pespetoato tlialr psiaeiples, 
were Jibe means ef rooting then o«t, and introdneiflig'elheaB. 

««C!aIled on Br. natoher, who had bee» a amrgeon under "WMi- 
ington in the eoatfaiflHtid army; and whi» haa paMtAed-a Jounal, 
he|M>yhhn while In tfie amy. A ■valnrf)le aatd tat uwrtUi g work. 
Ihoaigh an old man, he la yery acti^ m body and xmuid ; afedhe gaaa 
me maHylntwsstiBg details of hia expeilenee, aa an army i 
Sa^vanenMiDn lor Watfiingtenia deep; he plaees l^iatthsl 
«f hfamanitf 8 Hat ef heroes. He k atoo vesaed in tte pxitato hfa- 
tovy ef «iia town. He took me to Pilgrim's Hdl» and Aowed ma 
many veliea of Plymotrth*^ early days." • 

» To l^^^rtHlto the donwrtte h ^ Mt i of Iht Filaiimftttcai <f Kair Kaglsnat I lasit 
the foUowIng, extracted from the origliua d«y4>ook of Cherlei Ultle, Orocer. coa- 
talBliit Mi aeeoairti afatnit "Bm, JutlUtt aiaesr, « .taftrietir la Tlj m a m ai , tetrt 
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BostON H^sabx, Monday, J«ly 21, 1828. 
** Called on Mr. Cotton this morning, Begister of Deads in Ply- ' 
mouth, and he showed me the Old Colony Beoord, kept by the 
Pilgrims in their own hand-writing. There were the names of all 
who came orer in the May Flower, the first ship that landed here ; 
the amount of the property and the specific articles ; the sheep, 



Mtrch 35, 1735. Similar Accounts were common agalnit the mlnbiten of New Enf- ' 
lead tUl within twentj-ilTe yean. Thanki to total abstinence, domeatlc Uft le freed 
from the Borrows and expense of sach accoonts. As Chrlstlanltj said to the bur- 
dened devotees of Judaism, so the dispensation of temperance— the kingdom of 
hearen to millions— says to the pooryictims of Aleobol: " Gome to me, ye that 
are weaij and heayy ladeA ; take mj y&k» npon yon, and lesm of me, and ye ihaU 
find rest to your souls i for my yoke Is ea«y, and my harden is'Ught.*' 



Debtor Bev. Joseph Stacy, to Chaitas little, Gfooer : 
1735. 
April 6, 1 gtilon of Bom, 
16, S quarts of Molasses, 
19« Gingerbread, 3d. ; Bamffd. 
May 8, 1 quart Bum, and pint ditto, 

14, Pipes, ■ 
M.bottteof Bam, 

Jane 15, pint of Bum, 

39, one quart of Wine, 

SO, two qinatts Molasses, 
July 1, Desire's (slave's) work, one day, 
4, bottle of Bum, 

10, one quart Bum, 

17, Biscuit and Pip«B, 
83, 6 Pipes, 

34, pint of Bum, and pound of shot, 
36, almost a quart of Wine, 
Ang. 8, pint of Bum, 

6, two quarts Molasses, and half pint of Bum, 

13, two pounds of shot, 

15, gallon of Vinegar, 

18, bed cord, 5s. ; pint Bam, Is. lOd. ; and paper, 6d. 

16, two quarts Molasses, 1. 9d., and one pound of shot, 8d. 
IB, one quart of Bum, 

31, one quart Bum, 
81, one quart Bum, 
Sept. 8, Desire's work, one day, 3s. 6d. ; shot, 8d. 
8, two quarts Molasses, 

14, one quart of Bum, 
18, one quart l&un, 

SO, one and one-slxCeenth yards check calico, 4s. 4d. ; tape, 8d. . 
33, one gallon of Bom, 7b. 6d. ; two qnarti Molasaes, 8b. 6d. 
Oct.l, two empty barMIs, 
DMiie'Bwoik, 
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c«tQ^aftd8oo4ia>dlaadii«%»od to awJifiJl entered 11^ 
N« puUie vesord c«k bf mnae Tshu^e lbf« thift toXev Bn^lttnd. 
iMvr endtMdlk* oriflUMl ehartcr «f the Pljwralii Colonf, li ic 
a pitf tiboM AoeiinMHli eevld not b* pHbGriied «• tluqr a*f » aand ttf 
«h««tyleiaivliifihih07«fewnttai. fiHionld Hmt be iwt, tiM kw* 
. mmid be grent to luiitory> <pd jnnpOTuhVi I Ijlui tbe luetovy fif 
•Qok indiyidual trials, and oonqueafai OTer the elementa and other 

}i0T. SI, tvo pounds of diot, 16 

U,oaebiuhelofs«lt,«i.j plp98,fa. < e 

16, one gnjurtBaoi, U. )KU ; wt^if^ HI. 6 ? 1 

19, one quart Boaii, 6 1 11 

M^oaewMrtJtain, 1 11 

]>M. 1, 0B6 oaMM or Indigo, 6 10 

T.oMpiBtof Bam,li.( ^tt,M. __■ 1 • 

14, l«ro quarto ootmool, Is. M. ; pip oi, M. 6 t f 

m, onobottlo Bom, Is. 6d. ; gtos»« Is. ; hotf Ifc. e b ii o >i> ^ tfc M. 4 « 

It, Desire*! woxk one dojr, 9 16 

Job. 1, ITM, haU poond ebocolate, %. 4d. ; i|pM»0a. • 9 10 

Ittonoondaliairpiiitof Bom, 6 1 « 

16,0BeaDdalia]f plBt Bom, e I 6- 

lT,oBobotilo»am,ls.8d.s 67arasitt>boB,l8.M. •«! 

oaoandalialfpfeitorBttm, 9 1 a 

M, one and a half pint Bom, • I 6 

96, oao and a lialf pint Bum, Is. 6d. ; balf pooaApMalVtJa. il. ; 

two pottBds sbot, 9d, Ota 

n, Almanac, • i 5 

Fclk«6,bi1nistone, t • 6 

Il,oao nutmeg, • ft 6 ' 

KnAlt, one bottle Bom, Is. M. $ pins. Is. M. • 1 6 

Logwood and alnm, 6 A 8 

One-half ounce sUk and needles, v • 1 10 

Crtdttto BoT. Joseph Stacy, by Ohartos Lttfie : 

Jv]7« 1786— By your negro0i(8laTe*s) wofk, Av««ari,«l9i- M. "O It 6 

Home to Boston, 6 10 

one pair of stockings, 6 6 6 

hlU of credit, 6 4 

dot la.bffl of credit, 110 

By what yon paid for my horse keeping on the road ftnr B. 6 6 9 

Nor. 82, bill of credit, 60s. and fis. before, ^ 9 U 

By Thomas Boyle^s, 6 9 6 

By loar bosheli of apples, 6 8 6 

By Jack's (slaveys) wm-k, three da^, 3s. 6d. per day, 6 10 6 

'By Dolphin's woik, one day« 9 

pair of stockings, 6 6 6 

B6c..6,*ymyratc, (parish tax,) 19 1 

llaro&, by yonr horse to Boston, ' 6 19 

HMT'Ml.bybiUoferedlt, 8 9 6 

Jaia94,b74847aiaiwotsl9dcl(»tmatla.p«ryac4, i 8 6 
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*W«ltt«ii in tMBB ittd blood. 

•< At aifte thaM mandagt Mt Plynotitli for BofltM Itt A i»e<witrf, 
«id ttoL ttotr 99iig up ttie luolbor «Bottf ttid kii«dB» I emmtt 

tvilii gxiML lilMds} Imt ittaay of <lkm flMU to be diMppeMte^ 
Wferi the •Pitiia oj tbib iidm $mA ih» bfflews ia ttofufc HM iMd 
and §ngftA tM irMbtef into tke tUmmUBt and ffiliiig ttMtt i^ 
Tbia ikoiM b* i6«i to, of Boaldn iinutt pay tlM penalty af naf^aafc 
Thaaa iaUoda now iflbid aeenrity to tiia Wbor» by bfaaftiaf Ii* 
%iUovB tiMH woald ottiarwiie toll iA kaw in aatteitt aloma, md twA. 
up totheTery wharvaa; bat what now biiligs aac ttt ily iHil^ cie l&^ 
bring utter rain and desolation npon Boaton, if maasiues are not 
taken to pteaeiPte IMa^kianda. I look into the ftituze, and aae all 
iteiw aline dn^nt ft^n Cape God to Oiq^ Ann diy land ; ^where, 
tftnn wHl BotfCon be ^ OwU irffl haal^ irolvea howl, and Mt^ 
danoe in her piotid palaeed. Boetta lihotdd looh well to th« ^tirm 
that bear npon their prond ereati her prospeirity and her ta&gbbacik 
iftmtamitkk tight of iheeity; the day ia btlght and annny; the 
water ia]fli«*pdlii^had mirror; inany yaasels, wH& tAiii^faaa apread^ 
iD<e pamittg prottdly fofHi to eneonnter the per^ ^ tha dMp; 
anehantmeftt iff all around me/' 

]>0Ae«BBTiat, Jnly ffS, 188t. 

**A£t&t tUfitkig Bnnker Hill and Ihe Monmnent ther« being 
araeaad to Ao memory and j^aiae of fhoae who fSell ^tex^.in the 
ooaiilkt of death with Ihak breth]»n and neighbozs, and aiter^ 1^^ 
Ing liLo TUfmy Yard) the lEftate Priaon, Iixaana asid MaattitfhtiaMta 
Hospitals, the Marine Bailway, and Cambridge College, Btoddiiie 
and Bozbnry, and spending two days looking at the vicinity of 
Boston, to the east and west, I cama out here to spend the night 
with some friends — Mx. and Mrs. W. and sons. 

** Hare had a long and profitable talk with Mrs. W., the mother, 
who is altogether a remarkable woman. She is one of those who 
nairar had what is called an education, yet is most leaaad and 
iaatruotiTe in oo nv a i a a tion ; who waa narar in tM aehool of polite- 
naaa, and yat is truly poUta and agraaaUa* She waa baa an4 
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foing to school ai^oly* baft in the iBui^tel diiripHiift of retire mtd 
hmM life. She was thrown upon her qw& teaowcee of heart «aA 
hmdt Mod hf hu own eoevgy iao^rovei both in a hig^ dqgreo^ and 
nude them ft aoiuDBe of wiadonEi and hftppineas to hen^f^aad fiKmiljiE. 
Her mind ha* been strengtliiened hj thiakin^ rath«c thai| by ceed- 
ing ; her heart hea bean elevaled and pnafted by aettve i^mpeflHiy 
^nth hiunan ireal Md wo» n^her theai witii the h£9^ 
9i zowanoe. Her .aoqsv «ome«f whom have mnids of the l^gheat 
oi^te» thitt hftve been euitvreted ia oiqr acedeauea and. eoUcgei^ 
aeem peoiid to ley their hoaois at her iaeti and eell her Ueased. I 
kffe been y e et ly banefitted byintereoatae witib. oMinhan of 1km 
fimily the peat ei(B^ yeaan." 

. Wmt HswBOSr, Jvly.SS, 1896. 
"Came home to«4ay fimm ibadDrer, Hare bean joonieyk^ 
ahowt tiro weaka. Have sea>i,heaida&4 enjoyed ^anelL Bnt altar 
eU, lateteoniee wiHi attenfaca ia net e«^ and free te me. It la 
goed to heve «n objeet near xm with vrhieh we here been famiHar. 
Even a dog, « cat, or any titdng iBmiMar to ne ie a pleesant eight, 
when among atrangera and for from heme. I hare not trayeUed a 
great deal ; I should greatly e^joy it, if «Qnoe given up to it, and I 
had some useful object in view. To trarel merely to aee i9£^ 
would be intolerable xo me. It was told to me by a journeyman, 
wiien an apprentice at the hstting btisiness, tiiat I should be a great 
tcayeller before I died. That Ithink was a £ilee ]^Kqdieey. I have 
no proapect of trareUing, nor any grettt wish to traveL Home ia 
pleaaant to me ; yet I could be at home any where in the uidyeiae 
where I had aomething to do. But eren an ioaetlTe hear«i would 
be no home for me.'* 
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HOW GOD 60TBSNSD THB JBW8. 288 

September 5, 18d8. 

How God ooveiined the Jews. — "The administratioB 
of the Jewish government was supposed to have been reg^ 
ulated by the immediate agency of God. The judges, 
kings, military leaders, priests and prophets, were alike 
supposed to act under the guidance and inspiration of 
Heaven, and they did nothing, in their official capacity, but 
what Grod directed them to do. Is^ a judge about to pass 
sentence on any criminal ? His decision was supposed to 
have come from God. Is a prophet about to reprove the 
sins of the people ? He was thought to speak only as Crod 
directed, and his reproofs were taken as coming directly 
from Him. So in all their wars, God was supposed to 
march before their armies, and to do and approve whatever 
the leaders did or approved; and all the stratagems and 
manoeuvres were thought to have been suggested by the 
Divine Spirit. So in all things, the ministers of religion 
and of state, and the leaders of armies, were supposed to 
receive their instructions from Grod, — as ambassadors re« 
ceive their instructions from the government which they 
represent, and act in its name. 

"This accounts for the phraseology, familiar to the 
Hebrews — 'Thus saith the Lokd;" this preceded all 
their acts of religion and government. All the national 
acts were done in the name of the Lord. Prophets, judges 
and warriors act under Divine authority, and all the affairs of 
the state and sanctuary are transacted in the name of the 
Lord, and are counted his acts. The instrumentality of 
second causes is entirely overlooked ; in the deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt ; in their passage through the Red Sea 
and the desert ; in forming their laws, civil and religious ; in 
appointing rulers and priests, and leaders of the army ; in 
passing Jordan, in subduing the Canaanites, and in dividing 
the land ; in enacting and executing their ceremonial laws, 
and in building the temple ; God is the principal actor, and 
little or no account is made of human agency. All is done 
in the name and by the authority of God. The men, women 
and children of Jericho, Ai, and of all the land of Canaan, 
were slaughtered l)y Good's command, as the writers say ; 
23 
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Siseia and £§^on, and the sons of Ahab, were slaughtered 
in His name. Did the Jevs believe God actually approved 
all their writers attribute to Him ? If they did, were they 
not mistaken ? I am sitre thet were. 

^^ Judging from the manner in which these acts are nar* 
rated, by referring all things to God, we should suppose that 
God ruled over the Israelites on different principlea from 
those on which he governed other nations. The same 
events which the Jews referred to the direct agency of God, 
are now traced to second causes. God does whatever He 
does in this world, by means of fixed laws, rather than by 
periodical visitations ; and the great business of man is to 
find out these laws, and obey them. I attach all importance 
lo these visible, tangible, natural causes, or facts, or laws, 
and believe Grod is truly known only through them. The 
Jews made no account of these natural laws ; for the good 
reason, that they knew but litde about them. They attri- 
buted every thing to inspiration, to miracle, or supernatural 
agency; and looked for that in some abstract mystery, 
which lay before their eyes and within them. 

" To speak or do any thing in the name and by the com- 
mand of God, in the Jewish language, means nothing more 
than, in modem phraseology, to speak and act in the name 
and by the authority of Congress, Parliament, or the sover- 
eign power of the state. The affairs of Russia are done 
in the name of the Emperor; all ministers of church and 
state speak and act by his authority. So the affairs of the 
Jewish nation were traAsaeted in the name of God, their 
lawful sovereign; and they enforce their instructions and 
laws by ' Thus saith the Lord.' Judges, warriors, priests 
and prophets, profess to receive their commission direct 
from God; and they stone to death Sabbath-breakers, 
witches, idolaters, disobedient children, and slaughter infant 
prisoners, and destroy enemies, as God's agents ; and what 
they <lo, they say God does. God holds a place in the 
Jewish nation, in their opinion, similar to that which is held 
by the kings of England, in the opinion of the British 
nation. 

" When, therefore, the history of Moses, Joshua, and the 
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Judges, lefeis any tiling to the immediate interpolation c^ 
Heavein, we are not to conclude that there is any thing more- 
miraculous in God^s dealings with them, than in dealings 
with other nations. He ruled Israel as he ruled all others— 
by fixed^ natural laws.'^ 

September 20, 1828. 
^*' More is said of Samson's public acts than of any of the 
Judges. He was the Hercules of the Jews, and was re*- 
garded by them as was Hercules by the Grecians and Ro> 
mans. He was probably a man of great muscular strength ; 
and performed many feats in which he displayed his gigan- 
tic power, and these acts are related in the hyperU)lical 
language peculiar to the Jews, They clothed their heit> 
with the invincible powers, and indomitable will and courage 
with which the Greeks clothed their Hercules. And it is 
impossible to say how much is to be allowed to fiction. As 
much in one case as in the other, probably. We find no 
difficulty in putting down the Greek Hercules as a fable : 
why should we be troubled in regarding the Jewish Hercu- 
les, or Samson, as a fable ? 

" We are told tiie spirit of the Lord came upon him, thai 
led him to slay thirty men to get garments to give to tiiose 
who had expounded his riddle. What is meant by 'the 
spirit of the Lord,' in this place ? Exactly what it would 
mean to say, * the spirit of the hotd ' came upon Napole<Hl 
at the bridge of Lodi, upon Wellington at Waterloo, upcn 
Nelson at Trafalgar, upon Washington at Braddock's defeat, 
up<»i Nat Tinrner at Southamptcm, or upon any robber or as- 
sassin when he executes his wrath and revenge upon his 
fellow-creatures : i. e., the spirit of revenge and murder, the 
^irit which in the Old Testament is sometimes called, 
' the spirit of God.' 

" So Samson prayed, ' O Lord God, remember me, and 
strengthen me, only this once, that I may be at once aveng- 
ed of the Philistines for my two eyes.' And * Samson said, 
k(t me die with the Philistines.' So, as the story reads, the 
Lord helped Samson glut Ins revenge, by killing three 
thousand Philistines at once, and himitelf to boot Did God 
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move Samson to kill himself and the Philistines ? Just as 
he moved Moses to slay the married women and male chil- 
dren of his Midianitish prisoners, and to give the unmarried 
females to his men for their use ; just as he moved Jehu to 
cut off the heads of the seventy sons of Ahab, because their 
father sinned ; just as he moved Joshua to slaughter the 
children and sucklings of Jericho; just as he moved the 
Psalmist to pray that some one might dash out the brains of 
the children of Babylon ; just as he moved Nero to slaughter 
the Christians, the Catholics to bum heretks, the Puritans 
to hang the Quakers and witches, to hunt and shoot the In- 
dians, and the Indians to tomahawk and scalp the Puritans ; 
just as he moved Cain to kill Abel, Ehud to stab Eglon, 
Jael to drive a nail into the temple of Sisera, Samuel to 
hew Agag to< pieces, Guy Fawkes to blow up the king and par- 
liament, Cromwell to behead Charles L, or Washington to 
hang Andre ; and in no other sense. Did Christ sanction 
the death of Sisera, and the beheading of Ahab's children, 
and the slaughter of those women and children prisoners of 
war, and of the children and infants of Jericho and Ai, by 
Joshua ? It is said by theologians that he did. My answer 
is, if he did, he sanctioned great cruelty and injustice ; fbr 
their acts were unjust and cruel. I believe they libel the 
Son of God, when they quote him to sanction the spirit and 
de^ds of war and carnage recorded in the Old Testament ; 
but if they prove to their own satisfaction (they never ean 
prove it to mine) that Jesus ^sanctioned the aggressive wara 
and death-penalties of the Jewish code, they have allied 
him to injustice, revenge and murder ; and to what they 
would consider such , if such deeds were perpetrated now. It 
is monstrous to suppose that he who prayed for his enemies, 
' Father, forgive them,' also dictated the imprecation, 'Hap- 
py shall he be who dashes their little ones against the 
stones.' " 

September 18, 1828. 
Prophets. — "The Hebrew prophets were regularly 
taught in the learning of their age, and were educated to 
the business of prophesying. It may be said that God 
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m^ht, by iiii|»uatioi^ bestow on bis messei^gers the elo- 
^eoce and learning necessary to deliver their messages 
with iMTopri^ and ^eet; but this is not the common mode 
of thfl Divine operation. God works no miracles to accom* 
plish those things which are just as well done by the ope- 
rations of natural and fixed laws. 

" From all I haye said about the prophets, I conclude that 
there is m^ing extraordinary in the manner in which the 
Hebrew prophets were called to their ofiice, and executed it 
They were, by human means, educated to the business of 
instructing and warning the people, and were accustomed 
to read the mind of Crod in the common events of this 
world; and in thi9 consisted their prophetic power and 
inspiration. 

" There aie many passages where it is said, ' The Lord 
spake to Moses,' without menticming by what means. Must 
we infer from this expression, that He spoke to him in an 
audible voice ? When a particular form of speech is used 
to designate an act, must we not understand it with reference 
to the nature of him who acts? May it not properly be 
ssdd, God speaks to man, when any event occurs as the 
result of natural, fixed law ? When actions are attributed 
to God, which, when done hy men, are supposed to be done 
by bodily organs, we are not to understand them literally. 
When Go^ is said to walk through the land in famine or 
pestilence, we are not to infer that he who uses the language 
means that God has feet and legs, and walks as men do ; but 
that these evils come on men as the natural result of a vio- 
lation of natural laws; when God is said to strike, we are 
not to suppose he has hands, as men have, and strikes with 
fhem, a» men. do ; nor when he is said to talk with men, are 
we to suppose he has a tongue and lips, and real organs, as 
we have> Whether God is said to speak to men in dreams, 
sickness, death, in pestQence, famine, war, lightning, volca- 
noes, tempests, or earthquakes, I understand 2ie meaning to 
be, that God reveals himself, and makes known His will 
and our duty, by the operation of unchangeable laws under 
which He has placed us, and the universe around us. 
When men's thoughts or feelings partake of extraordinary 
23* 
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wisdom or goodnesB, it is said they are iho ^ii^^estioiis 
of the Deity. Whatever men concdder as the fmh of 
wisdom and goodness, they say God taught to them. So 
did Moses and the prophets. God is a spirit, and commtmes 
with men only through natural means.'* 

September Id, 1838. 

Dbeams. — ^^ It is said (Gen. zlvi. 2) God spake to Jacob 
in visions of the night Jacob was- anxious to know whether 
it was best to go to £gypt, and, like oUiers whose minds 
are set on any thing, he dreamed about it ; and took his 
dream as a revelation from God to him to gp. At that time, 
much importance was attached to dreams, as revelations of 
the divine will. In Egypt, and among the Jews, dreaming 
and interpreting dreams was a science, and to be skilled in 
it gave a man great power. It matterd not whether the 
dreamer, in his dreams, supposed God to speak, or whether 
the thoughts rose naturally ; it was the same ; — God was sup- 
posed to be in the dream, and instruct men by it. I am 
reminded here of what Cicero says : — 'If God gives to us 
visions for the sake of warning or instructing us, why does 
he not impart the instruction to us wakii^ rather than sleep* 
ing ? ' * But it is perilous — at least to the common faith — to 
inquire into these matters. Did God ever reveal hinMelf in 
dreams ? or in any way, except through the operation of the 
fixed laws of the universe ? I find it hard to convince 
myself that he did ; yet it is probable the writers of the 
Bible thought that he did. May they not have been mis- 
taken? 

'^ The person who met Hagar, and advised her to return 
(Gen. xvi. 8) ; the three men who^ came to Abraham to 
copyerse with him about the promise he supposed he had 
received from God (Gen. xviii. 1-83) ; the-two angels that 
appeared to Lot to warn him to flee (Gea. xix. 1^23) ; the 
angel that spoke to Hagar about IshmaePs greatness (Gen. 
xxi. 17) ; the messenger from God to Jacob, to tell him how 
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to meet Esau (Gen. xzxiL 1) ; the person who wrestled with 
Jacob (Gen. x^i. 25) ; all these were undoubtedly human 
beings. There is nothing in the narratives inconsistent with 
this interpretation. The language demands it So in re- 
gard to the burning bush (Ex. iii. 2) ; I suppose all the 
conversation, related as being between God and Moses, 
(from iii. 2 to iy. 23) was between Moses and some human 
being, who speaks to^him in the name of God. The narra- 
tive represents the ccmversation as between God and Moses ; 
but it is very common in the Hebrew writings to say God 
speaks, when only one man is talking to another. The 
amount of the narrative is this : Moses conversed with some 
person about returning to Egypt, to see if he could deliver 
his brethren from bonds. 

^^ I have referred- to several passages in which God is said 
to communicate with men ; sometimes by dieams, visions 
and signs, and sometimes by angels, messengers and proph- 
ets. How God made known His will to these angels, 
messengers or prophets, whether by direct inspiration, or by 
«aabling them to read His will in the established order of 
His w(Mrks, this is the question.- My conviction is, that they 
learned His will then, as we do now, l^ consulting the 
statute boc^ of God, which he has engraven on the constitu- 
tion of man's social, moral and physical nature. 

^^ In Deut. zviii. 2(0-22, it is said that the question whether 
God speaks by a prophet may be determmed by observing 
if the thing takes place as the prophet states. If what he 
says does not take place, God did not send him ; if he utters 
what is true, aad what actually comes to pass, then God 
spake it If a man says, you will bum if you put your 
hand into the fire ; if you cease to eat and drink, you will 
die ; if you take arsenic, cut your throat, or break your 
neck, you will die ; if you defy others, they will attack you ; 
and these effects follow these causes, then it is God who 
speaks it, according to the Hebrew idiom. So this is the 
amount of prophetic inspiration. God speaks through them 
when they speak what is true, and in accordance with nature 
•ad fact ; but if what they say is not true, Grod never spake it. 
AcccArding to this, when any man speaks truth, or what is in 
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accordanee widi tbe actual world aod natureV kir, Qod 
^leaks through him, and inspires him, as He did propbets 
and apostles of old. Try all prophets and apostles by tUs 
rale, and what are they more than others ? *' 

September 20, IBSa 
*^ The angel, or pvophet, told Moses and Jo^ua that God 
required them to destroy the Midianites, the Amalekites^ 
&c., men, women and children, and thiett if they would 
march against them, they should succeed; Does the fact 
tiiat they were victorious prove that Crod commanded them 
to do so ? No more than the fact that Napoleon was sue* 
cessful in hid wars proves diat.Ood apf»oved of them. 

" Moses predicted that, after his death, the people would 
revolt from their God, and become dissolute in their man- 
ners (Deut xxxi. 27). Isaiah confidently assures the king, 
tiiat his posterity should be carried to Babylon (2 Kings, xx. 
16-19). How did they know that such things would be ? 
Obviously, they spoke of them as the result of nattuai 
causes. They knew that certain causes would inevitaU|f 
lead to certain results. Those who were most deeply versed 
in the passions and principles of human beings, and most 
clearly observed Ae natural courses of events in individual 
and national experience, were best able to ^ve a true 
account of the ftiture. 

' ^^ In all nations, that wisdom is most highly valued which 
is obtained by experience, and by careful attention to the 
natural causes of individual and national prosperity or ad ver* 
sity. In all ages and na^ns, the knowledge obtamed by a 
careful observation of causes and effects in the social, moral 
and physical world, is justly more valued than that which is 
obtained from any book. Hence wisdom was supposed to 
be the crown of age. What to one man seems the result o£ 
inspiration or miracle, to another is knowu to be the result 
of natural causes. Tbat one man is or has been able to 
foresee and predict events better than another, is owing to his 
siqierior knowledge of what has been, and wha^ is ; to his 
sagacity in perceiving the end of the presait passions and 
actions of men. 
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* ^^ May not this apply to the Hebrew prc^hets ? They 
were required to stand on their watch to study the chaiactef 
and habits of the people, to observe the past and passing 
events in regard to the experience of the nation ; and from 
their past experience assure Ihem what they were to expect 
in the future. What in reality was only the effect of supe- 
rior knowledge and insight into men and things, appeared to 
the people as the effect of inspiration; and what they fbre« 
told, from what they knew of the past, the people received 
as divine predictions. 

^ The prophets obtained their knowledge by the aid of 
faculties common to all men. Let the faculties of all be 
improved as were theirs, and bent on reading the future in 
the present and past, and they might prophecy as did Isaiah 
or Ezekiel. When a man bends all his energies to a given 
pomt, he can accomplish what would a|^)ear to others a 
miracle. Chemists and Astronomers have been supposed 
to obtain, by the agency of evil spirits, what they obtained 
by the natural effects of their own powers. 

** We bMobl find prophets, wh<Mse fhoughts are rapposed to be 
inspired by any supeniatural agency, among tkose who are highly 
enlightened in the laws and operations of the social, moral and 
physical nniyerse. But among tiie ignorant and superstitions, there 
ever have been prophets, who will giro to the people as divme ora- 
cles, what they learned by observation and reflection. Very many 
things, now fiBmiliar to all as mere household mattezs, when first 
giyen to the world were thought to have been the result of inspira- 
tion. All supposed direct communications with invisible beings, 
high or low, good or bad, the divinity of dreams, signs, visions, 
and the whole system of intercourse irith the invisible world, which 
supposes divine influences, revelations, and inspirations in some 
supernatural way, will ere long vanish before the light of a knowledge 
of the living, present world, as night flies before the rising sun. By 
observation and experience, we can trace the appearances, the exer- 
cises and events of this worid, to natural causes ; and*leam that 
God teaches men by a standing, ever-present, ever-speakiog, ever- 
potent inspiration, in that code of laws which he has engraven on 
the everlasting hiQs and mountains ; on the enduring granite ; on 
animal existence, and on the constitution of man ; and it vrill be seen 
and known that anthropology is the true theology ; the science cf 
Ood, and the science of man, are one and the same." 
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^* Cicero sa^rs of the Qreck and RixiiaB divines : ^ They 
cumiingly adapt their prophecies, so ^t whatever takes 
place, shall seem to have been predicted-^ all definite sdlu- 
noDM to men, times imd ciroumstanoefii, being carefully 
avoided/ * I think this is notlme, at least of all the pro* 
phecies of the Hebrew prophets, though it may have heen 
of the Delphic- and Sybilline oracles ; for some of them 
wero very specific ; and then, if in any particular the oracle 
fiiiled, they extricated themselves by saying, the Lord had 
repented of the evil or good which he htd sent them to 
foretell. 

^' I do not say God cannot, nor that he does not, l^ an im- 
mediate ezerticm oi his power, enlarge Tom^s minds- to un- 
deistand ervents without ordinary means. The question is 
not, whether the author of the human soul can shed U^ 
upon it direcdy, without any ordinary instruction. But, has 
he done it? Did he, in some extraordinary way, enlargs 
ibe faculties of the Hebrew prophets, that ihey might see 
into the future more perfectly than other men ? Hbd the 
prophets or apostles any knowledge which was not obtained 
as others obtain knowledge ; i. e., by a clos^ observation c^ 
what is and what has been, and by deep reflection on passing 
and past events ? There is no oUier way to settle this but by 
looking at facts. It seems to me most natural and most di- 
vine — most in accordance with the nature and attributes of 
Grod and man — to suppose they obtained their knowledge as 
other men obtain theirs. No need of resorting to a miracle 
to explain any prophecy in the Bible. . 

^^ A man of God, or a man in 'whom is the spirit of God, 
means a distinguished man, whether for wisdom in any par^ 
ticular craft, for a martial spirit, or for piety and faithfulness. 
It may, when applied to the prophets, or men well skilled in 
the business of prophesying, a man in wh(Hn is the spirit of 
God, or who is * moved by the Holy Ohost ' or Spirit, mean 

• " Callide enim, qtd ilia composuit, perfecit, nt;, quodctiiiique 
aecidissit, prsedictmn vid«retur, — hoimnum et tempomm ' defini- 
tione sublata." 
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one who is distinguished for any thing ; one skilled in music, 
in architecture^ in engraving, iil wisdom or eloquence, or dis« 
tmguished for piety. . When the Old Testament writers are 
said to have writtenas they were ^ moved by the Holy Ghost,' 
it means, as they were guided by wisdcnn and a sincere desire 
to do the people good } and to make known to them their 
duty. The phrase, used by the apostle, *the will of man,' 
as opposed to the expression, * the Holy Gfhost,' simply means 
a cunning, selfish, wicked spirit, such as actuated the lying 
prophets, in oppositicMi to the benevolent, just spirit that 
actuated the true prophets/' 

October 12, 1828. 

WoasHiP. — " ' God is a spirit.' Wherever we are, there 
he is; and there is his temple, and there he may be wor- 
i^pped. God dwells in man, and cares not for houses 
made with hands, consecrated though they be. If our hearts 
be- true, it matters not in what place we are, nor at what 
time. Every place and every moment are God's, to receive 
the obedience or worship of his children. Worship leaps 
over all modes ; disregards all limits, to which men have 
confined it ; takes no heed of time or place, and regards 
only men and God. Without a right spirit, all forms and 
observances' are useless ; with such a spirit, none are 
necessary. 

^^ In this day and nation, there is much of this superstition 
winch attaches importance to times and places and obser* 
vances, which can have no possible use in promoting true 
worship. You need not go to this house nor to that ; wher- 
ever you are, there is the holy place and there is the holy 
time to worship the Deity. God is as well pleased with the 
service of his creatures on any other day as on the Sabbath ; 
and m any other place as in a church. ^ Though we differ 
widely in our views, let us all gather around our com- 
mon Father, and make Him the centre of love and joys ; let 
us imitate the orbs of heaven, which, though moving in 
different orbits, are all drawn to one common centre ; so let 
the hearts of all men .unite in one spirit of devotion. Let us 
free our souls from all narrow views which would confine 
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ut to any tune or place or creed, and which makes God the 
God only of thoae who worship as we do, and who believe 
as we do. Then we shall behold man as the brother of 
man, and God as the Father of all ; and we shall behold one 
another and Him face to face.^^ 



The foUowmg extracts from -my journal show how little 
my religious feelings, and the Being whom I worshipped as 
God, were associatea in my mind with human relations and 
duties, and the world around me. 

October 4, 1839. 
Sentiicbntal Piety. — ^^ Arose at four, as I usually do. 
Walked to Newburyport, five miles, before the stars had dis- 
appeared from the heavenly dome. The morning was per- 
fectly clear, and the day opened in the east with great glory. 
I had a pleasant walk. My thoughts were on that -God who 
made this world, and on the time when an eternal day shall 
dawn upon me. I spent the forenoon in attending to pecu- 
niary matters. Nothing is more trying to my spiritual feel- 
ings. What ever of piety I have, shrinks away from these 
earthly cares. How can men make the acquisition of wealth 
the chief concern of life ? How can a man keep his thoughts 
on God and heaven, who is engaged in the bui^rss affidrs 
of life ? But few do. Most of those who are active in this 
world's concerns are without God. God is not in their 
thoughts. How can he be, when their minds are intent on 
earthly matters ? '' 

October 25, 1^9. 
" Arose at three. Exercised as usual in the open air. 
The stars shone brightly all around me. They seemed to 
look down upon me with smiles, as if glad to see me out 
to admire their beauty and brightness. 1 could trace in them 
the love and glory of my Father. My thoughts were car- 
ried up beyond all objects of sight and isense, to revel in the 
contemplation of the Eternal. How great is He ! How 
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little am I ! I stood by the broad Merrimaok this morning, as a 
little child, amidst afi that is great and imposing, and I shrunk 
into nothing. I could not but exclaim, ^ God, thou art very 
great ! I am lost in thee ! I am a litde child, and insig- 
nificant. My Father, forget me not amidst so many splen- 
dors, so much more deserving. thy notice ! What a universe 
of bright stars is around me I Ever kind Father, I would 
be near thee, and feel safe and happy only in thy paternal 
embrace. I only vish to get close to thee, and he thy lov- 
ing, obedient child I But how can I find thee ? I feel after 
thee ; but, aside from myself and my feUoW-beings, and the 
visible world of which we are a part, I cannot see any thing. 
Thou art there in the illimitable space ! The void is filled 
by thee ; but I search the universe around, and cannot see 
thee. Tfct I know thou art ! When shall I see God ? ' " 

October 26, 1829. 
Love to God. — " Have had my mind deeply exercised 
of late on the import of the command, > Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart.' I have tried to make my- 
self sure whether I do so, or not. I have watched the gene- 
ral bent of my mind for some time. I would know, if I 
think most about God, talk most about him, and regulate my 
actions with reference to him ; for if I love him above all, 
I shall do so ; for, it has ever been the case with me, that I 
try most to please those I love best. I think most of them. 
If I really loved God with all my heart, the struggle would 
be, not in keeping my thoughts on Him, but in turning them 
away to. attend to necessary worldly business. The needle 
points steadily to the pole ; and if by violence it is turned 
away, the moment the counteracting force is withdrawn, it 
spiings back to its rest, and there ever abides, till turned 
away by an adverse power. So, my spirit, if I love God 
supremely, will require a strong disturbing force to turn it 
away from its loved object, and it will, like the needle, vi- 
brate and tremble, and be restless while turned away from 
him, its centre of attraction, by the concerns and objects of 
this life ; but the moment this world lets go its hold, it will 
spring with fond delight back to God, its only rest. As an 
24 
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infant, wlien forced ffom its mother's bosom, stretches out 
its hands, and struggles to go back ; so my spiiit will, if 
I love God, when . torn from him hy human afiairs, 
struggle to go backy to shelter itself in the bosom pf it» 
Father." 

October 27, 1829. 
LovK TO Man. — " This day, I find my affections prone 
to twine around earthly objects. Human beings become 
dear lo me ; and when. I would think of God, these rush 
into my mind and heart, and clamor for a place there ; and 
1 yield to their importunity, and let God go, and yield my 
whole soul up to &ese human endeaiinents. I am often in 
deep distress. I try to think of Grod ; some object of sense, 
some fellow-being, or some earAly care, rushes into my 
mind, and turns him out. Then I try again to get my 
thoughts and feelings on Him ; and when I get them fixed, 
as I hope, away they rush to some loved object of earth. 
So I struggle on — so have I ever struggled on from my 
childhood to this hour. When and where will it end? 
This effort to love God, to think of him and worship him as 
an abstraction, aside from man and the universe around me, 
is unnatural ; or my soul is and ever has been very daik, 
restless, and untrue to its high and holy destiny.- If that 
destiny be to love and serve a Being that dwells in the deep 
unknown, apart from what I feel, see and hear, then it will 
be very, hard for me not to fail utterly of the end of my be- 
ing. Do I love God when I love my fellow-beings ? Do I 
serve him in serving man ? Do I worship him when I per- 
form my duties to man ? Do I hate and wrong him when 
I hate and injure man ? Would that my mind were at rest 
about these matters. Does love to man grow out of love to 
God ; or, love to God girow out of love to man ? It is cer- 
tain Jesus and the apostles made.j^ve to man the fulfilment 
of the law of righteousness. It seems to me that the natural 
way is to test my love to the Deity by my love to men ; and my 
worship of him by my treatment of men. This seems most 
natural ; for I can see man, and my love and kindness may 
do him good ; but I cannot see God as I do men, and my 
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worship^ him csmnot benefit hkn. But my mind is tinget- 
tled. One thing I do kno^ir, that what I do to man, I do to 
God ; and this shall be my rule. ^ Inasmuch as ye do it to 
the least of these, ye dd it to me.^ ' Whoso says, I love God, 
^md hatQth his brother, is a liar/*' 

October 27, 1839. 
To Live in God.^— " I desire to live in God, and only in 
him, and to have no joys aside from him. How can I live 
in Gk>d ? When I live in the hearts of men, an obj^t of 
kindly afiecti<»i and sympathy, and have them live in my 
heart, do I live in God ? I wish I knew. How can any 
poe enj<^ the pleasures of this world, wh«i they can 
dwell in God ? But when men interchange hearts with one 
another in kindly affections and charities, and enjoy the 
bliss of one another's love and confidence ; is not this the real 
and true heaven wheie the Deity dwells, and do we not enjoy 
•God^s kpve and smiles when we thus enjoy one another ? 

To Delioobt mGoD.-^^^ I would ever delight in God; 
and when I wi£^ for recfeation and pleasure, I would find 
them in^iim. I would lose the capaciity to find pleasure m 
i^y thing but God. But if I dwell in love to men, do I not 
dwell m God ? Is it not all of heaven, that man can ever 
find ? Is it not the cMily way in which he can^ver truly find 
^!est and h«^piness ; to twine every fibre of his soul around 
his fellow-beings, in all-hoping, all-confiding, all-daring, a^l- 
sufferiog, self-forgiving, and «ll-conquering loye ? 1 would 
iain thiiSt it is." 



January 1, 1830. 

" This is New Year's tlay — delivered an address in the 
West Parish. Alluded to the treatment received by Afri- 
cans, from professedly civilized and Christian nations. 
Asked, What has been done during-the past year for Africa? 
The whole world has its attention called to African slavery. 
High time that it should be so. For what a stigma on pro- 
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feflsedly civilized man, that he should use his power to tear 
the father, the son, the mother and daughter, the brother 
and sister, from kindred and country, and doom them to 
slavery ! Can this be civilization? Can this be -Christianity ? 
No ; if so, the less of it, the better. But it is not ; it is the 
essence of savage cruelty; worse a thousand times than 
vandalism, if possible. Something has been done to rescue 
the injured Africans from these barbarous cruelties of civil- 
ized (?^ and Christian (?) men ; and it is a source of heart- 
felt delight to every benevolent mind to see the means that 
have been used to open the eyes of all to this cruelty and 
injustice. The opinion is gaining ground, that God nev^ 
made one man to enslave or oppress his brother. But as 
yet, this Bepublic slumbers over its oppressions practised 
upon the Africans.'* 

West Newbitby, August 29, 1832. 

** Met this day the Association of Ministers at P. Eaton's, 
Amesbury. Present, Messrs. Ferry, Braman, Holbrook, 
Fitz, Withington, Barber, March, Dimmick, Welsh, Lambert, 
Edgill, Eaton, Holt, from Geoi^ia, and myself. 

^^ Then Mr. Eatcm read a dissertation on the Witch of En^ 
dor. He undertook to show that the appearaiyse of Samuel 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20) was a trick of tfie woman, and that 
Samuel never appeared. One argument was, that a good 
God would never commit the spirits of men in another state 
to the rule of mortals in this ; that he would not open the 
gate of heaven, and dismiss to earth a glorified spirit, at the 
request of a wicked old woman, one whom he had com- 
manded to be put to death as an impostor. It was the 
general opinion of the association, that Samuel actually ap- 
peared to Saul. I do not believe he did. All felt the diffi- 
culties that encompass it, yet they were satisfied to receive 
it as the word of God. 

^ It has been the custom in this association, the last seven 
years, to meet once in two months at the houses of the dif- 
ferent members, and spend one day and evening together 
readmg dissertations, and chapters in Greek and Hebrew.'' 
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"Can GfOD make WRONa, Eight ? ->-^' Read lOlh, 11th and 
12th ckapters of Judges to-day in Hebrew. The history of 
Jephtbah contains much matter for reflection, especially his 
vow and its consequences. Jt is wrong to make rash vows ; but 
ODce ipade, 8lK>uld they be kept ? No. It is a query whether 
Jephtbah put his daughter to death. Prob^ly she became a 
nun, i. e., jDever married. What is meant by the phrase, 
and ' this became a custom in. Israel ' ? Did it become a 
custom for parents to consecrate daij^hters to Grod, by oUig- 
ing them to live a single life ? Probably thiis is ^e true 
weaning. 

*'*' I am much impressed, with the remarks of the king of 
Axnmon to Jephtbah, and the answer of the latter. The king 
said to the Jews, ' You robbed me pf my lands when you 
came up out of Egypt, now restore them peaceably.' But 
Jephtbah said, ^ Israel did not plunder you of your lands, but 
the liord God, he took them from you, and gave them to 
Israel.' The justice of the conduct of die Israelites under 
Joshua and Moses, in their wars upon the tribes of Canaan, 
must ever be doul^ful, and it never can be palliated only on 
the ground on which Jephtbah places it ; i. e., it was the 
act of God, and not of men. But can the fiat of God con- 
vert injustice into justice ? Does the fact that it is in the 
Bible make it just ? It says God commanded Moses and 
Joshua to do as they did, and threatened to punish them if 
they showed any mercy to men, women, or infant children. 
I cannot and never could reconcile that aggressive, extermi- 
nating war with humanity and natural justice and equity. 
None have ever given a better defence of it than Jephtbah 
gave, i. e., God did it, and therefore it is right. But did Grod 
do it ? That is the question. I think not — simply because 
the deed was unjust. 

** In the evening, bad a prayer meeting. This meeting I 
have kept up more than a year. The object of it is to prepare 
our minds for the Sabbath ; to disentangle our thoughts from 
the cares and pursuits of this world, that pertain to human 
affairs, and to fix them on God, and things pertaining to 
another state of existence. The necessity of preparing food 
24* 
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and rainfent for the body roake it difficult to keep our 
thoughts and affections on God and eternal things. The 
soul gets astray from Grod duiing the we^, and we should 
improve the Sabbath to bring it back.** 

September 4, 1832. 
^ Read the 18th, 14th and 15th chapters of Judges to-day 
in Hebrew and Greek, containing the history of Samson. 
The st<Mry of the foxes is inexplicable. The word translated 
foxes, probably means jackals. The story is altogether 
singular. But I can now manage such passages better than 
I could once. I care nothing about understanding them, be- 
cause diey are of no importance. In this case, they are 
recorded to show-the strength of Samson and hb ingenuity, 
for which I care not. I can understand that part of the 
Bible that relates to moral duty. Those moral principles 
are plain, and I cannot reject them if I would. My faith- in 
a God of justice and love is not affected by any thing strange 
or incomprehensible that may be in the Bible. The word 
of God is true, and never chsuages. But what is that word ? 
What is the divine record ? That is the question. My igno- 
rance and want of spiritual life may make many things seem 
dark, that will ere long seem light. But I am wUling to 
learn of the Divine Spirit — I want no other teacher.** 
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LETTER Vn. 



rO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. ' 

KocHANE Cottage, Roseneath, ) 
Thursday, June 24, 1847. > 
DsAB Fbiend : 

Here I hare been since the second day of this month, in my wee 
highland garret, writing. Walk into it. What do you see ? A 
small, low room. I can stand erect in the centre of it, with- 
out a hat on. If I take a step either way, I must stoop, to suit 
myself 'to the sloping roof; and the further I go, the more I must 
stoop, till I get into a kneeling posture. Under the roof that slopes 
to the west, is my snug, cozy bed ; bed, pillows and bolster made 
of nice oat chaff. Directly opposite the bed is a window, or sky- 
light, of just six wee panes of glass, cut through the roof, through 
which I often thrust my head and shoulders, to look about and 
snuff the fresh and fragrant air. Under this skylight is my table^ 
at this moment covered with paper, ink, pens, blotting paper, scis- 
sors and folder, and the Westminster Catechism. By this table I 
sit and write. There is a bit of carpet on the floor ; a wash-stand, 
with towels, wash-basin and water jug or pitcher, near the door ; 
at the north end of my room, opposite- the door, is a rude bureau, 
on which is a dressing glass and my writing case, and in whose 
drawer is my wearing apparel. There are two chairs, in one of 
which I sit and write. This is aU you can see in my highland 
attic. 

But come, thrust your head and shoulders out through tke win- 
dow, and tell me what you see. A scene of unriyalled beauty and 
magnificence ; a world of enchantment ! Down the steep mountain 
tide before you, you see Gare Loch, a mile and a half wide, and five 
lallee long» opening out of BoseBeath Bay, and tke Clyde, direetiy 
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opposite Greenock. Look to the zight, or south* down the loch, 
and there you see Roseneath, Rowe and Ellensborough Bays, and 
the Clyde rolling down past them ; you see Port Glasgow, and a 
castle of the Dnke of Arg^le, near the end of Roseneath penin- 
sula. Look to the east, north and north-west, and you see the 
dark, lofty mountains that rise oyer Loch Lomond, Loch Long, 
Loch Goil and Loch Fine, Loch £ck and Loch Katrine. Is it not 
a world of glory, a region of enchantment } I know not a spot in 
which I would prefer to be to review my life. 

Here, then, I hare been writing, as I said, since Thursday, the 
third of this month — twenty-one days; and this has been my 
course. I have arisen at the dawn from my nice, comfortable bed 
of chaff down under the roo^ where- 1 lie und hear the rain patter 
on the slates. The day dawns here about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I get up, slip on my gown and slippers, and take my towds, 
and go softly down and out to a bume that runs leaping and laud- 
ing down the mountain, past the north ^id of the cottage, into 
Gare Loch ; and there I bathe, in a plaee scooped out for the pur- 
pose. I come in, shave and dress, and am down at my writing by 
three o'clock, under my window, which at that time lets in iight 
enough to enable me to see. There I write till two, P. M. Then 
dine, and then go out upon the mountains,^to breathe the fresh air. 

These rambles woxdd delight you. My wee darling is always my 
companion, with others of the fSamily, as circumstances aUow. See 
us climbing up the mountain, covered with heather and sheep; I 
in my blue cap, and grey, light overcoat, and my little companion, 
her hand in mine, in her gipsy hat, tied by a ribbon under her chin, 
and her neat frock and pinafore. Thus we toil up, up, by the sheep 
tracks ; every now and then sitting or lying down to rest androU 
about on the heather ; to sing, laugh, shout and sport with our 
shepherd dog, Trusty, which often accompanies us. Up, up, we go 
again, hand in hand ; looking back now and then upon beairiafril 
Gare Loch, and the light and elegant steamers that pass over its 
now smooth and now rough, now rising and now ebbing waters. 
We get feu: up on the mountain top, beyond the sight and hearing 
of man ; and there, in the presence of G^e Loch, and Loch Long, 
and Loch Goil, and the wide and far-sweeping Pnth of Clyde, and 
in the pxesenee of the bold, gloomy, ^woing n^owntajns im.ajoc^qgQd 
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xm; and under the dome of the Une sky, we rtin, we langh, we drop 
down upon the heather ; look down upon the countless pink and 
-parfie flowers ; then turn on our backs, and look up into that mys- 
terious, unexplored concave oyer us ; roll and tumble about ; then 
up' and Bose hold of hands, whirl and dance round, and aing, in the 
words of a merry play common among the children of Scotland, — 
<<Here we go, by jing-a^ring, by jing-a-ring, by jing-a-ring — here 
we go, by jing-a-ring— round about merry-matanza ; " then we 
atop suddenly and drop down, and then up, and away we go, ** by 
jmg-a-ring, round aimut merry-matanza." 

Dear Mend, I am glad no mortal eyes are upon me, as I thus 
yield my whole heart up to glee with that child, with her bright 
blue eyes, her tosy cheeks, her flowing hair, curling down her 
shoulders, her dear, merry yoice, her joyous laugh, and her firm, 
Mastic st^ and gracefol morements. What is the kingdom of 
heaven but this perfect mingling of human hearts; this joyous, 
eoniiding, divine interchange of human affection and symjMithy? 
As I think of the entire love and confidence existing between me 
ttid that child, and as our spirits flow out into each other so natu- 
rally, so eagerly and innooeutly, I say to myself surely ** the king- 
dom of heaven is come to us." If I do not love my heavenly 
Father, in loving this child, and if I do not please Him when I 
tning bright and innocent feelings of mirth and gladness to her 
heart, theni do not think I can ever love and please Him; for sure 
I am^ I have nothingin me to give to Him that is purer, more holy, 
more elevating, more divine, than the affection and sympathy I 
give to this child. It is the holiest part of my nature. Whatever 
of ^vinity is in me, prompts me to love her with all my soul, to 
delight in her presence and her sympathy. Is not this to dwell in 
God? 

I say, I yield my whole soul, for the time being, up to menimeiit 
with that little one ; and so completely am I a child in these romp- 
ings, that she seems to lose sight of the difforehce between us which 
age, size or other circumstances might suggest. She simply looks 
upon me as a playmate, and talks to me, romps with me, and treats 
me as such, when out dancing and romping with me on the moun- 
tain heather. I love that child of &7e years old with an affection 
stronger than that which binds, me to li£s. I love to ieel her soft 
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UlUe hand in mme, m we ellmb these hilli, er imidcr liy Ike i 
of these lechs ; 4aid look fimravd to the day, aow ^ooe «t 
when I shall no moie £Bel that soft hand in mine* and hew thait 
mwTj TfMse mingling with nune, with a ainking heart 

I said* I was glad no mortal eyes wese upon nain emr auRf 
xompingB. Why i Not that I feel that thate is ei^ thing wsang 
or weak in this affectioii for that dnld, and in throwing my whole 
soul into her sports and amusements. No; Heanren forbid tbat i. 
should be ashamed of the best part of n^ nature ! Dear Oanisoii» 
I know that you wUl not despiae nor ridicule fondness for -miL 
pure and innocent communings with childhood, for you know it is 
true communion with GkKL Well do I know how you would lofwe 
to roam orer theae heather hills, and romp and daaoe^andaing'**hy 
jing-»>ring," with your little ones. I am not eshaned to hafve these 
lofty mountains, the bright sun, and the Being who madethem, lodk 
down upon my rompings with that child of nature : whyshofuld I 
fear to hare the eyes of my fellow beings upon me*^ We wmbs aH 
children once, and should be stilly in simpHeity, gcatkAeBB, add 
confiding effectikm, had not human cuotoma and inrtitutions , in 
church and state, educated tiie purest and most divine part of eos 
nature out of us. Mortals may sneer at such childlike amiasemendbi ^ 
I glory in my capacity to join in tiiem and enjoy t3iem,:and I am 
willing the eyes of all the immortals should be upon me and n^ 
wee darling, in our wanderings by dark lochs and over liiBs of 
heather, end in our songs, our dancing, and our «<roBad about 
menry-matanaas ; " for they would see nothing'but joyous inno oc a we 
in them, and would be glad to join us, if they could. 

Thus haire I spent twenty-one days; haye traced my Hfo fxan. 
infBBoy to manhood, and^come to the time when, in 1826, ordination 
was performed upon me, which transformed me from a man into Jt 
minister. I hare written twelye hundred pages, like this I now 
write. 

But I wish to gire some extracts firom a journal of my prirste and 
domestic life in the West Siding of Yorkshire, in 1846. Well had 
it been for mankind, had history recorded more of the heait-cdieer- 
ing and happy scenes of domestic and social life, and less of the 
hate, cruelty, blood^end carnage of sectarian and national oxganiaar 
tiona. Am history now stands on the records of time, it is not 'the 
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Ufftoiy 6t htmian b«iiigs, ^rmed to loye one aaiothflr, and to be 
geaiOe, tender-hearted, forgiving and human ; it is ^e Ibaiful 
tragedy of ohnroh and national organisations, which, thus fiir, have 
served makily to array man against men in hatefol malignity'and 
deadly coi^ct, and to coinreit this earth into a ohamel-honBe. 
SonllesB organizations have nrarped the dominion of this world long 
ettemgh ; let individofll man now rise and assert his right to rule, 
eiaeh one himsell^ and let his history be written. 



SiiSFnBU>, midnight, Friday, Deo. 12> 1846. 
<< Came from Donoaster this morning in a stage, through Con- 
Bisboigh (Consbro', as it is pronounced) and Botheram, to this 
place, and put up with M. and R. B. At half-past seven in the 
opening, went with M. to the Friend's meeting-house, to lecture on 
war. The Chair was taken by £. S. At the opening, of the 
meeting, I read the questions and objectiond touching anti-war that 
had been handed in to be answered. One of them was the follow- 

•♦•DsAa Snt— 

< The first question is, who has a legitimate right to tlu land of 
England and Ireland ^ ' 

« This is indeed the first question in this kingdom. Some thirty 
thousand landlords say, we haye the exclusiTe legitimate right to it 
all; not one in ten thousand of the laborers on the land own one 
foot of it. But who, in justice, own it ? I say, those who till the 
land have the only just claim to it ; and in due time this will be 
acknowledged. Those who lire on the land, and work it with their 
own hands, should own it, and nobody else. This should be the 
settled policy of all nations, that no one should own a foot of land 
except what he cultiyates with his own hands." 

Saturday, Dec. 13. 

** Last night was cold and stormy. Went to bed at one, and rose 

this morning at nine. Found the ground coyered with snow, and 

the sun brightly shining into my beautiful bow window, that is 

coyered with wry yines. The robins, (such a» England has, about 
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M lttg« as tba Amitrican ben bob-o*-liiik«) and all tha little biidi^ 
were hoTering about my window, peeping and cbizping, and look- 
ing yerj ■onowfolly; not knowing what to make of the anow« 
wbicb moat of them bad pzobaUy nerer seen or beard of before. 

'<I hare been reading about the reoent decsinon of the Glaagow 
and Edinburgh Bailway Direetora, refusing to ran trains on Sun- 
day ; and this they do in obedienee to the cruel and inhuman bebeets 
of the Scottish clergy. Glasgow has bad a townmeetiog to request 
them to start Sunday trains again. The people assembled, orderly, 
to petition Parliament against the decree. The clergy came in 
mass, and greatly disturbed the meeting, with the help of their 
Sabbatarian church members. It is a most inhuman business on the 
part of the clergy, to cut off the poor laborers of Glasgow and Bdin- 
burgh from their only means of getting into the country to breathe 
fresh air. These Tery clergy and church members, with Andrew 
Agnew at their head, will ride to meeting and elsewheie in tbeir 
cabs and coaches, on Sunday, but will not allow the people to tide 
out. They are crowded into shops and nulls all the week, twelve 
hours per day, and then are not allowed an opportunity to go out 
on Sunday. They sacrifice the laborer on the altar of Sunday. 
They will bare the day kept holy, though all the laborers die. 
Soon as the clock strikes twelve, Saturday night, it is wrong, they 
say, to run a train ; but soon as the clock strikes twelve, Sunday 
night, when the laborer must go to bis work or starve, then the 
train may start So they teach the people to look at the clock to 
know when it is right or wrong to run the cars. It is fedse and 
crueL 

"I have slso been reading to-day Douglas Jerrold's Weekly 
Newspaper of Dec. 12, 1846, in which is an account of the death of 
a girl named Elizabeth Howe, who was taken up by the Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Kingsley, Proctor of Cambridge University, because she 
was pointed out to him as a prostitute. He took her up, and 
confined her in a damp, cold dungeon, windows out, bed wet, no 
fire, no covering. There she took a rheumatic fever and died. The 
reverend murderer saw the poor, castaway young girl walking the 
streets, and be told the court that she was ' not behaving indecently, 
n6r disorderly, but was simply walking along quietly.' < I appre- 
hended her,' he says, < because one of the policemen pointed her out 
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to me as a pitMtitate. I did not know tliat she wias one, of my own 
knowledge. She went qnietlT and snlmdasiTely to prison/ Poot, 
broken-liearted castaway child of sorrow ! Heaven help my wits ! 
I get into horrid vtaties of doubt, of scepticism, and desperation, 
wixen I see snch wretehes as the inhuman Proctor of Cambridge 
reeognixed-as Chnstiahs and respectable men ! That poor, broken- 
hearted, down>trodden girl wasprobaUy sedneed by sttne wealthy, 
titled villain, perhaps by one of the rererend Proctor's own friends 
or sons, and was then cast oixt» and obliged to waBc the streets by 
night, and -offer her poor,' emaciated person to any man who would 
gire lier money to save her ftdm cold a3Eid starvation. I believe the 
poor; injured yeung girl was less guilty in the view of Him who 
pitied and comforted a penitent Magdalen, than is that reverend 
wretch who thrust her into a cold, damp dungeon to die^ and went 
not near her to see how she was cared for, but went home to lounge 
on his bed of down. I scorn and loathe the religion of misnamed 
Christendom, fot its treatment^f the erring and g^ty poor, if for no 
other reason. The unprincipled, polluted, and guilty rich, it seldom 
censures or punishes, but ennobles and justifies. I proclaim eternal 
enmity, to that being Who is worshipped as God by all dave-hold- 
ers, warriors and oppressors. Surely, 'if a mail says, I love God, 
and hate his brother, he is a liar.' 

** This writing a journal does me good. I can let off my indigna- 
'don at the wrongs I see' and hear. I am fjEdr happier when I write 
a little every day. I take more note, too, of passing events, and see 
more of what is going on around me. I live less in the past and 
future, and more in the present, when I journalize. I am a hap- 
pier, better, and more useful man. It saves me from many dark 
hours to write down what I see and hear and feel daily. My soul 
would turn in upon and consume itself, if I did not thus let it out 
into my joumaL This I have done the past twenty-five years, and 
it has been my salvation from the delusions, and most imnatural 
and inhuman dogmas of the Church and State. 

" I have been reading an article in the * Eclectic Review,* for 
December — the principal Review of Dissenters ift the kingdom — 
headed, <Evangelicid Alliance —Religious Fellowship with Slave- 
holders.' It is a review of the conduct of titie Free Church, and a 
tioat able document, from tiie pen of G. T., strongly eondeaming 
25 
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that Olmrth for going to Amnjoia ilATOholdeM to iMg moBBoy to 
build chnrohfiB and p«7 xainiBteBi m Seottend." 

Smday, Dee. 19, 1846. 

<< It is ten o'olook, A. M. A dear, eold nioming ; clear, X meon, 
«e it can be in this town of 100-,006 mliabitant8,oTeKfcna|^. ytrkHh a 
perpetual eloud of aoot and amoke* I bathed, aa I always do, and it 
ftit eold, but not nnpleoaant. H. is gone to meeting. 

** As I had written thns far, the postman rang. X was sittuig in 
the parlor, direcdy tinder the gasaUer. I i^ang up, pen in hand, 
to go to the door and take the letters. The ga«klier was yery lorn, 
as it had not been pitshed up this mornings As I jumped up, my 
head came in Tiolent contact with the gasalier ; it made -the fire fly 
from my eyes, and one of tiie large glass globes on it fly from te 
position* Down it came upon my head, and then upon the chair; 
and then upon the carpet, in a thousand jEragments, making a great 
noise and jingling. I dropped again into my chair, as if knocked 
down by a sledge hammer, rubbing my head furiously, and makuig 
up faces and looking aghast at the ruin. Nobody was m the rb<mi 
but myself. Sooni in came R., who had heard the noise^ As she 
opened the door, and saw me rubbing my head, and sorewing my 
face into every form of pain and horror, and also the wide»spread 
desolation, tiie first words she -said were -^ * Henry, is thy head 
much hurt i* < It received a hearty knodc,' I said ; * but it. denud- 
ished its opponent completely, as tiiou seest.' She smiled, in her 
kind and pleasant way, and said, < Wilt tiiou hare a wet bandage on 
it ^' *No, thank thee,' I said, *I '11 go to my room, andrubit with, 
cold water ; but I am greatly vexed for the ruin I have brought 
upon my antagonist.' * Never mind tlQit,' said she, kindly, ' if th^u 
art not hurt, it is no matter for thine adversary.- That can be 
repaired ; thy head could not'; -that, though dashed to atoms, has 
no pain ; thou hast.' ' Though I laid my enemy in ruins,' I said, * I 
confess he was a little too hard upon me; I 'U take care how I oome 
into ccmtaet with it again. But cold water will do the cuie.' 

" So I went to my room, and rubbed my head with cold water, 
and it felt easier. Then came down, and found B. gathering up the 
fragments of my opponent, and throwing them into the fire. . 

^'Bttt this <a&ar will bet>f great service to me. . It has brou^t 
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»«iato a-BMraiBfcmwteaoqtiamtairoewkliB.; If er e f was a ktm Hi wr 
spirit embodieid in htuuan foim ! How ctoeL it is to fret and EMSold 
at ehildren, yonig or old^ and yex and gnere their hearts, when 
liiey brectk things unintrntiottaUy ! Had R. been firetted about the 
^as8» rathar than anziovs about my head, it would have added 
greatly to myaffiictLon; but' the noUe^hearted woman forgot the 
^MB in her conaideration ibr me. When any peraon is in affliction 
lor any miahap, by breaking glais, or plates, tumblers, windows^ 
watcSiMS or any thing, it is most cruel to increase their soirow by 
wonying and fretting about the thing bn^«n. Tet thift is what 
parents generally d& to children, and so do adults to their friends. 
It is what I never do, and nerer wilL It is cruel, unkind and 
unjust, when a diild, or any body, has, by accident, broken or lost 
any tiling they ndue, to broali out to. them «-- 'I would not haye 
had it broken or lost lor the world; ' 'you ought to have been more 
oaroftil; ' <you are always breaking things/ doch remarks often 
give poignancy to a grieved and wounded spirit, that needs words of 
aomfert such as "R, spoke to me. From my heart, I thank her for 
her kind conaidecation ; for she made me fe^ that A» oared more 
ioit my feeUngs and my pain than she did for her beautiful glass 
^be. 

« After breakfast this morning, before the taUe was cleared, the 
servants were called in, and M. took the Bible, -and 'read the sixty- 
ei^th Psalm for devotion. This fumly is conscientious in doing 
this, but they devoutly worship God ii^ doing good to men. Their 
devoCaDn is not a mete fonu The Psalm begins — * Let Ood arise 1 
kt his enemies be scattered !' Then it says — * Let the wicked 
perish in the presence of God.' < God shaU wound theheadofhis 
enemies, and tiie hidry scalp of such an one as goeth on still in his 
trangiession.' ^ That thy feet may be dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, and the tongues of dogs in the same.' Justly may it be 
asked — What of devotion is in these words or sentiments } There 
ie none to me^ But t^ese passages are read in the family and in 
the church to kindle a spirit of devotion, and people do get into 
^what they call a piern, devotional state, by reading about * dipping 
1h^ fedt in tiw blood of their enemies, and the tongues of dogs 
lapping it ; ' and * happy shaU he be that taketh and d«sheth thy 
little onea agalnat the atimea (Ps. czzxviL) ;. and ae for the heads of 
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tluMe thit eompttM me about, let the laiecMrf <rf tihcnr'H|» corer 
them ; let boniiiig ooals Ml upon them ; let them be cast iato the 
Are — into de^ pits, that they rise not up again. Of thy meicycut 
off mine enemies, and destroy aU them that afflict my soul; for I 
am thy serrant.' (Ps. czliiL) The thofoght that dogs are to li«k up 
the blood of their enemies ; that the in&nts of those who injure them 
are to haye their brains dashed out against -the stones ; and that 
they are to be cast into the fire aifS burnt aliTe, or into, deep pits to 
perish with hunger, seems to be a powerful incentiye to derotioii, an 
to what they call such, in the hearts of nine-tentiks of aU who are 
called Christians ; for they do read those passages to kindle dero- 
Hon. Strange that those who profess to f)eUeTe it to be their duty 
to be loving and lorgiTing to their enonies, can enjoy the thought 
of dipping their feet in their blood, and of dashing out the brains of 
their children, and of seeing dogs lap up the blood and devour their 
bodies ! Such ideas, by whomsoever uttered, ^Lcite only disgust 
and horror in that mind which is filled with the spirit of Chxist. 
These passages, I think, had not been read by M^ had she known 
their import beforehand. Sure I am that such passages, wherever 
found, cannot but exdte feelings hostile to those which Chxisttans 
will choish towards their enemies. Did a God of love ever incize 
a man to utter such imprecations ? No! 

'^ It is now twelve, noon. R. sits by me, reading ' Sul Months 
at Grae^enberg.' (My experience in the water core.) M. not yet 
eome from meeting. All is calm and quiet in this pleasant, taster 
fully furnished parlor. . The poor gasaUer ! It has three prongs, 
each of which, this morning, was surmounted, at the end, with a 
eoronal of pure- glass. Now, the one pointing south-west is with- 
out a crown — a bald, naked head; and the other two are in deep 
mourning €or their uncrowned and sorrowing sister. 

** Twelve o'clock, night. M. returned from meeting, and 1»ought 
word that an a^^al from London Friends had been read, giving an 
account of the starving condition of the people of Ir^iandr and call- 
ing on Friends, throughout the kingdom, to aid in sendiag them 
relief. A committee was appointed to collect subscriptions. The 
•ufferioga in Donegal, Galway, and all over the western and south- 
em counties, are represented as appalling. 

'^ At the supper table, I called the attention of M. and B. to sen- 
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timents in the PBalia that had been read in the fiuaoUy this moRiingy 
md askc^d, * Is it proper, to read »uch passages to kindle the spirit of 
Ghzistisn devotion ^ * I never lead them/ said M., ' if I know 
heioMhand what they contain/ Then we had a talk about tha 
anth^ty of the Old Testament, and the dafferenee between that and 
the New. I said that on the snbjeet of war, it tolerated and incul- 
cated a spirit .opposed to and subyersiyo of the Christian spirit. 
After tidking orer tiiese mattefs, they wanted me to aing some 
hymns. I love to aing what is called * sacred music ' —though I 
never could see 'Why on% tone is any more sacred than another. 
Yankee Doodle is a» sacred as Old Hundred. I have heard reli- 
gionists sing and dance Yankee Doodle as an act of devotion ; and 
it is just as retigious in them to serve the D^ty in this observance, 
and as acceptable to the true God, as it is for others to sing Old 
Hundred. 

** As we were talking, J. H. and M. B., and otiiers, came in, and we 
talked over anti-war, in reference to - government sending soldiers, 
at an expanse of millions, to Ireland, to keep the fiunished people 
quiet by shooting and stabbing them, instead of sending them food 
to keep them from staiTing. England has done great wrong to 
Ireland ; has violated all the laws of soeiety and fraternity ; and 
now Englishmen must bear the penalty, as w^ as Irishmen the 
suffering. No- men, nor combination of men, can inflict wrong and 
suffering on thor fellow beings, without being, sooner or later, sub- 
Jested to the penalty of evil doing. 

» But in stopr and to bed. It is one o'clock, nights The past has 
'been a <]iuet, happy day — excepting the matter of the- gasadier;" 

CoNiSBtmoH, Eagle and Child Ink, > 
Monday, Dec. 14, 1^46. 5 
'' It is two, P. M. I came from Sheffield to this place tMs morn- 
.Sng, and have spent four hours exploring the ruins of Conisburgh 
Casfie, the seftt 6f Saxon princes, and of the Athetetane celebrated 
in Ivanhoe ^ Scott's best novel. A strong old robber's nest it must 
have been, in its day. Such walls ! Such a mote or ditch swr^ 
rounding them ! Such a tower, which is mostly entira, witii the 
walls -^at endloee it t I went all over i^ and into the dungeon 
25* 
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nador it, wkete nuiay a hnxi htm throbbed ia <dd Steum 
The beeuti^ Don windi gracefully around the base of the round 
hill on which the castle stood. This riyer runs down through Bon- 
caster, across Yorkshire, into the Humber. It is a sweet liyer, and 
flows gently through a fertile country. To the north and west, the 
country is very fine. The West Hiding of Yorkshire is a nunantio 
country. 

« Three, P. M. As I reached thus £» in my journal, the dinner, 
which had been previously spoken for, was brought in. Boast 
goose, Yorkshire pudding, potatoes, Say^y, and bread and cheese. 
The landlord came in and said, < I will do ttyself the honor, of 
dining with you.' So he sat down on one side of the table, I was 
on the opposite side, and the goose, all carved, lay between us. He 
said, • Now helpyourseli^ and 1 will help myself ; as there are only 
two of us, we can manage very welL' So I went to eating, and the 
servant stood by to wait on us ; a general custom at table in Eng- 
land. X ate Yorkshire pudding and roast goose, and questioned 
the landlord about Doncaster races and customs ; and about the 
ruins of Conisburgh Castle ; and about foot races, that were and 
are common in this region. So we ate and talked, and talked and 
ate, over an hour. I called for cold water, he for beer. He would 
hare liked it better, had I called /or be^ ; but I '11 driok none of 
the viUanousstnfEl- One dram of it is enough for one life. I loathe 
the sight of it. 

<*He told the history of various customers at his bar. Among 
others was that of one who lived in town, who was once rich* and 
who came to his inn every day, and called for nothing but beer. 
< This,' he said, * was lus meat, bread, sleep, drink and home — his 
life — his god ; on this he won't last long, for he is nearly consumed.' 
'Had you not better cease to furnish beer } ' I asked. But of this 
he had ne idea. 

'* Here, then, I am» in a little back room, at a country inn, or 
dram shop. I have to pass through the kitchen to get here. I am 
<m the sofa, my desk on my kn«es, and a little round stand is by 
ae. A good fire is biasing in the grate, and over the fire is a mir- 
lor, and around me are many beautiful birds, of various kxnds* 
, in boxei imder glass eoT«ts. Up before me on the wall is a 
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Inge inctare of two men gambling; the wile of the loeer, holding 
in her arms her babe, looking poor and aad* and the winner exult- 
ing OTor the misery he has produced. 

«< The post came, and had nothing for me. I expected lines from 
several here. None came. Not a letter to-day ! Such a thing has 
not happened before for nearly two years. Most always three or 
four per day. 

'* Conisburgh has the reputation of being a quarrelsome place. 
Much fighting here with fists, and according to law. Many old 
Saxon customs exist here. The West Biding of Yorkshire is a 
charmed spot ; it is so associated with the Saxons, with Bobin Hood 
and his Friar. Tuck. There are about one thousand people in this 
town, and the lawyers haye grand picking among them. I am told 
that the object in getting me here is to lecture on peace» becaiise 
the people are so notorious for fighting." 

BsQLAST}, Thursday, Dec. 10, 1846, 10, A. M. 
'* I haye often been requested to give the details of one day of 
my life, as I go about from place to place. This, then, is to teU how 
I went to my bed-room last night at one o'clock, and there, accord- 
ing to custom before going to bed, bathed in cold water, haying sat 
iot two hours in the ^parlor, in a great, cushioned easy chair, by a 
blight fire, yiniting — as my writing, for the most part, the two past 
years, has been done between ten and two o'clock at uight ; how I 
sat here where X now sit, and heard the clock tick, tick, which 
sounded unutterable thoughts to me, as those ticks measured out 
my moments on earth, and brought me nearer to the yerge where I 
must st^ off into, the boundless unknown; how Bertha, the 
mother and wile, sent a girl up to irarm my bed, which had become 
cold before I went into it ; how I slept none tlU six, then slept by 
fits and starts, as eats do, till nine ; when I arose, bathed, and shayed 
myself with an old raaor, which pulled my beard and yexed me ; 
how I put on my yest, then my watch, which always lies under my 
pillow by night, and is neyer left there, because of my fixed habit of 
windiog it up and putting it on the next thing after my yest ; how 
I oame down at half-past nine o'clock, and was fearful B. would 
think I ms amaa of badhabits about sleeping and zising ; as indeed 
I am, and eannot be otherwise in Britain, and go about leetoiing; 
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hxfw, as I came down to the parlor, I ftmnd the table set -with wM 
boiled bacon, potted beef; bread and batter, toa«t» honey and coltt 
water, and B. met me at the door, with oxttstretched hand,^ and said^ 
in a plaintire, Bympathiring tone, • How dost thou do thia morning ? ' 
•Well, thank thee,* I said; how B. said, 'Didst thon sleep?' and I 
said, « Yes, thank thee -/ and she replied, 'Sleep is a great Messing, 
and we cannot well do without it ; * and I responded, * True, it 
would puzzle US to get on without it at present ; we may be able to 
do so at some future day.' How B. said, 'Canst thou eat thy 
break&st?' 'O yes,' I answered, feelingly; and down I sat and 
began to eat and drink ; and B. took her sewing, and sat at the head 
of the table near me, and began to sew and talk. How she said^ 
« One of the Peace Committee has just left ; he came to see thee ; * 
and I said, « I would be pleased to see him ; ' and she said, * He will 
call again in one hour.* How B. then asked, • Hast thou been to 
Y. ?' «0 yes,' I said, 'and a sweet spot it is.' «My son lives 
there,' said B., *and I told him thou wast coming here; thou 
wouldst like to see him ; ' and I said, • I doubt it not.' 

•* But as I came to this spot, enter her daughter Loretta, a pale- 
&ced, kindly giil of seventeen ; and as she cieane toward me, holding 
out her hand, she said, * Art thou well this fine mormng, Henry f ' 
and I said, • Yes.' « I am late,' said she ; (it is just half-past ten ; ) 
<I had a headache and toothache last night.' *Two troublesome 
companions as could be desired,' I said, * and not particularly con- 
ducive to sleep.' 

Also, this is to show, how B. then said, 'If thou art willing, Ij, 
wiU read.' « Certainly,' I said, * go on with your accustomed devo- 
tions. I should be sorry to have you omit them on my -account ;•' 
and I laid down my pen, leaned back in my easy chair in which I 
was sitting, and in which I was buried up in cushions and comfort. 
How L. took down the Bible, sat down by the table, and in a 
deliberate tone and accent read a Psalm ; then shd and her mother 
folded their hands,- and sat in silence a few moments, and I f<dt 
calmed and soothed by the whole scene. I said, • L., what is the 
Psalm thou hast read? ' 'One hundred and eighteenth,' she said ; 
• it is a sweet and a powerful Psalm.' I then turned to my writing, 
and L. put up the Bible, and resumed her natural joyous tone and 
manner. How 1h© mother then said, 'Henry, wilt thou h«re a 
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desk on thy stand to miter and I said, *No, I'm obliged;' but 
*he aaid, * L., bring thine for him ; ' and I said, with determined 
Baanner» < L., mark me, I shall not write on it, if thou shonldst get 
it ; ' and she said, ' Mother, I don 't wish to annoy Henry with too 
much offidousness.' 

** Then tiie conTersation turned, and B. said, < My son is a steady, 
elerer boy, and it is so nice to have hun come and see me.' < Yes,' 
I said, *your mother's heart boimda exultingly to get him by your 
aide* But is he well instructed and cared, for, where he is ? ' < O, 
yes,' said she ; * there are about fifty boys, and the teacher is so 
nice, BO clever, and so kind — and the boys all love hun so.' <I 
said, * Are there any girls in the school ? ' and she said, * No.' * The 
sexes should not be separated,' I said ; * in the process of education, 
they should be together and pursue the same studies in the school, 
as they are together in the family circle ; better for both.' Then B. 
said, * There is a girl's school, but separate, and Friends had con- 
sidered this the best plan, to keep the sexes s^wrate in the school, 
but not in the fiamily.' *Bttt,' I said, < it is unnatural. Why do 
not Friends separate girls and boys in the nursery, the kitchen and 
parlor, and at the table i ' < Didst thou visit the retreat at Y. r 
asked B. <No,' I said; < I saw J. T., and he invited me to go, but 
I had no time. He -wished me to spend the night, and go and see 
the cathedral, but I had been into that several times before, and 
did .not stop.' Then B. asked, earnestly, < Didst thou see S. T. ? ' 
* No,' I said ; < why, dost thou ask so anxiously ? ' * Eh-h-h, he is 
so clever at the Discipline ; ' said B. * He goes to liOndon to evesy 
yearly meeting, and often between whiles, to see to maintjiin the 
Disdpline. He is so clever ! I see not how we could maintain the 
Discipline of the Fnends' Society, without him.' < What class of 
persons go to the retreat ? ' I asked. 'Those,' said she, < who are 
afflicted in their minds.' * The insane, you mean, is it ^ I asked. 
' It is,' said she. * And are there many there ? ' I asked. < Eh-h-h, 
yes, never so many before, as during the past year ; ' said she, look- 
ing very pitiful and kind. * What is the cause of the increase ? ' I 
asked. * Is it thought that there have been any particular reasons 
for it ? ' * Some have lost their reason through melancholy,' said 
B.> < some through misfortunes in business, some through disap- 
pointment in love a^Burs, soxne through the suffering of child-birih. 
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One woman lost her reason tyy means of a disorder in her brewtt^ 
after giving birth to a child; one woman became deranged, after 
having had sixteen children. Her constant physical sufiering made 
her insane. Her body became feeble, and her reason departed ; 
and some are constitutionally, and by birth, prone to insanity.' *It 
is horribly wicked,' I said, «for men and women to bring into ex- 
istence children, and entaU upon them this dreadAil calamity. It 
is a crime to propagate insanity ; or, indeed, any physical or mental 
di/Scase. Wonld yon not think it wrong to commniixcate insanity, 
or bodily suffering and death to your children after they are bom ? ' 
•Yes,' said she ; 'it would be very wrong.' 'What is the differ- 
ence,' I said, * between laying the foundation of disease and death 
to their bodies and minds after, arid before they are bom ? I can 
see none. The deed is yours in both cases. It is the transgression 
of a divine, a just and holy law in one case as weH as in the other.' 
'But,' said she, 'the parents are not to blame for -being diseased/ 
< True,' I said, ' if it is inherited ; but they are violators of a just and 
good law, if they communicate their mental and bodily diseases to 
others.' * But how can they help it ? * said she. * They must have 
children, and the children of insane and consumptive, or scrofuloua 
parents, are ^etty sure to inherit these diseases.' < How help it ! ' I 
exclaimed : * you might as well say parents cannot help but yield 
to a temptation to administer poison to their children^ or smother, 
them to death after they are bom. Must have children ! Bettor 
that no more children be bom into the world, than to have mixed 
up with the elements of their physical and mental nature, the seeds 
of insanity and physical torture. The existence of their ohild is a 
purely voluntary act on the part of the parents, for which they are 
responsible ; and if they cannot have children, without communicat- 
ing to them the horrors of insanity, and a life of physical tormmts, 
they perpetrate a heinous offence against justice and goodness, if they 
give existence to human beings under such circumstances.' <But 
they are ignorant of the laws of health,* said she. « Then their ig- 
norance may be their apology ; but the act is no less a violation of 
divine law. Besides, men and women ought not to be ignorant of 
the laws of health. They should study into these plain, simple 
laws; and knowing them, shguld subject their passions to them. 
Th^y can do it, as wdl as can the drunkard, or thie^ or gambler. 
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ThA tniiiilgeiice of any passion beoomes a sin, when it cannot be 
^ne without injury and sufliering to ourselveg or others. If men 
•and women would, in this matter, conscientiously conform to the 
laws o£ physical health and li&, and hold th^ passions in strict 
obedi^ce to tl^em, hospitals ai^d prisons would in due time disap- 
pear. Men and w<»nen perpetrate a high-handed outrage and 
crime against diyine law, when they indulge their desire for off- 
spring by causing insanity, torture, and death, to their children ; as 
does the drunkard, when he indulges his desire for 8tr(»ig drink, by 
causij^ disease and death to himself and children, and wo and deso- 
lation to his family; or as the slaye-holder, when he indulges his 
luat of gain and dominion by turning men into beasts and things ; 
or the warrior, his passion for fame, plunder and blood, by bombard- 
ing towns and cities, and slaughtering his fellow-creatures.' 

^* Then B. said, < It is so nico to have such a place for insane 
pjoaons to go to, that they may be cared for. There are many 
friends that go there.' * Is there any thing in Friend's ways and 
opinicms .which tends to produce insanity ? ' * I do not pretend to 
know,' said B, * I love their ways and their principles ; but it is 
certain that more Priends become insane, in proportion to their 
number, than of any other religious body.' ' It is possible that 
Friends are too much accustomed to strain their minds to think on 
the D^ty, abstractly from his works. It is not good for a human 
soul to meditate too much (m a Biyinity, aside from human .. 
tions and duties. But my experience in the domestic circle uf 
Friends is, that there is a great amount of cheerful, joyous, happy, 
kindly and loying feelings in their domestic relations.' * But, Henry,' 
said B., ' wilt thou go to £. this afternoon to tea. Thou wilt like 
them. There is such a family of nice children.' * I'll go, by all 
means,' I say ; < and will have a romp with the children, and a talk 
over New York with the parents.' 

" After this conversation, I looked over the Psalm read by L. In 
it are the following expressions: — *1 shall see my desire (my 
revenge) executed upon them that hate me.' < Nations compassed 
me about ; in the name of the Lord I will destroy them.' So in the 
109th Psalm, the poet says of his enemy, < Let him be condemned in 
judgment ; let his prayer become sin ; let his children be fatherless, 
and his wife a widow ; let his children be vagabonds, and beg ; let 
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tlie extortioner catch all he hath ; let the stnnger spoil his labor; 
let there be none to extend mercy unto him, neither let there be 
any to faror his fatherless children/ Then, in the 18th Psahn, he 
says, < Thou hast given me the^necks of mine enemies, that I might 
destroy them that hate me. They cried, but there was none to save 
them ; even unto the Lord, bat he answered them not. Then did I 
beat them small as the dust before the wind ; I did cast them OTit 
as dirt in the streets.' Then, in Psabn 137, the poet says, *0 
daughter of Babylon ! happy shall he be who rewardeth thee' as 
thou hast served ns. Happy shall he be who taketh and dasheOi 
thy little ones against the stones.' 

« What a comment on Christianity we these imprecations ! 
* Love your enemies ; ' i. e., take their little ones, and dash them 
against the stones, and beat out their brains. * Overcome evU with 
good ; ' i. e., reward your enemies as they have served you. < Re^ 
compense to no man evil for evil ; ' i. e., give to your enemies blow 
for blow, wound for wound, * blood for blood.' < Forgive as you 
wish to be forgiven ; ' i. e., dip your feet in the heart's blood of 
those who seek your hurt, and then ask God to treat you in the 
same way. < Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ ; ' i. 
e., * extend no mercy to your enemies, and show no pity to- their 
fatherless children.* Such expositions of the precepts of the New 
Testament are to be found in the Old ; and the clergy give us over 
to perdition if we deny that both the text and the Commentary came 
from the same God. Well, let me go to their perdition, rather than 
father upon a God of love and justice such contradictions. The 
poets among the Jews, when they uttered such imprecations, were 
as much inspired of God as was Croghan when he said, * Fight on, 
boys ; in five minutes more we will blow them all to heU ; ' or as 
Taylor was, when he said, touching the Mexicans, < (Hve them hell ; ' 
no more. And if these imprecations and bloody deeds were found 
in any other book, this fact would bring down upon it the severest 
condemnation of the clergy, who, at the same time, insist that they 
are all of God, because they are found in the Bible. 

« Suppose the slaves or the abolitionists in America should use 
the same imprecations against their enemies, the slave-holders, 
which David and the Hebrew poets used against theirs > Were I 
to- pray, *that God wUl enable me to cut their throats, to dash out 
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their children's brains, and to dip my feet in thdr blood, whowonld 
say that such aapirit could consist with love that is kind, gentle, 
and self-forgettixig, and with foigrreness? Not one. All would 
regard me as a monster. Why, then, do they regard Dayid, and 
the Hebrew poets and warrion,- as holy. Christian men, when they 
possessed and acted out the same spirit ? If Qiristianity is £rom 
the Fountain of love and justice, in relation to war and the treat- 
stent of enemies, as I know it is, then- Judaism, in respect to thoes 
questions, was from the fountain of wrath, revenge and murder* 
The same fotmtain never sent forth these two opposing and 
irreconcilable streams. God never OTdered a man to cut off the 
heads of seventy children because their father sinned ; God never 
sent one man to lie to another, in order to allure him to destruction ; 
God never ordered one nation to exterminate another, and slaugh- 
ter men, women, children and suckHngs ; God ner&c ordered men 
to show* no mercy nor pity to their fellow-beings. The Being that 
could d* such things is not a personification of love, mercy and 
justice, but of malignity, revenge and cruelty. Such a Being is not 
the source of Christianity, or the author of the himian soul. Such 
a God is a scowling, malignant demon ; a .terrible phantom, that 
serves but to haunt men's minds like some frightful ghost, and urge 
them on to deeds of cruelty and miirder. Yet such is the Being 
who is worshipped as God by war-making Christendom. * My soul, 
come not thou into his secrets ; be not thou a partaker in his nature 
nor his counsels. His ways are the way to hell, leading down to the 
chambers of death.* But be thou a follower of that God who is 
love and justice, and who says to the human race, * My little chil- 
dren, love one another/ 

" Such have been my thoughts, feelings, sayings and doings, 
during this tenth day of December, in one of merry old England's 
prettiest and merriest towns ; and in a domestic circle which makes 
me feel that heaven has descended to earth, and that God dwells 
with men. Now will I go to a pretty country cottage, embowered 
amid flowers and evergreens, even in winter, such as they have 
here, and there mingle my spirit ydth. the loving, gentle, kindred 
spirits of two children ; and in this wa^ bask in the smiles and sym- 
pathy of him in whose nature I Uve, and move, and have my 
being.'* H. C. W. 

26 
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CONTINUBD EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL AT WEST 
NEWBURY. 

In the fall of 1832, 1 spent several weeks <m an agency 
through Essex and Middlesex counties, to raise funds for 
Amherst College. That institution had heen set up by 
the Orthodox as an antagonist to Cambridge, which is 
Unitarian. The College had affiled to the Leguriature for 
help, but it was not granted. It was established solely on 
, sectarian grounds, and designed to build up one sect, and 
pull down another. My social relations, my position, and 
my convictions, led me to take th& side of Orthodoxy on the 
great question Uiat separated the two sects, Trinitanaa and 
Unitarian. So I joined the Orthodox iiL helping to buikl 
up Amherst I will here insert copious extracts from my 
journal in 1833, as that was an important year to xgne ; for 
during it, I set myself in earnest to bring Christian inxth to 
bear on men, to remove individual and social evils. I have 
had the world for my parish ever since, and all men for my 
parishioners. 

March 18, 1833. 
" Many seek to evade the force of truth by pretending to 
be offended at the manner, place or time in which it is 
presented. Few pretend to say that the use of alcohol 
as a drink conduces to health and life ; facts are against it, 
and no texts or arguments can stand against facts ; but they 
ward off truth by exclaiming against our harshness, sever- 
ity, or imprudence. To-day I asked Mr. A., ' Why do you 
not join the temperance society ? Are you not certain the 
world would be more virtuous and prosperous if another 
drop were never to be taken into the human system ? ' 
Instead of answering, he began to rail at this one and. that 
for being too severe. He was especially indignant and 
outraged that I had said so much about temperance on the 
« holy Sabbath,' though he seldom goes to meeting, and then 
only to get a nap. He complained because, some four 
years ago, he said I preached a sermon to him. When I 
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first began to fed interested in the moTement, four years ago, 
I visited every family, and learned the common objections 
against temperance. One was the difficulty of getting up 
their salt hay from Plumb Island salt-meadows without rum. 
So I took up that objection one Sabbath, in%e pulpit, and 
showed how that work could be done better without than 
with rum. The remarks, designed for all, Mr. A. took to 
himself, and pretended to be greatly ofiehded. *• Why do I 
never see you at meeting now ? ' ' Because,' said he, * you 
once remarked in a sermon^ that persons had betterstay at 
home than go to meeting to sleep.' ^ But do you think that 
is the way to worship God ? ' I asked. ' I work hard all 
the week,' said he, * and get tired, and want to rest Sunday; 
and when I go to meeting, every thing about me tends to 
put me to sleep ; and when a man needs sleep, God is as 
pleased to see him sleep as to hear him pray.' * But meet- 
ings were not established for sleeping, but for preaching, 
praying and singing ; for worship,' I said. ' True,' said he, 
* for those who wish for that ; but I am sleepy, and need 
sleep ; and I worship God by sleeping, while others worship 
Him by doing what they Ihink is more necessary. They need 
singing, praying and preaching to help them along.' * But 
is it not needful for you to pray ? ' I asked. * Not so need- 
ful as sleep,' sai4 he ; ^ I am thinking that sleep is prayer 
with me.' That man is a hard case; there is little hope of 
his conversion. ' 

" While talking with A., a Mr. M. came up. He used to 
call often at my hous«, but now never calls. 1 asked him to 
call, and why he shunned our house, as he used to be often 
there*- -Vl have nothing against you,' said he; 'but Mrs. 
W. has- insulted me.' ' How ? ' I adced ; * it is not her 
nature nor wont to insult any body.' * I met her,' said he, 
'♦ one morning, and she addressed me by saying — " Now is 
the accepted time ; now is the day of salvation ; " and she 
began to tell me about immediate repentance, and about the 
Interests of my soul.' * But you should not feel insulted, when 
she said it to you simply out of regard for your welfare.' 
*Then,' said he, 'you have so many prayer meetings and 
inquiry meetings, and your yomg converts are always 
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talking to me about mj soul. I wi^ they would not trooMe 
themselTes about my soul ; I can take care of that myself.* 
''But their conoem is for your good^^ I said. ^ I think,^ said 
he, ^ a desire to get a name has more to do wkh it.^ This 
man, too, is a Rard case. 

"Conversed with N. — a very old man ; wife and several 
children lie in the drunkard^s grave. One other son living;, 
a sot. Tried to persuade the old man to stc^ drinking, and 
join the temperance society. Refuses. Says rum is a good 
creature of God, and we do wrong not to drink it. Insists 
that the Bible sanctions the use of alcohol as a drink^ and he 
quotes numerous texts to bolster up his conscience. Infatu- 
ation ! As though a text eould make it right to drink rum, 
and expose himself to become a drunkard I Why do the 
clergy quote the Bible to establish and sanctify drunkenness, 
slavery or war ? Surely if the Bible sanctions theft, robbery, 
murder and pollution, the Bible must go down. Though 
every text in the Bible asserted that it is right to drink 
alcohol, if facts prove it to be a poison to human health and 
life, as they do, then the Bible is on the wrong side, and 
must yield to facts. But it is a false way of reasoning ; 
nothing is right or wrong, true or false, simply because it is 
in the Bible. But ministers and laymen generally have the 
impression that a text can prove any thing to be ri^t or 
wrong, true or false ; whereas, the great question is — 
' Have we a correct interpretation o[ the text ? ' and then, if 
we have — ^ Is that right or wrong, true or false, which the 
text asserts to be ? '* 

March 20, 1833. 
•' Arose about two o'clock, bathed, and walked and ran 
about four miles before day, on the banks of the Merrimack. 
As the day dawned, came to my study and read several of 
the last chapters of Job, in Hebrew. Nothing can be more 
grand and beautiful in poetry. God is introduced to settle 
the dispute between Job and his friends as to whether Job^s 
afflictions were to be taken as evidence of God's displeasure 
against him. Job said, No ; his friends said. Yes ; and God 
is brought in to decide, and he says. No. Why do ministers 
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ever quote the triak of men as evidence of God- s dkpleasure 
against their conduct ? They must know it is not, and never 
was^ any good evidence. A man hunts^ .swims, works 
Sunday ; he is shot, drowned, or breaks a limb, and minis- 
ters quote the fact as an evidence of Code's regard for the 
iBabbath, and his disapprobation of their conduct. They 
must know hetter, for they see the same things come to men, 
under simikr circumstances, on other days. If a man gets 
under water, or breaks his neck, or has a bullet pass through 
his heart, he dies ; but God never shoots the bullet, breaks 
the neck, nor puts him under watqr. The necessary 
results of natural law can be no proper evidence of 
humiin character. 

" I have tried to. dissect my own character to-day. I am 
often annoyed to think I have no more control over my 
buoyancy and hilarity of spirit. It is very difficult for me 
to be gmve and sober, as becomes my station. I give way 
to my joyous, merry spirit among children ; my social 83rm- 
pathies are awakened ; I love to participate in their unrestrain- 
ed mirthfulness, and I am apt to go too far, and ministers tell 
me to be more solemn. I Uy to be, but I often think I may 
as well attempt to tame a tempest. I sometimes think I 
wont try any more to behave properly ; but will just let out 
the joyousness that is in me, just when it wishes to get out 
It cannot be wrong ; only it shocks and horrifies many sol- 
emn, pious people. 

"Have recently read several novels — Ivanhoe, Mysteries 
of Udolpho, Old Mortality, Heart of Mid Lothian, Scottish 
Chiefs, and others. I once spent about six months reading 
novels at one time, doing little else ; and have read some of 
the works of nearly every novelist that has written in the 
English language. My passion for them seems at times 
irresistible. Previous to my entering Andover Seminary, I 
had read but three or four novels — the Exiles of Siberia, 
the Sorrows of Werter, Children of the Abbey, and the 
Scottish Chiefs; but I had been accustomed to hear ghost 
and witch stories, and stories of Indian ambushments and 
massacres, and desperate encounters ; and when I get hold 
of a novel full of deeds of daring and desperation, lam lost 
26» 
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to this world. I know my interest in novels arises mainl j 
from my love of individual adventure and daring. I love 
to trace a nuyn or woman into the scenes, the joys and sor- 
rows, the ups and downs of social and domestic life. My 
soul gets weary of the history of corporations in cKuich or 
state ; they have no soul, no humanity, no sympathy, no 
God in them. Men, as priests and politicians, are weath- 
ercocks ; as warriors, they are bayonets, bullets and bomb- 
shells ; and I am wear^^ o£ tracbg the history of weather- 
cocks and bombshells. I love to eater into the feelings, 
plans, sympathies, joys and trials of human beings. Novels 
give the history of individuals. True, fhey are fictitious 
persons, as were Job and his companions; yet they are 
fictitious individual men and women. From this faet^ I 
believe, arises my passion for novels. My individual, 
human sympathies are all called out, and answer to those 
of the fictitious individuals with whom I commune for the 
time being. My desire to read a novel is gone, whenever 1 
come into exciting sympathy with living human beings 
around me. But I am well assured that sympathy with 
fictitious weal or wo does not qualify me to sympathize with 
the human beings with whom I daily live. Novel reading 
has produced in me a kind of sickly, morbid sensibility, 
that unfits me to feel a deep interest in human sufifering, 
when attended with what shocks the senses. It cannot be 
right for any one to expend the energies of his feelings and 
sympathies on Petitions joys and sufierings,' when there are 
so many living men, women and children who might be 
blessed if the same were given to them. This passion for 
novels I'll set myself resolutely to subject to righteousness." 
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TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 

BocHANE Cottage, Ro»eneath, 

Thursday, June 26, 1847. 
Deab Fbibnd: 

We are just in from a long walk by the silent shores of dark 
Loch Long. A. and J. went off to bathe ; my wee darling and I 
went taa rock near to the water's edge, and took tea, haying little 
sea sheels for cups and saucers, little smooth stones for plates, and 
bits of wild rose leaves and flowers for bread and butter. We sang, 
we shouted, we danced ** round about merry-matanza," and made 
great sport for ourselres. Trusty, the bright shepherd's dog, was 
with us, and we threw sticks into the loch, and he barked and 
dashed in after them. Then we played "Mary the Maid." She 
was " Mary the Maid," and I was the child whom she was taking 
out to walk. Would hot my grave American friends have been 
astonished to see us ! There was Henry C. Wright, fifty years old, 
acting the part of a child just beguming to go alone ; and my care- 
taker a wee chUd of six, leading me about, teaching me how to 
walk, showing me how to step, helping me over dykes and across 
bumes, soothing and comforting me if I was vexed and fretted, as 
I was sure to be ; encouraging me if I was afraid, as I failed not to 
be ; and making me sit down, and lay my head in her lap to rest, 
when I was weary; waking me up, and washing my face and 
hands, and preparing for porridge (breakfast). O ! the wee lassie 
did play "Mary the Maid" to perfection, and I, the helpless child. 

Then we played "Making Calls." She was in a nice, large 
house, well furnished ; i. e., she sat on a stone, on the banks of a 
bume, and a bower of wild rose bushes, all in bloom, overshadowed 
her. So I called upon her. I came to the door and rang the beU; 
i. e., thumped on the stones with a stick. She came to the door, 
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opened, and said, "How do you do, Mr. Wright?" "Well, I 
thank you, madam. I hope you are well. Miss Anderson." " Quite 
well, I thank yoi^ sir," says she ; "please walk in." So I go into 
the parlor, and sit down on the sofa : L e., on a rock under the rose 
bushes, the bumo rippling and sporting at my feet.. " Is your 
mother at home ? " I ask. " She is out, I thank you, sir ; she will 
come home soon." " It is a beautifU day out, the sun is so bright, 
and you have a fine prospect here." " We like it very well," says 
she. " Well, I will call again to see your mother," I say. " You 
had better stay," she says ; " we take tea at six, and mother will be 
at home by that time." "I should like to see her," I say. "I 
hope you will stay," says she ; " she will be disappointed if you go." 
We could hold out no longer. I burst out laughing, and she 
chimed in, and jumped into my arms, and I kissed her, and we gave 
three cheers for " Making CaUs." She is a clever body to carry out 
our plays. She throws her whole soul into them, and so do I. 
Why not } Ay, why not } Tell me, ye solonn ones, who say that 
man is born weeping, goes through life weeping, and dies weeping I 
I do not believe I was bom crying ; I am certain I have not gone 
tlirough life crying, and I don *t meui to die crying. The univeEse 
is not hung around with crape to me ; if it is, I cannot see it. To 
me, life is not a desert, but a green meadow ; it is not a waste covered 
with thorns and tlnsUes, but a flower garden. I don *i believe a 
thorn, or thistle, or thunderbolt, or earthquake, or tempest, was ev^ 
put into this world to punish me or any man. They are all here for 
good. The earth and sky are full of music ; the planets sing ; the 
mountains and lochs cli^ tiieir hands, and breathe out sounds of 
love and harmony. Why should not this cMld and I sing too ? 
There is music in my heart to ans#er to the music of the universe. 
Strange that men should associate God, death' and immortality with 
a subdued, sad, and mournful face and voice. I well know why 
this is doAo by the priests. I never could school my spirit to love 
and serve such a Being, and I will not try any more. There was 
more of goodness, of love, of purity, of heaven, of Qod, in the 
merry laugh of this child, as we played to-dtfy " Mary the Maid," 
"Making Calls," and "Take Tea," on the shore of Loch Long, 
^an in all the prayers, sermons and religious exercises, that were 
ever performed by a sectarian, war-making, ambitious clergy. As 
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she cells to xse, vvlien I play " run away/' "Will you leave your 
wee darling, Henry ? " there is more sanctifying, redeeming power 
in that call, and in the laugh that accompanies it» than in aU the 
prayers and sermons warriors and oppressors ever made. 

Dear Garrison, there is no use in trying to talk wise talk, and do 
wise and solemn tilings, all the time. I must feel, speak and act as 
a child sometimes, and I am willing all heayen and earth should 
know that I do so. I will write it down, xnd I will print it, and if 
men and women thii^ it is weak and foolish, and unbecoming a 
rational, immortal being, let than pass it by. Though, if I can be 
rational and immortal, only on condition that I shall no more feel, 
(^eak and act as a child, why, then, I think I had rather not be 
rational and immortal. But the question to be settled is, whether 
there is not more rationality, more philosophy, more immortality, 
more divinity, more true greatness, in entering into the innocent and 
joyous amusements of the guileless, happy spirit of this child, than 
in studying theology at Andorer, or in conducting " divine worship " 
and "religious exercises" at West Newbury? My childhood has 
stuck close to me, thus far, in spite of all efforts of church and state, 
and social custom, to root it out ; and why should I not let the 
world see me as I am — a Man-Chiij>, or Child-Man, put it as you 
please ? 

In the spring of 1833, 1 was appointed, by the Genaral Association 
of Ministers of Massachusetts, to go as their delegate to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Oiurch, that was to. meet in May, 
in Philadelphia. I was also appointed by a Temperance Society in 
Massachusetts, a ddegate to the Tempeivnce Convention that was 
to meet at the same time, and in the same place. The Bev. L. W., 
of Newbury, was also appointed a co-delegate to those bodies. We 
also were to attend the anniversaries of the Bible, Missionary, Tract 
and Peace Societies, in New York. The followmg extracts are 
from a journal kept during that time. 

Steambb President, Long Island Sound, ] 

Tuesday morning. May 17, 1833. 

" Left Newburyport Sunday night, in . company with Rev. L. W. 

Came through Boston and Providence, and there, last night, took 
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the Btesmer Prendent, for New Torlu Felt sad as I left home, 
hariiig a foreboding that it would be the first step in a course of 
lile whii^ would lead to a sacrifice of the comforts and pleasures of 
home for years to come ; as I intend to go as a missicmary to the 
Mississippi yalley, or to become an agent of the American Sunday 
School Union. May Hearen bless my family at home ! They have 
been good and kind to me, and home has been a sweet spot. I ask 
of Heaven a cahn, sdf-possessed, determined and energetic mind, 
amid whaterer excitement and tiials I may be placed. I am im- 
pressed with the value of home ; but I must now make the universe 
my home. 

** Have had an agreeable journey thus 6r. Much pleasant con- 
vexsation with William Ladd on non-renstanoe. W. L. is doing a 
great work for humanity, in seeking to bring war to an end ; but 
he needs more sternness and earnestness in showix^ up war, and 
rebuking all who countenance it. EEave formed the acquaintance 
of Lucius M. Sargent, author of * My Mother^s Gold Bang.' I 
like his open, 4)old, determined face and manner. He will be a 
host in the cause of temperance. Conversed with Bev. Dr. >¥isner 
about studying the Greek and Latin classics. He thinks ihey 
should be extenavely studied. I believe if students in ooU^es 
and theological seminaries paid more attention to the facts and laws 
of the living physical, social and moral world around them, and less 
to the dead past, it would be better for them and others." 

New Tobk« 
" We arrived here about eight, A. M., and put up at J. W.'s. At 
four, F. M., attended the anniversary oi the American Peace Society, 
at Clinton Hall. A report and an address were made by William 
Ladd, the Secretary. Several addresses were made. It is a great 
question, and will shake the world as nothing else ever has, when 
men go into it as a question of moral principle, and in earnest.* It 
is nothing more nor less than this — Have men, as individuals and 
nations, a right to accomplish their purposes upon one another by 
violence and blood l It is certain that all that is violent, brutal 
and bloody among men, will be arrayed against the peace move- 
ment, when the bearing of that question ui understood. So I have 
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told W. L., but he does not see it bo. Is any wlur between iiidi- 
Tiduale or nstioiui jnstiAabte ? I amsatisfied it is not. I wish the 
AaaeEican Peace Society would at once take this ground, and boldly 
£B0e the consequences, and fear no evil, if God and Truth be on 
their side, as in tMs case I believe they would be. War is wrong, 
and whatever sustains it must be wrong. The principles and prao- 
tiees, essential to the exist^ioe of war, from whatever motives 
it is undertaken, ans always were, and always must be, o|^»osed to 
tile nature of a God of lore^ and justice, and to the relatioiM 
and duties of man to man. No Bible, no God, can make them 
right, while man's obligations and relations to man remain as they 
ase. if the Peace Society would, at once, take this ground, they 
wovld find no lack <rf interest in the subject." 

COLONIZATION AND ANTI-SLAVEEY. 

New Yobx, May 9, 1883. 
** A discussion was advertised to be held at<31inton Hall, between 
Robert Finley, an agent of the Colonization Society, and S. S. 
Jooelyn, in behalf of Anti-Slavery. The question was — * Are the 
principles of the Colonization Society, or those of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, most in accordance with justice, and the interests of the 
whites and the blacks } * My mind had been made up about Colo* 
nisalion — that the scheme was unjust and inhuman in its origin, 
in its principles, measures and object ; but I wished to hear on 
Anti-Slavery. So at seven and a half o'clock I went to the hall. 
Found it crowded to excess with ministers and others from all parts 
of the country. The debate was opened, and continued three 
hours, with absorbing interest. Finley's great aim was to create 
laughter and fun at the expense of abolitionists. Throughout, he 
treated Anti^Slavery and its advocates with utter scorn and ridi- 
cule. Said much about their fanaticism, their wildness, their 
Weakness and absurdity. Endeavored to hold up ^ti-Slavery as 
opposed to the Bible, to the Constitution, and to the existence of 
the Union; and its advocates as infidels and traitors to their coun- 
try and G^. He sustained slavery from the BiUe, and declared 
that the churches and ministers of the land brought thd^« Bible to 
sustain the relation of master and slave. He declared the blacks 
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oonld BflTcr be eifiltied. nor ohriBtiaiiiMd in Una oonntry; that 
Aftioft was their home, their nMire land, and the j nerer oonld be 
educated and eterated, and enjoy the blesnnga of freedom and 
Christianity, till they were all returned to their native land. It Tv^as 
a new idea to me, that men, bom in the United States, professedly 
the most Christian and ciyiUzed in the world, the land of -Bibles, 
schools, churches, ministeis, meeting-houses, Sabbaths, prayers and 
sermons, must be sent to the barbarous shMes o£ A£dea, to be ciy- 
ilised and christianised, before they could be free ! I thought to 
myself^ if this be so, what is the use of our Bibles, ministcn, 
churches, and our political, religious and literary institutions ? We 
are more heathenish than Africa, and have to send our natiye bom 
citizens there to be educated and christianized. I said to myself 
according to this, it makes better, and honester, and more diyine 
men to heathenize than it does to christianize them ;»to barbarize 
than to ciTUize them. 

'< Mr. Jocelyn was earnest and sober in his adyococy of Anti-Sla- 
very. Well he may be. It Ib a momentous question, and is des- 
tined to affect, more deeply than all other questions, the existence 
of this nation. I cannot bear to hear it treated Ughtiy. Men may 
laugh at it now ; it will not long be so. The question of slavery 
involves the destiny of the nation. The religion and government 
are wrapped up in it. One thing I know, that Slavery is wbong, 

AND WHATBVEA SAYS IT IS BIOHT, IS A PALSEHOOD. No matter 

what it is that sanctions this injustice and crime, be it the Constitu- 
tion or Bible, the Church or State, it never was and never can be 
approved of God, Slavery must go down, and whatever is joined 
to it must go down with it Whatever says slavery is right, instc»d^ 
of proving it to be right, demonstrates itself to be wrong. What- 
ever is arrayed against the self-evident truth, that God made all 
men free, is a self-evident falsehood. Here I am prepared to stand, 
thoteh I am not prepared to identify myself with abolitionists. 
Tk^beem to me too vituperative, too sweeping in their denuncia- 
tioiis. Especially does Garrison. Yet in my conscience, I am 
certain he is right in his principles, and probably should approve 
his spirit and measures, if I were the victim for whom he is 
pleading." 
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New Yoitic, May 10, 1833. 

*• This morning walked about the city with Rev. Leonard With- 
ington. We conversed on the influence of great cities on the social 
sympathies, principles and characters of those who inhabit them. 
It was a saying of Dr. Johson, that man meets with no sympathy 
in two places — in the desert of Sahara, and in the city of London. 
New York is a wild, exciting, busy place, and will one day rival all 
other cities in her commerce. No city has a better harbor ; none 
has such vast internal resources. I should not like to live in it ; I 
should rather live in the woods, the wild forests, than here. 

" At seven and ahalf ih the evening, attended an exhibition of the 
pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, in Chatham Street Chapel. 
An overflowing house; could not get a seat. It was deeply 
interesting to see their motions, their animation, their joyousness. 
I never saw happiness beam forth in the human countenance so 
life-like. They coidd hold intercourse with one another, and with all 
arotmd them. Who first conceived the idea of educating deaf 
mutes ? It was a noble thought, whoever conceived it. But why 
are men deaf and dumb ? Does God so design existence to any 
one ? I cannot believe it. It is man's fault, not God's. God never 
made a man deaf and dumb, or blind, or halt and maimed. This is 
man's work. 

«* Came home to my lod^ngs late in the evening. Found Rev. Dr. 
Codman, of Dorchester, Mass., and others, talking about old and 
new school divinity, for which I cared nothing. I got enough 
of divinity, of that sort, at Andover, ten years ago. Presently, I 
brought up Colonization and Anti- Slavery. Asked Dr. Codman, 

* Do you think it can ever be right for one man to hold another as 
property, as he' holds cattle and houses ? * Dr. C. said, * 1 am 
opposed to immediate emancipation ; it woiQd ruin the nation.' 

* But is it right, under any circumstances, for man to hold and use 
man as property?' I asked. <Yes,* said Dr. C; *I think God 
designed the blacks to be the slaves of the whites. They are fit for 
nothing else ; and if I lived at the South, I should be a slave- 
holder.' The doctor has no sympathy for the blacks. He looks at 
slavery as a mere political question, and thinks ministers and 
churches have nothing to do with it. « Would it be right for the 
negroes to enslave you and the rest of tis ? ' « That is a very diifer- 
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ent affiu. God nercr dnigned the whites to be Blsreflf to the 
ne^proes. They have no right to enslaTO vs. It would be opposed 
to Diyine FroTidence for them to do so/ < I know,' I said, * it alten 
the case greatly, when the negroes propose to en^ve us ; but hare 
they not the ftame rights over us that we hare orer them ? ' But 
the Her. doctor could not think that a black man had as good a 
right to enslsTe him as he had to enslare a black man ; and he 
talked about the mark set on Cain, and the curse pronounced on 
Ham, as a justifleation of slarery." 

PnmoBTOW, N. J., May 15, 183d« 
** Left New York yesterday for this place, ^lent one week in 
that dty. I said and heard much while there ; but events came so 
thick upon me, and all passed so rapidly through my mind, that I 
could scarcely realize my own existence. Soon as I entered upon 
one train of thought, a new one rushed in, and knocked it all out of 
me. I was appointed by the Home Missionary Society to go to 
Chicago, in BUnoii, but have not yet decided to go. Pledged fifty 
dollars to aid John K. McDowell in moral reform efforts in New 
York ; — ten dollars in behalf of Mrs. Wright, and ten in behalf of 
each of her four children. His is truly a Christian mission, but he 
will soon find the ministers and churches there against him, if he 
goes on, as Thope he will, to expose the corruptions of that city. 

" On my way down to South Amboy, had much conyersatioh 
with Rev. Dr Sice, from Virginia, on war and slavery. He says that, 
as individuals, we have no right to go to war, or to defend ourselveB 
by violence ; but as a nation, we might wage war. A most pitiful, 
erroneous, but common distinction. He said what was wrong in 
one man, acting alone, and on his individual responsibility, might 
be right in millions, acting as a nation, in a body, or by their agents. 
I cannot see how murder in one, may be lawful and right in mil- 
lions ; how piracy in one, can be piety in a nation. What would 
make one man a murderer or pirate, would make millions the 
same. 

" Br. Bice said it would be more wicked in the negroes to enslave 
the whites, than it is in the whites to enslare the negroes, for the 
Bible approved the latter, and did not sanction the former. I could 
not but ask myself, if the Bible makes such a distinction between 
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1h» blacks and whites of the hxmiBn family, what sort of a book 
nrast it be ^ But I don 't beliere it. 

'* HaTe Jtkst been Tisiting the tombs of the Presidents of the 
GoUege here. Burr (father of Aaron Burr) was the first President, 
and on his tomb is this line : * Abi, yiator, tuam respice finem ' : — 
Traveller, go thy way, and behold thine end.* Edwards was the 
second President, and on his tomb is this: <Abi, viator, et pia 
seqnere vestigia ' : — « Traveller, go thy way, and follow the pious 
example.' Davis was the third, and on his is this : * Abi, viator, et 
emulare * : — * Traveller, go thy way, and emulate his virtues.* As 
I stood by the tomb of Edwards, I could not but recal the painful 
bouzs of mental darkness and perplexity which I had spent over his 
work on the Will, while a student at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. I never got much light from him to guide me on my path- 
way. I felt some compunctions at having treated him so contempt- 
uously as a metaphysician. But I abhor all metaphysical religion. 
Thei^ are no metaphysics, indeed no theology, in Christianity. It is 
all, simj^, a principle of life, of holy living.** 

» Philadblphia, May 16, 1833. 

" I am in the city of Brotherly Love for the first time. Arrived 
here last night. Came to attend the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, as a delegate from the General Association of 
MaaMiehusetts, and also as a delegate to the National Temperance 
Contention, to be held here on the 23d. This city presents an 
enchan^ng appearance, as it is approached by the river coming 
dowA from Bristol. My heart was feasted with the view. I am 
boarding at Mrs. McC.*s, a widow, with one son and two daughters, , 
wha live at 196 South 4th street. 

«The General Assembly met at 10, A. M. Dr. Hoge, of Ohio, 
last 'year*s Moderator, preached the opening sermon — a sensible, 
oommon ^Uscourse ; but all taken up in vindicating the Presbyte- 
rian standard of Orthodoxy. Not an allusion to the great questions 
of Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Anti-War, or Moral Reform. He 
deems theological sqiiabbhng and hair-splitting more important. 
So, I presume, does the whole body of reverend divines and their 
lay associates. 

*< In the aftwnoon session, there was a long debate about the right 
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of a Mr. Cressey* from Indiana, to a seat in the Assembly. This 
consumed most of the session. Never did I hear such a solemn 
debate over so trifling a matter. All the gray-headed diTines 
entered into it with as much zeal as if the destiny of mankind rested 
on the decision. The man had been regularly appointed. This 
none doubted, for many testified to the fact ; but he did not bring a 
written certificate of his appointment from the Presbytery. An 
exciting debate ensued ; and here they all talked about legal eyi- 
dence. Christian bodies should never be governed by civil law, 
but by the law of love and kindness. The Assembly finally voted 
not to receive him ! A queer body this, thinks I to myself. 

"The Assembly then chose a Moderator; Rev. Dr. McDowall, 
of Charleston, S. C, a mai) of small and meagre person, and a fee- 
ble voice ; but he happened to be the best they could get from the. 
South ; and from that quarter it was decided the Moderator must 
come, lest the feelings of Southern churches and ministers should 
be outraged. He is a slaveholder, as I am in&>rmed. It seems a 
singular thing to me, that this Assembly, representing the great 
American Presbyterian and Congregational Churches, and met to 
deliberate upon measures to promote the kingdom of love, justice 
and brotherhood, must elect a man-stealer to preside over its delib- 
erations. But so it is. If I can read the signs of the times, it wiU 
not always be so." 

" Rev. William S. Plummer, of Virginia, a slave-holder, moved 
to appoint a committee to fix upon a day for the Assembly to spend 
in prayer and fasting for the conversipn of the world ! Much. diffi- 
culty arose as to whether the committee should consist of three or 
five. Along and tedious debate ensued on this. Pinally, it was 
decided to have five ; vote taken by rising. Assembly rose to their 
feet, to decide the great and solemn questi/3n whether a comndttee 
should consist of three or five, to appoint a day of prayer and fast- 
ing for the conversion of the world! What little matters can 
agitate such an assembly of theologians ! What would the world, 
for whose conversion they are to pray and fast, say to them, if they 
could look in upon them, and hear their pitiful wranglings and 
bickerings over such a matter ? And this proposition comes from 
a man who, I am told, is a slave-holder ? What can signify the 
prayers and fastings of such men ? Will not those w horn they call 
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the ungodly world tom to them and say — * Hypocrites ! first cast 
the beam out of yonr own eyes ! Gq» let the oppressed go free ; gOf 
qidt stealing, and then come and pray and &8t for our conversion.' 
It does look very Inconsistent/' 

State Prison. — " To-day visited the new State Prison, now 
building on the plan of solitary confinement* The prisoners are to 
eat, sleep, work, and live in absolute solitude, never being allowed 
to see or speak to a fellow-being. From the time they enters tiU 
they leave, they are allowed no intercourse with any, except the 
chaplain. They can neither see nor hear one another. What a 
punishment ! Has man a right thus to crush the soul of a fellow- 
being ? For crush his soul it must. The dark souls of the pris- 
oners must rush back upon themselves, and there prey upon their 
own energies. Nothing can be so dreadful ! One cannot but ask. 
Are such fitting means to reform the guilty ; to prevent wrong and 
enforce right ; to reclaim erring man ? Can man be saved by such 
tortures? It must blot out their intellects, and convert rational 
men into idiots. It cannot be otherwise. I cannot but think pun* 
. ishment should be banished from human codes, and discipline, 
reformatory discipline, substituted." 

«* A question from West Tennessee Presbytery, concerning the 
office of Deacons, came up this afternoon in the Assembly. Br. 
Hoge, of Ohio, Dr. Green, Dr. Miller, and man^^ others spoke, and 
in all solemnness and earnestness, as if the redemption of the world 
was involved in the questions, — How are Deacons to be chosen } 
What is their appropriate duty ? What respect is due to them ? 
&C. It seems impossible to settle any question in this body of 
incarnate divinity ! They snarl, and quibble, and wrangle about 
every little matter. The authority of the Assembly is justly 
despised. I have received a most unfavorable impression concern- 
ing Presbyterianism and its theological doctors. If this Assembly 
embodies the piety and wisdom of that Church, what sort of an 
organization must the Presbyterian Church be ? From the spirit 
and conduct of this body, I xim disgusted with ecclesiastical courts. 
This highest, reverend judicatory of the Presbyterian Church will 
tpeedUy sink into contempt with all honest, reflecting minds. It 
should do so, if this be a lair specimen of it." 
27* 
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llooday. May 20. 

" J. R. McBowall, Agent of the Moral Reform Society in New 
York« has been trying to get permission to make a statement of the 
corruptions of that city and Philadelphia before the General Assena- 
bly, but hitherto -^vithout success. It does not seem to be the busi- 
ness of these ecclesiastical judicatories to look after the morals of 
men, but the glory of God ; to attend to nice points of theology, 
church discipline, deacons, baptisms, &c. Mr. McBowall said he 
had been looking into the dens of infamy, drunkenness and debauch- 
ery in Philadelphia, and that the Assembly could have no idea of 
the pollutions and drunkenness aroimd them. K they had, he 
thought they woidd do something to purify the city. He is mis- 
taken. Sure I am, that the sittings of this General Assembly in 
this city, have no purifying and redeeming influence on the morals 
of the people. 

"The Colonization Society was brought np to-day. A strong 
desire was manifested by some to have the Assembly take a bold 
stand, and lend its aid to sustain that scheme of fraud and violence. 
But it was voted down, after a warm debate. The Assembly 
declared, that the divisions in the country concerning it, and the 
difficulties and dangers attending it, presented reasons why they 
should let it alone. Some members of the Assembly insisted 
that if this was taken under its patronage, so, also, should be the 
Anti- Slavery movement. This roused the slave-holders at once, . 
and out came their indignation, heaps upon heaps." 

May 23, 1833. 

** At 5, P. M., met in Temperance Convention^ in Independent 
Hall, on Chesnut street, where, July 4th, 1776, the fathers of the 
Revolution adopted and signed the Declaration of Independence, 
in which they declare it to be a * self-evident truth, that all men 
are created equal, and have an inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.' This Declaration was penned by Thomas 
Jefferson, a slave-holder and slave-breeder, and signed by many 
others of like character. 

** Stephen Yan Rensalaer, of Albany, was appointed Chairman 
pro tern. Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., was made Secretary. John 
_Sargcant, of Penn.. was made Vice . President, and Chancellor 
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Walworth, of N. Y., President. Object of Convention stated by 
Dr. Edwards. Seycral hnndred delegates present from all parts o^f 
the Union. Convention adjourned till to-morrow, at 10, A. M." 

Friday, May 24, 1833. 
« This day died John Randolph, of Roanoke, Va., in a hotel in 
this city, where he and his slave Juba were boarding. His last 
words were — ^ * Remorse — Remorse — Remorse ! ' He had been 
a slave-holder all his life, but by will freed'his slaves, as did Wash- 
ington, when he could hold them no longer. He was one of the most 
remarkable men of this nation ; a descendant of Pocahontas, the 
daughter of Powhattan, an Indian chief. This daughter of the 
Indian chieftain rescued Captain Smith from the death to which her 
father had doomed him, in the first settlement of Tirginia by Euro- 
peans, in 1607 ; and afterwards was married to an Englishman by 
the name of Rolph, From this union sprang John Randolph, Very 
many have been to see his remains. The whole city has been in 
commotion about hun." 

Saturday, May 25, 1833. 

«« Temperance Convention met to-day at 9, A. M. Opened by 
prayer. The Committee reported several resolutions. The question 
of a disclaimer with regard to slavery was introduced. Many 
slave-holders had been prominent in the discussion on Temperance. 
This question shook the Convention. More than twenty spoke to 
it, and some in a most excited manner. All the forenoon was spent 
on it. Then, in- the afternoon, the same question came up, and was 
debated long, and almost fiercely, by some. Shall the Convention 
issue a disclaimer against slavery? Dr. Edwards, Chancellor 
Walworth, General Stephen Van Rensalaer, and many others, 
spoke strongly against it. Some were as strongly in favor of it. 
The question was negatived. 

" The Convention cannot get a vote declaring it morally wrong to 
make and vend ardent spirits. Legislatures, by licensing the sale, 
declare it to be morally right, and the ministers and churches dare 
not say it is wrong." 
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Monday, May 27. 
« The Temperance ConYention spent this day in disctuaing th« 
question -^ Are the sale and use of ardent spixita morally wrong i 
One old minister said, * I dare not say they are morally wrong, be- 
cause the best Christians in my church make, seU and use spirits.' 
A sufficient reason, to be sure, why he should oppose the resolution. 
It is a reason, not why it is morally wrong, but why he dared not 
say it was* This was Rev. Mr. Cathftart, an old man. But an 
apprentice firom New York at some mechanical trade, showed up 
the reverend apologist for drunkenness in great style. He scotched 
him. Sylrester Oraham and William Goodell wished and tried to 
have the Convention take the ground of total abstinence from ell 
intoxicating drinks. This is the only true principle, and W. G. has 
long and consistently advocated it ; but the Convention would not 
take it. Many in it loved the wine cup." 

Nbw Yobx, Wednesday, May 29, 1833. 
** Staid at the Washington Hotel last night. Kose this morning 
impressed with the importance of keeping my heart and tongue vdth 
all diligence; and with the hurtful influence of a bustling, rattling, 
money-making and pleasure-seeking world, upon my piety and de- 
votion. When travelling in stages, steamboats and cars, mingling 
with all classes, and having a little to say. to every body and about 
every thing, and interesting my feelings in the bustling, busy, laugh- 
ing scene around me, the mind becomes distracted, and turned away 
from God ; and piety and devotion die. Passing scenes engross the 
thoughts and feelings, and God has no portion in them. But may 
not this be the very way to have God in all our thoughts ; to have 
the mind absorbed in devising and doing good to men } Wh^i I 
think of the down-trodden, the despised, do I not think God's 
thoughts ? When I am seeking to ameliorate their condition, do I 
not seek God's pleasure ? Can I think of him and please Him in any 
other way ? No." 

Imprisonment fob Bsbt. — " Called on Mr. Lord, a lawyer, and 
talked about the operation of the act repealing the debtor laws of 
this State, abolishing imprisonment for debt. The lawyer says the 
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act is defligned to strengthen the rich against the poor ; I cannot see 
that He says it will tend to create an aristocracy of wealth ; I do 
not believe it. It may . tend to deprive lawyers of a great deal of 
business, and I trust it will. No honest lawyer can wish to hayc a 
case ; for he knows that all his cases must presi^pose a quarrel be- 
tween man and man. No lawyer can be a friend of men, who 
wishes and prays for business. If he is honest, he wiU pray that ho 
may nev&c hare a case, and that the profession may speedily be 
abolished. Told him I had hopes, that the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt would be a step towards such a desirable consum- 
mation. It is a base, tyrannical act, and most unjust, to punish a man 
because he is poor, and lawyers are little else than oppressors when 
they do it." 
» 

Steamer Benjamin Franxlin, Long Island > 
Sound, 6 1-2 P. M., May 29, 1833. > 

** Came on board at four, in New York, to go to Boston, yia. 
Providence. A great company on board ; some fifty ministers re- 
turning from, the anniversaries in New York and Philadelphia. We 
put off from New York at ^e, and are now passing Hell-gate, the 
place of nameless and hidden horrors to the early navigators. I am 
in a floating world, from which I am to go out at Providence, if I 
am wanted longer on earth ; if not, I may go out of it into the spirit- 
land by water. 

** Nothing presents to my mind such a Babel as the loading and 
imloading of a steamer at N^w York. Worse there than any where 
else. The bustle of getting baggage aboard ; the pushing, hauling, 
elbowing, kicking, scolding of porters and cabmen ; the runnings to 
and fro ; the rattle of tables and chairs and luggage ; the ringing of 
bells, the hauling of ropes, and anxious, tearful, hurried adieus ; all 
go to make up a scene. It is impossible to keep one's thoughts and 
feelings on God in such a scene ; the feelings become interested in 
the scene ; the heart sympathises with the activity, the excitement, 
the anxieties, the farewells, the tears ; and the thoughts will dwell 
upon them. It is impossible to keep the mind calm and steady to- 
wards God. But what is that God who makes it wrong to sympa- 
thise in this scene ? Why do I feel restless and uneasy, when en- 
tering into these active scenes of human life ? I am often sorely 
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distressed; my soul Tibiates contiimally between Ood and men — 
between time and eternity— between the concerns of this life and 
that which is to come — between the present and the fatnTe< — be* 
tween what I am, and what I hope to be. I am very wesry of it at 
times. Is it zight t<iyield my whole soul np to man; to lore him, 
to sympathise with him, and dwell in him, and to haye him dwell 
in me ^ Is this to dweU in God? I hope it is; if not, I am lost ; for 
my heart will twine aronnd my fellow^bongs, and I cannot^help it." 

Boston, Thuzsday night, May dO, 1833. 
'* As we came ronnd Point Judith last night, the wind was sttong, 
and the billows ran high, and such a scene as we had in the cabin 
and on deck ! Sea-sickness ! thou art my most savage enemy ; and 
didst work thy will upon me last night without measure ! Thou 
didst put me into purgatory, and keep me there, till we came into 
beautiful, loyely Narraganset; and then, thou foul demon, thou 
didst flee like Satan before the All-Pure, and Bright. Anired here 
at 6, P. M., and in the evening attended a meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Society ; Bufos Anderson, my old class-mate, being secre- 
tary. Bobert Finley, the Colonization Agent, Bev. Wm. Allen &om 
Bombay, and Bey. Mr. Sutton fimn Bunnah, spoke, and they showed 
some Hindoo images, or idols. The Bev. Wm. S. Plnmmer, from * 
Virginia, a slaveholdert spoke and amused the people greatly. He 
urged the necessity of increased efforts to send the gospel to the 
heathen. Not one word about the slaves, whom John IUnd.<dph 
styles, . * Heathen in our midst.' How the Missionary Society is to 
manage this slave question, I know not. The question must be 
met by every organisation in the countey." 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM HY JOITECSAL. 

West Newbuet, June 9, 1838. 
^^ Have this day asked a dismission from the chufch and 
people, over whom I was ordained June 2, 1826. Our con- 
nection has been a pleasant one. Their treatmmit of me 
has been as kind and friendly as I could wish ; and the chil- 
dren here are greatly endeared to me« It has been a trial 
to settle my mind to leave them. I could scarcely make 
known my wishes, by reason of emotion. I know not that 
they will ever settle another minister. I wish to honor Qod 
in doing good to men. To this end, I would be true to my 
own convictions of duty, without any regard to what others 
may think or say about me. Under the most propitious cir- 
cumstances, I believe the position of a minister is adverse to 
freedom of thought and speech.'^ 

June 12, 1833. 
** At noon went to Newburyp<Mrt. Called on Rev. L. W. 
We . called tc^ether on Dr. I> — a, and had a long talk on 
slavery. Dr. D. is opposed to immediate emancipation. 
Says it would be cruel and unjust to the slaves. He re- 
gards the slaves as he does idiots and maniacs, whom it 
would be wrong to entrust with liberty ; thus assuming the 
right to judge, whedier men have a right to that which .God 
has conferred on all men by virtue of their existence as 
such. God gave to negroes, as well as to their white op- 
pressors, a right to be free ; but Dr. D. would say, we are 
to decide when, and under what circumstances, men have a 
right to their bodies and souls. If this be sound, slaves will 
never be free till they break their chains by violence." 

June 18, 1833. 
" For the first time, read the plan of Britain for the abo- 
lition of West Indian slavery. It is a wicked plan altogether. 
They should have proposed compensation to the slave, and 
not to the master; and instead of binding the slaves appren- 
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tices to the masters, they should have made the masters 
apprentices to the slaves for a term of years. It is a mis- 
erable device, little better for the slaves than slavery itself. 
The injured slave must pay the oppressor for giving up his 
right to rob and outrage him, and to sell him as a dog or 
mule. I wonder no^that the British people are indignant at 
the scheme. 

** Arose at four o'clock. A clear, bright, sweet morning ; 
took a cold bath, then a long walk by the river. Nothing 
contributes more to my health, bodily and spiritual, than 
early rising. I am stupid and heavy, when I lie in bed till 
sunrise. Have long been in the habit of rising about four 
o'clock, summer and winter, and taking active exercise by 
walking, running, splitting wood, or helping the family in 
doing the work in the house. I am naturally inclined to 
muscular activity. Early rising and cold water ablutions 
tend to strengthen my body and my mind, and lead me to 
deny myself enfeebling indulgences. 

*' This day received a commission from the. American 
Sunday School Union, appointing me an agent of that So- 
ciety, to collect funds to establish Sunday Schools in the 
South among slaveholders." 

June 24, 1833. 
" Rose before daylight, took a cold bath, and walked five 
miles to Newburyport. Called on Rev. L. W., and took 
breakfast. Then called on J. C, and found him making 
arrangements to go to Boston, to wait on Andrew Jackson, 
President of the United States. Mr. C. being the stage 
agent, is to provide to carry him about for a few days. He 
is to be in Boston, and the Democrats are making great 
efforts to receive him. The monster ! Let him go, and re- 
pair the wrongs he has done to the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians, whom he has plundered and driven from their 
country in Tennessee and Georgia, because they afforded 
an asylum to fugitive slaves. When my hat goes off to such 
a tyrant, my head goes with it." 
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July 5, 1883. 
^^ This day the Council met, and gave me a dismission in 
the usual form. I know not why I had the council at all ; 
for I had settled to leave. All those who were invited were 
present, except Mr. March. Rev. Dr. Dana, moderator, Rev. 
J. Q. £dgiU, scribe. May the step I have taken be for the 
good of humanity. May I be inspired to speak to chii- 
dxen.'' 

Newbuey, Monday, July 8, 1833. 

" This day leA the room and the house where, for seven 
years, 1 have enjoyed much domestic happiness. With a 
sad heart I left out pleasant house, where I had spent so 
many pleasant hours, and where my wife and her children 
had done so much for the good of the people, and for all 
good objects. They have been deeply interested in the 
Anti-Slavery movement; far more so than I have been. 
Mrs. W. was more beloved among the people as a pastor, 
than I was ; she had a peculiar way to speak to them on 
religions matters ; ahe has done much among the children 
and mothers, in a maternal associati<Hi. 

^^ It was bard to leave that house; a large tree was in 
firoiit of it, whose branches came to my sleeping-room win- 
dows, and almost into my study. . This was a low room in 
the third story. My head nearly touched the wall above. I 
had to stoop to enter the door ; three windows in it ; one a 
gable window, where Ikept my cage with two turtle doves, 
for a long time, till one died and the other flew away to get 
a mate. There I had my books and my writing apparatus. 
There the children came to recite ; there friends came to chat. 
I looked out of my window upon a beautiful meadow, and 
upon the broad Merrimack river. To me it has been a dear 
spot. I leave it, never expecting again to settle down to 
study, as I did there. I feel that I am breaking up my set- 
tled habits for life. Where I am to land, or what to be, 
God only knows. One thing I know ; my determination to 
follow out my convictions of truth and right, feeling respon- 
sible only to the great Sovereign of the universe. I could 
not leave that study without a tear. There I had loved and 
28 
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been lored; there I had dwelt in Grod, and Grod in me. But 
this can be in all places/^ 

Newbubt, July 15, 1833. 
" A meeting of ministers to-day at Rev. L. W.'s to diacuss 
the merits of Colonization and Anti-Slavery. Daniel 
Dana, D. D., chosen Moderator, and Messrs. Dimmick, 
Withington, Holbrook, March, Edgill, £aton. Perry, Kim« 
ball, Hildreth, -Harris and Wright were present A warm, 
but friendly discussion. Some approved of the Coloniza- 
tion Society. Holbrook, Eaton and Wright had no confi- 
dence in it to do away slavery, or to b^efit the colored 
people ; but thought it would do them great injustice and 
harm. Dana, Harris, Edgill and Hildreth, warmly befriend- 
ed that society, and thought it should be patrcmized. Allu- 
sions were made to Wm. Lloyd Garrison and his paper, the 
Liberator ; and there was but one opinion about him ; that 
he was an imprudent, reckless man, and totally incompetent 
to lead in a movement that purported to be a religious one, 
and in which churches and ministers must take an active 
part. It is a question of mighty import to this nation, and 
should be treated with candor, firmness, and earnestness. 
Perhaps the best way to abolish slavery, would be to carry 
out the designs of the Sunday School Union, and the Do- 
mestic Missionary Society* Yet these societies instruct their 
agents to let slavery and abolition alone.^^ 



AGENT OF AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
UNION. 

This agency extended from July, 1833, to Nov., 1834. 
During this time, I visited most of the largest villages and 
towns in New-Hampshire ; many in Massachusetts and 
Maine, and some in Vermont; mingliug extensively with 
children as inmates in many domestic circles, and address- 
ing them in schools and meeting-houses ; and, also, attend- 
ing associations, conventions, and conferences of ministers. 
My object was to raise funds to establish Sabbath Schools in 
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the slave States. The following extracts are from an exten- 
sive journal kept during this period. 

MouLT£NBOBO% N. H., Juue 17, 1834. 
^* Took breakfast with Esquire E. and wife. No children 
except an adopted daughter three years old, named Mary. 
Had a pleasant interview, except the crucifixion of my feel- 
ings at the breakfast-table, owing to the wretched training 
of the child. When we sat down at the table, Mary, as 
usual, had her seat at her mother^s left hand, and near her 
&ther. Scarcely had he finished saying grace, when Mary 
began to. cry, luck, strike and pull for food. She wanted 
an egg; soipe boiled eggs being on the table. So the father 
prepared her an egg with salt and butter, and put it before 
her ; the child fretting and yelling all the time he was pre- 
paring it. The egg on a plate with a spoon was ready to 
eat The whim of the child changed, and she did not want 
it, and cried for something else. * Eat it, my dear,^ said 
the father. * I won't — I don't love it,' screamed the child, 
and away went plate, egg and spoon on to the floor. The 
mother then came to the help of the child. ^ Don't you 
want it, dear? Well, don't cry, you need not have it.' 
So the mother picked it up and laid it aside* Then 
Mary screamed, kicked, and pulled, for a piece of fish. A 
piece of fish was prepared, and placed before her. Then 
the child writhed her face and body, and struck at her 
mother, and screamed out, * I don't want it — I won't have 
it — I don't love fish;' and away went the fish* plate and 
spoon again, upon the floor. 'Don't you want the fish, 
dear? You need not have it, if you don't love it.' So 
she picked up the plate and spoon and fish. Then the child 
screamed for bread and butter; and while her fathev was 
preparing it, and placing it before her, such a din was kept 
up I The bread and butter was before her. * I won't 
have it,' said the child, * it is nasty — take it away.' ' Well, 
dear,' said the father, 'you need not have it, only stop 
crying.' But the child had no idea of stopping. ' I'll have 
some tea — give me tea.' ' I'll give the little darling some,' 
said the mother, ' if she will be quiet.' So the tea was 
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placed before her, and then not a drop of it was taken into 
her mouthf but she began to throw it about the table with 
her teaspoon. In this way she fretted and tormented her 
father and mother ; and all this time, all of us had to wait 
on the child^s whims. If that child is not ruined in her tem- 
per, it will not be the fault of the parents. They took her 
an orphan babe to save her from ruin, and are themselves pilot- 
ing her on the way to destruction. The~parents are in fault 
solely ; and will be responsible for the wretchedness they 
are preparing for that spirit in after life. 

" I see sad scenes in domestic circles, touching the train- 
ing and developing the physical and social powers of chil* 
dfen. This child is naturally very affectionate ; but under 
the care of such guides, she is forming habits of feeling and 
acting which will make her a torment to herself and others. 
How oAen children grow up to be pests to mankind, solely 
through the mismanagement of theu: parents I Then when 
parents see their offspring in dungeons, or on the gallows 
as felons, and hunted by their fellow-men from society, 
they comfort themselves with the idea that their children 
were violent and reckless by nature. They cast the blame 
upon God, — God never made a liar, a drunkard, a thief, a 
robber, a pirate, or a murderer ; God never made a secta- 
rian, a bigot, warrior, or slave-holder. God never made a 
sinner ; and when men do evil, the responsibility is with the 
evil-doer, and the human beings that made them such. Did 
God ever punish children for the sins of parents ? No. Did 
God ever inflict suflering and death on children to punisdi 
their parents ? No." 

CoNCOBD, N. H., Saturday, June 14, 1834. 
** ¥ am in the gallery of the House of Representatives of 
the State Legislature, where I can look down and see and 
hear all that is done and said. A singular scene is before 
me. There are one hundred and seventy-five men -^ Rep- 
resentatives from different parts of the State, assembled to 
revise and make laws to regulate the conduct and opinions of 
270,000 human beings. It is instructive to look down upon 
them. There sits the speaker in the chair ; by him are sev- 
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emi acting as secretaries, and scribes, and marshals. Before 
him aie the members. What is their appearance, their 
looks, their posture, their employment ? Do they look earn- 
est, anxious, attentive to what is passing around themi Are 
they delihemtiBg and doing for the good of their constitu- 
ents ? Doubtle«i, those who sent them here, think they are 
engaged in earnest, grave and dignified consultation about* 
the welfare of the people. But what is the fact ? Why, 
about forty of them are reading newspapers ; about fiAy are 
lounging upon the benches, as idle boys do at school ; many 
are asleep, many gaping and rubbing their eyes, like per- 
sons just awaking ; many are here and there in couples, their 
heads together down behind the benches, talking and laugh- 
ing in great glee ; many staring up at the walls in listless 
vacuity of mind ; and some looking out of the windows ; many 
are cracking and eating nuts; and many going out, or 
coming in at the doors. Some eight or ten are standing or 
fitting near the Speaker, giving attention to what is passing. 
There sits Mr. Speaker, in his place, reading or causing to 
be read bills, fast as the words can be enunciated in a low 
tone, and without the least regard to their meaning ; and the 
moment a bill is read, he calls out : ^ Gentlemen, as many 
as are in favor of the bill will say. Aye ; ' and out of 176 
representatives, not more than ten vote, often not more than 
five. Then the Speaker says : *• Gentlemen, as many as are 
opposed will say, Nay,' and then he says, * the Ayes have it ; ' 
and away goes the bill to be registered as law ; a violation 
of which may subject the delinquent to fines, imprisonment, 
or death. In this way, twelve bills have been passed, since 
I have been sitting here ; two or three of which are to bear 
powerfully on the pecuniary and social interests of all the 
people of the State ; heavy penalties being attached to them. 
And not more &an twelve persons voted for them. I do not 
believe that one in ten of all the members in this House 
have any knowledge of the contents of those bills ; or care 
any more for them than do brute beasts. There are over two 
hundred legislators in town, sent here to regulate the agricul- 
tural, manufacturing, commercial, ed^icational, religious, and 
social interests of the State ; and each member is paid two 
28* 
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dollars per day, by those who sent them here, and seldom 
do a dozen give a voice in making the lavrs. It is a curious 
spectacle, viewed in all its bearings and relations. 

" This is the God-ordained institution of human govern- 
ment! It is a costly farce, and will not always be thus 
played off. Yet this is a specimen of legislatures, as I have 
seen them in New York and Massachusetts. The people 
will not always be spell-bound by this cheat. They say 
Grod instituted human government to protect human life, 
and based that government on the right to make war and 
kill men ! The Being whom I worship as Grod never com- 
mitted such folly. As well affirm that God instituted hats 
to protect men^s heads, and then ordered them to knock out 
their brains to save their hats. God never established an 
institution, and then empowered men to destroy one another 
to preserve the institution. The God in whom I believe, 
whom I worship, never made man to be an appendage to 
institutions. Institutions for Men, not Men fox Insti- 
TTTTioNs, has, for some years, and ever af\er shall be my 
motto. So I say of the Bible, all books, and observances ; 
down with them all, if they cannot exist without 4he sacri- 
fice of man in his physical, social, intellectual, or moral 
nature. Let man be saved ; books, religions and govern- 
ments are of use only as they tend to purify and elevate 
man." 

Amhebst, N. H., Thursday, July 3, 1834. 

Child's Thoughts. — "Came to this town to-day, and 
put up at Rev. S. A.'s While writing in my room, Edward, 
a child of four years old, and Mary, a sister of about two, 
came in, and we have had a pleasant chat. I tried to bring 
out what was in that boy's niind concerning God and his 
relation to him. The following is the substance of our con- 
versation, as I have taken it down while it was going on : 

" ' Who made you, Edward ? ' I asked. * God,' promptly 
said the boy. * Who is God ? ' ' Our Heavenly Father,' 
said he. * Can you see him ? ' * No,' said the boy : ' I 
never saw him ; I have looked all about to see him, but I 
can't find him. Father says I can't see him.' * What does 
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he do for you ? ' * He takes care of me,* said he. * Do 
you ever try to think of God ? ' ' I try to think of him,' 
said he ; * but I don't know how to do it.' * Where is God ? ' 

* Up in the sky,' said he. * Where do wicked boys go, 
when they die ? ' * To hell ; father says they do.' ' Where 
do good children go^ when they die ? '. 'To heaven ; father 
says it is a beautiful place.' ' What do bad boys do ? ' 

* They play on the Sabbath,' said the child ; * they don't love 
to say their prayers ; they hate God ; they play in meeting ; 
they say bad words.' ' What do good boys do ? ' ' They 
love .God and mind him,' said he ; ' they don't laugh and 
play, and run about on the Sabbath j "they go to meeting 
and sit still ; they say their prayers before they go to bed ! ' 
' Do you ever fret, and vex your father and mother ? ' 'I 
suppose I do, sometimes,' said he ; * but, then, sometimes I 
am good, and please them. I tan away the other day to 
the post-office.' « Was it right to run away, when you 
knew it would grieve your father and mother ? ' I asked. ' But 
I came back before they knew it,' said the boy. ' But God 
saw you ; and what did He think of you ? ' ' O, I forget all 
about God's seeing me,' said he ; ' I only wanted to riin, and 
1 came back as fast I could ; I wa'nt gone but a minute, and 
God would not mind that.' ' What if a wagon had run over 
you > ' ' But I looked out for that, and kept out of the way,' 
said he. ' But you are a little boy, and cannot take care of 
yourself; and if you had been killed, your father and mother 
would have been very sad.' * A little boy was put into a 
box the other day,' said the child, ' and buried up in the 
ground. He was a bad boy, and father says he went to 
hell, and his parents cried about it.' 

** I then asked, ' Do you love God, Edward ? ' ' I try to 
love him, but I can't see him,' said the child. ' I don't know 
how to love him. How can I love him, when I can't see 
him ? ' * You can love your father and mother, can you 
not ? ' * Yes,' said he, ' I do love them dearly ; but I can 
see them, and touch them, and get into their arms. I can't 
touch God, nor see him. I want to love him, but how can I, 
when 1 can't see him ? ' The little child has pushed me 
tato a comer. How can I set before him God, as an object 
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« 

of love ? What does a omlb love, when he loTes God ? 

* Edward,^ I said aload, 'Do you love your little «i^»r? 
Look at her, aud tell me if you love her.^ £dward looked 
at her ; a beautiful, lovely child was Mary ; she was standing 
by me ; and he put his arm about her and said, ' Yes ; I do 
love my litde sister^ and I hope God will never take h«r 
away from me.' ' But,' said I, * can you not love God as 
well as you do your sister ? ' ' t could,' he answered, * if 
he was close to me as she is, and I could see him, as I do 
her ; ' and the noble boy imprinted a kiss on his sister's lips, 
as he said it 

''*' What can I say to this child to fix his thoughts on God, 
as on some definite object,, around which his pure and wana 
afiections can twine as they do around that sweet sister? 
There they are on the carpet, having a merry time. It is 
perfect happiness to me to see them, and to enter into their 
amusements. That boy loves his sister with all his heart, 
soul, mind and strength. It is bliss to witness the strength, 
the ptirity, the self-foigetfulness and entire devotion of bis 
affection for her. Does that beautiful boy love his God, in 
loving his sister ? Yes. It must be so, and in living in her, 
he lives in God. 

"* Edward,' I said, ^-do you ever get angry with your 
sister ? * ^ Sometimes,' said he, * she vexes me a little, and 
then I am sorry that I am vexed at her,' ' Then you are a 
bad boy, when you are angry with Mary.' ' But sometimes 
I don't get angry with her,' said he ; ' I try to please her, 
and take care of her, and then I am a good boy. Some- 
times I am a good boy, and sometimes I am a bad boy.^ 
There they are playing like two kittens, and no mother could 
be more tender and care-taking of her infant, than that boy 
is of his sister, as she tottles and rolls about. ' But,' I said, 

* you must be a good boy, love your sister all the time, and 
then you will love God and please him.' ' Do I love God 
and please him,' asked Edward, looking up brightly, ^when 
I love my sister, and please her ? ' * Yes, Edward, I think 
you do. Love little Mary as you love yourself, and try to 
make her good and happy, and that is the same as to love 
God, to please him.' ' Then I will love God dearly,' said 
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he ; ' for I do love my sister, and I'll try to please Him, 
every way.' Dear little fellow ! He seemed to grasp at it 
as a new idea. It had never before entered his mind that, 
in loving his sister, he loved God, and that in doing good to 
her, he was serving God. ' Edward,' I asked, ' is it pleas- 
ant to you to love little Mary ? ' * Oh, yes — I am very 
happy when I love her, and very unhappy when I am vexed 
with her.' ' Do you feel happy whon you love God ? ' * Yes,' 
answered Edward, brightly; * if loving my sister is loving 
God, then it makes me veiy happy to love him.' This 
thought, though expressed in other words, was uttered and 
accompanied by a shout of joyous merriment, as he and his 
sister happened to be in a fine frolic. The above conversa- 
tion is put down nearly as it occurred between me and that 
bright, beftutiful boy, as he was standing by me and playing 
with his sister. It has given rise to many searching inqui- 
ries in my mind into that religion, which consists in going 
out from the earth to find a Being to love and worship as 
God, and one who is unassociated in the mind with the re- 
lations and duties of man to man. As we feel and do to 
men, so we feel and do to God. Though God exists sepa- 
rate from man, we can love and serve Him, only in loving 
and serving man." 

Amherst, Friday, July 4, 1834. 
Praying Childken. — "I am in my room. It is early 
mom, and a great excitement is without — the whole town 
being in commotion, to glorify Independence. But a more 
pleasant scene is before me. Little Edward and his sister are 
with me, bright and happy as the morning, and pleasant to 
look upon as the opening rose bud. I have had a fine time 
with them ; rolling about on the carpet, and I felt very inde- 
pendent while doing so. It brought more joy to my heart, 
more divine glory, than all the parades, marchings, prayers 
and orations ever heard in honor of the day. Sweet, in- 
nocent, joyous spirits ! I believe my heart pants for the 
living and true God, when it pants to mingle its affections 
and sympathies with little children. I love Grod with all my 
soul, mind and strength, when my affections twine around 
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these little ones to do diem good ; and when I drink deep 
into their spirits, I drink deep into the fountain of divine 
k>ve. Jesus took such children into his arms, and said, ^ Of 
such is the kingdom of God/ When these two cbi(^dren are 
in my heart, the kingdom of heaven is therfe ; to love these 
sweet young spirits, just opening into life, with a full and 
entire heart, is to have the mind of Christ, to pat on Christ, 
to sit with him in g^oi^^ and share with him the love, the 
beauty and brightness of his Father's kingdom. Mat£BIai«- 
ISM, Paittheism f 1 I care not for a name* I know that when 
I love the little children of roy Father, I love him ; when I 
dwell in them, and they dwell in me, it is then, and cmly then, 
that I beneficially and acceptably dwell in €rod, and that 
God practically dwells in me. 

*'*' As 'I was feeding my horse in the bam this morning, 
my little playmate came in with his sister, bright and merry. 
I wished to get more out of his innocent, haj^^y heart. ^ £d* 
ward,' said I, ' do you pray to God, and ask him to take 
care of you and your little sister ? ' *• Yes,' said he, ' I say 
my prayers every morning and evening.' *• What do you 
say to God, when you pray ? ' *• I tell him how wicked I 
am, and how I want to love him.' — But here another thou^t 
came into his head. — ' The trainers (the soldiers) are to 
meet on the common to-day, and fire the cannon.' So 1 fol- 
lowed his thoughts, and we talked about the soldiers, the 
music, marching and firing. Then I brought him back, and 
asked, ' Now tell me more of what you say in your prayer ? * 
As he was telling me what he said in his prayer, some little 
pigs were jumping and romping about, pla34ng in the yard, 
and the child broke out — * Have you seen our pigs ?. Did 
you see them play ? Have you any pigs ? ' So I followed 
him off again afler the pigs, and talked about them. Then 
called his mind back again. This time, he went through 
with all he said to God, when he prayed. 

" Thus the thoughts and feelings of childhood go out, joy- 
ous, earnest and bright, af^er the things they see and hear ; 
it cannot be otherwise. Why should we try to lead them 
away from the earth in search of a Being whom they can- 
not see, and of whom they can form no clear, distinct idea ? 
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How much more truthful and potent, to teach ibem that 
when they love one another, and are kind, forgiving, gener- 
ous, and unselfiah to one another, they love and serve Ood ; 
and that when they are angry, revengeful, cruel, unkind, 
and quarrelsome, and when they strike and injure one 
another, then they hate and insult their heavenly Father. 

Would that I had been taught, that to be true to men is to 
be true to God, and to be false to men is to be false to God ; 
that whatever wrong I felt or did to men, I felt and did to 
God ; that I had never been taught to think of God apart 
from human relations and duties ; and that all my ideas of 
€rod, of heaven and hell, eternity and immortality, had been 
associated in my mind, in childhood, with my fellow-b9ings, 
and my relations and duties' to them, and to the physical 
universe. •Then I should have had a religbn of justice, of 
|)urity, of love, <^ goodness, that I could feel to be a reality; 
then should 1 have had a God who had truly been omni- 
present and omnipotent^ and my soul would have twined 
around him, and made him an ever-active and ever-present 
principle of life. Then had my life been hid in the divine 
life, and God had been the light and glory of my existence. 
I had been spared many dark and desolate hours. 

" The gorgeous and costly phantom, that men call God ! ! ! 
To which they build and dedicate temples, practise obser- 
vances, make prayers, hold convocations, consecrate times, 
places and priests, and perform an imposing, pompous, soul- 
orushing, and conscience-soothing worship ; to honor which 
they toil, they freeze, they bum, they starve, they suffer, 
they die, they stifle and crush all the sacred affections and 
sympathies of their natures, turn their backs on men, and 
retire into solitude to pray and meditate ; defraud, oppress, 
enslave, and slaughter their fellow-beings, and convert them 
into fiends, and this fair heritage into a hell ! That phantom 
has been the scourge of my life ; it has haunted me, sleeping 
and waking, as an omnipresent, omnipotent, malignant de- 
mon. The stern, bloody, ghostly spectre, which I saw ex- 
ulting over the slaughtered first-born of Egypt, and march- 
ing through the desert and the land of Canaan, with swofc) 
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and ganneotB dyed in blood, cutting to pieces men, 
women and children, and spreading fire and desolation 
around the world ; that phantom Qod of my childhood and 
youth has no affinity to the Being who fitted up thfi» 
universe oi* beauty and glory, and made my soul to love, 
forgive, and sympathise with those among whom I live* 
The God and Father of these two children, and who made 
my spirit to mingle with theirs in ^ joy unspeakable and full 
of glory,* is not that horrid vision, that ever-present night- 
mare, of my early age ; and against which humanity in me 
has had a dark wad desperate struggle. Thank God ! the 
struggle is over ; the victory is won ; the phantom has yield- 
ed to the fact ; the Divine and Human have kissed each 
other. I see God in these two little ones ; and he is made 
manifest in all that bear his image. Henceforth I wDl love 
him and serve him, in loving and servmg my fellow-beings.*^ 



A CHILDREN'S MINISTER IN BOSTON. 

In the fall of 1834, 1 lef^ the Sunday School Agency, 
and settled down in Boston as a children's minister, and 
a minister to the poor. I had a chapel in which I addressed 
a congregation of children every Sabbath, and had meetings 
for children on other days. I was employed by a commit- 
tee, composed of genUemen belonging to the Orthodox 
churches. The Unitarians had several acting in the capacity 
of ministers to the poor, among whom were Joseph Tuck- 
erman, D. D., F. T. Gray, C. Barnard, and R. G. Waterston. 
With these, I maintained a pleasant and profitable inter- 
course. I was also on the School Committee for Primary 
Schools, I was in Boston till the spring of 1836. I will 
give extracts from my journal, kept during that time, chiefly 
touching on slavery and war, and their advocates. My 
family lived in Newburyport, where I often visited them.- I 
boarded with a Mr. — --, where several young clerks and 
others boardpd, 
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MimSX^RS OF BOSTON AND ABOLITIONISTS. 

Boston, Monday, Oct. 24, 1834. 

" At 3, P. M., met the ministers of Boston in Dr. Jenks's 
study* Present, Messrs. Jenks, Fay, Crosby, Stearns, 
Adams, Blagden, Winslow, Fairchild, and myself. Mr. 
Crosby, Moderator, opened by prayer. Then each one gave 
an account of what he had done during the past week, and 
of his preaching yesterday (Sunday) ; the subject on which 
he preached, how he handled it, amount of attendance or 
interest, whether any baptism of infants or others, and 
whether any joined the church or were serious, &c. Then 
each one was asked if he had any thing to enter on the 
docket for discussion — any thing on which he wished the 
counsel and advice of the body. Whereupon Dr. Jenks 
laid upon the table a request from the Boston Port Society. 
That Society employs a minister by the name of Edward 
Taylor to preach to seamen ; a popular man, and of great 
influence among that class ; he is for uniting all sects 
in the object of his labors. 

*' The Unitarians control that Society, and employ Mr. 
Taylor, who, as I am told, ranks himself among the Ortho- 
dox in sentiment, and wishes to associate with them, and at 
the same time to live in sympathy and brotherly intercourse 
with Unitarians. Mr. T. is run down in health. The 
Society wish to enlist all in the object of his mission ; so 
they drew up a request to all the ministers in the city and 
vicinity, to give Mr. T. two sermons each during the coming 
year. They wish to get twenty-six to enter into this en- 
gagement, which would secure to Mr. T. a supply for half 
the year. They have the Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Methodists engaged. So, to-day, through 
Dr. Jenks, they present their request to the Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists. In this way, they would help Mr. Taylor, 
secure preaching to seamen, and get the Orthodox Congre- 
gationalists, who have refused all kinds of Christian inter- 
course with Unitarians, engaged with other sects, which 
they deem heretical, in the same cause, and in supplying 
the same desk. The opmion of each one was asked 
29 
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respecting the propriety and duty of joining in the move- 
ment Dr. Jenks was asked first, and said he thought we 
ought to join. Mr. Blagden was next asked, and he was 
decidedly opposed. Hubbard Winslow was asked, and 
firmly resisted the request, with many and bitter remarks 
against the spirit which he supposed to have dictated it. 
Dr. Fay, of Charlestown, thought it a mere trick to bring 
the Orthodox and Unitarians together, and was strongly 
opposed. Then Mr. Fairchild, of South Boston, was asked, 
and he thought the Orthodox should have nothing to do 
with it. Mr. Adams, of Essex Street Church, being asked, 
went into a long explanation of his views of the duty of 
those whom he called evangelical Christians, to stand aloof 
from all Christian intercourse with Unitarians, whom he 
called infidels. Then Mr. Steams, of Cambridgeport, was 
asked, and he was in favor of the movement, and said he 
was willing to go into any pulpit to preach what he con- 
ceived to be the truth. Then Mr. Crosby, of Charlestown, 
gave his opinion, that they ought to look upon the whole 
scheme as an insult. They gave this as a reason for refus- 
ing, i. e., that it would impress the public with an idea that 
they were relaxing in their zeal and opposition to Unitarians, 
and were wishing to take them into fellowship. 

" Then Nehemiah Adams, of Essex Street Church, Bos- 
ton, brought up another subject. He said that application 
had been made to him by the abolitionists, for the use of his 
vestry to hold a monthly prayer meeting, to pray for the 
slaves, and for the abolition of slavery. Some of the mem- 
bers of his church are abolitionists. They wish to hold a 
prayer meeting to pray for the redemption of the American 
slaves. So they applied to Mr. Adams, their minister, for 
leave to use their own vestry for this purpose, on the last 
Monday of each month. So Mr. Adams docketed the ques- 
tion — Ought we to give our vestries to abolitionists, to hold 
prayer meetings for the slaves ? What ought I to do ? what 
ought all the ministers of Boston to do ? asked Mr. A. ; and 
remarked, that we all ought to act together and in concert. 
So the question was put to each. What ought to be done ? 
Hubbard Winslow, of Bowdoin Street Church, was opposed. 
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and said the abolitionists were utterly beneath any notice ; 
that Garrison was a low-lived, ignorant, insignificant me- 
chanic ; that he was connected with no church, and respon- 
sible to no body ; that the abolitionists, as a body, were 
among the poorest, obscurest, and most ignorant of the 
people; that he had had great trouble with them in his 
church; and that if he could prevent it, they should not 
have his vestry. Mr. Blagden took the same view of 
abolitionists, and their request, that Mr. Winslow did. Ne- 
hemiah Adams did the same, and thought he could discover 
a tendency to infidelity in the movement ; that their princi- 
ples and measures were anti-scriptural, and tended to ruin 
souls. This was the view taken by all present, except Mr. 
Crosby and myself. Mr. C. insisted that he would not come 
into the agreement to close his vestry against abolitionists, 
or others; that he would never go to the ministers pf 
Boston to know when, to what, or to whom, he might opBn 
his vestry. He thought this was bringing himself into 
bondage to the association. Besides, he thought the aboli- 
tionists had a right to use their own vestries for such a 
purpose. It was a good object, and he wished them success. 
This made a fluttering ; and for some time, Messrs. Wins- 
low, Blagden, Adams, Fay and others, tried to whip him into 
the traces, but they could not ; he was firm. Then they 
asked my opinion. I told them they were entirely mistaken 
in their estimate of abolitionists, and their principles and 
measures ; that during my brief residence in the city, I had 
become acquainted with many of them, and had found them 
more ready to aid in every good work, according to their 
means, than any other class ; and that, however ignorant 
or unknown, their principles and efforts would one day 
shake the churches, and the nation. • They mocked at my 
opinion, and adopted the rule to close their vestries. They 
will not hear the last of it. 

"Then Nehemiah Adams brought up the question — 
Ought they to give notices of anti-slavery meetings from 
the pulpits, on Sunday, as they did of other meetings ? He 
thought it desirable that they should all agree upon some 
plan of operation on this question, for abolitionists would 
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constantly annoy them with their importunity to read their 
notices; and it was desirable that all should act in concert. 
He was decidedly opposed to reading any more notices of 
their prayer meetings or conventions. To this conclusion 
they all came, except Dr. Jenks and Mr. Crosby.'' 

Cambridge, Nov. 13, 1834. 
"Called on Mrs. C. to-day. She has a fine littie boy, 
about three years old. He was playing about in his stock- 
ings. ' Come to me, my dear,' said the mother, * and let me 
put your shoes on.' ' No, mother,' said the boy ; * I don 't 
want them on. I had rather run about in my stockings.'^ 

* Come and let me put them on, that 's a dear, good boy,' 
said the mother. * I don 't want them on, mother,' said the 
child. *The shoes hurt my feet, and I can 't run in them.' 
'I should think you would mind your mother,' said she. 

* Mother,' said he, ' I do love to mind you, but the shoes pinch 
my feet ; they are not good shoes.' 'Do come,' my dear 
son, 'and let me put them on,' said the mother; *i shall 
cry if you don't.' So the mother began to sniffle and 
whine, and make believe cry. The boy stared at her in 
amazement, seeming to have an assurance that his mother 
was lying to him, and pretending a grief she did not feel, 
to get her end answered. He came, but in a way that 
showed that he had learned, too, to play the hypocrite. It 
is cruel thus to practise on the sympathies of children. It 
hardens their hearts, and fits them to distrust every exhibi- 
tion of feeling. 

" Met a large gathering of mothers at the house of Rev. 
Mr. S. I proposed the following topic for conversation: — 
' What effect have the impressions, made upon children under 
five years of age, upon their future character and happi- 
ness ? ' Many anecdotes were related by the mothers, 
touching their experience in training their children, 

' Mrs. S. said, when her eldest son was two and a half 
years old, his father was going out to ride. The child 
wished to go. 'You can't go, ray son,' said the mother. 
'But, mother, I can and will go,' said the boy. ' You can- 
not go ; your father does not want you this time,' said the 
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" mother. ^ Mother,* screamed the child, kicking and striking, 
' if you don 't let me go, I will throw myself down and hurt 
rae, and then you will let me go.' ' But you must not go, 
if you do hurt yourself,' said the mother. Down went the 
child, kicking and sprawling on the floor, and really hurt 
his head. The mother said she took him, and whipped him 
for it. But that mother had often let the child prevail in 
this way, or he never had thought of it I have often thought 
of Mrs. S.'s child, when slaveholders threaten to dissolve the 
Union. 

" Called into a primary school taught by Miss B. The 
teacher said a woman had just left, who came to tell her 
about her little son. The mother is an ill-tempered termagant, 
and as unfit to have the care of children, as a vulture is to 
train young doves. She said to the teacher, before her son, 
and the whole school, ' My son is a confirmed liar ; I can 't 
believe a word he says.' Then, turning towards the child, 
and shaking her fist at him — 'Yes, Jack, you are a great 
liar, and you will have to bum in the lake of fire. Now, if 
you lie again, I will cut your throat.' The teacher and 
schdiars were shocked at her violence. Miss B. said to her, 
* Don't you learn him to lie ? ' * I learn him to lie ? ' 
screamed the termagant ; * do you think me a liar? ' * Did 
you not tell a lie a moment since ? ' ' When ? How ? Do 
you dare to call me a liar ? ' said the woman. 'You said 
you would cut your son's throat if he lied again — would 
you > ' asked Miss B. ' Well, I did not think of that,' said 
the mother. * You know you would not, don't you ? ' said 
the teacher. 'I don't think 1 should,' said the mother. 
Thus children are taught to lie by their parents, and dien 
their parents punish them for lying I This is often done by 
those calling themselves Christians. Parents 1 pull the beam 
from your own eyes I " 

Boston, Saturday, Nov. 22, 1834. 

"Met a large number of mothers to-day .at Mrs. W.'s. 

The subject for conversation was — 'The propensity of 

children to do that, in the absence of their parents, which 

they know they disapprove, and which they would not think 

29* 
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of doing in their presence.^ Stated that God and religion, ~ 
as they were generally presented to the minds of children, 
had nothing to do with their feelings and conduct in the 
hourly transactions of life. They had no conception of 
God as a principle of life, and were not habituated to asso- 
ciate Him with their feelings and actions, and their inter- 
course with one another and their parents. Several anec- 
dotes were told by the mothers, illustrative of their manage- 
ment of their children. Mrs. L. said — * The other day, my 
little boy did something, for which I had to punish him. So 
I told him I would put him down cellar, if he did it again. 

* If you do, mother, I shall cry and bawl as loud as I can.' 

* Well,* said the mother, * I hope you will not disturb the 
neighbors.* The little boy again offended. The mother put 
him down cellar, and shut the door upon him ; he kicking, 
striking, struggling and screaming all the while. The child 
was in total darkness. He screamed a few minutes, and all 
at once stopped, and the mother heard no more. After a 
while, i^e opened the door. There sat the boy, looking 
paralyzed with fear. She took him up, and asked him, 

* Did I not do right, my son, to shut you up in the dark ? * 
' I suppose you did, mother,' answered the boy. * But what 
made you stop crying so suddenly, my son ? * asked the 
mother. * What do you think, mother?' asked he. 'I 
don 't know,' said she, ' unless you thought it would do no 
good.' 'No, mother, tha^ was not it; but I thought I saw 
God there, staring at me ! He knew I had done wrong, and 
He saw I was angry and crying, because you shut me up. 
I was afraid to look at Him, or to make any noise ; so I 
ceased crying.' This was told to show how shutting chil- 
dren down cellar, in the dark, tends to make them pious, 
and to fear God ! Deluded mother ! it might have made 
her son an idiot ! 

Mrs. L. told the following, to illustrate the duty of whip- 
ping children to make them pray. She had a boy three 
years old. The child, one night, refused to kneel down and 
say his prayers, when his father took him up to bed. The 
father urged, entreated, commanded and threatened, but the 
boy would not pray. So he took Inm down into a lone 
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room, and began to whip him. The boy began to scream, 
' I will pray, papa, I will pray, if you won 't whip me.' So 
the father took him up again ; but when come to the bedside, 
tlie obstinacy returned, which no entreaty nor threats could 
overcome. So he took him down again, and began to whip 
harder than before; and the little fellow began to beg, 
' Papa, I will pray ; don 't whip me, papa, I will pray.' So 
he tried him again ; but the obstinacy returned, and again 
he whipped him, and the boy promised as before. He tried 
him again, but no words oi prayer would the boy utter to 
God. The father was irritated ; took him down, and began 
to put on the whip ; and the boy screamed, ^ O, papa, dear 
papa, I will pray ; I will pray any thing you wish, if you 
wont 't beat me ; ' but the father, this time, followed Solo- 
men's advice, and spared not for his erying. The child 
was broken down. * Ever after that,' said Mrs. L.^ ' be 
seemed to be a different child.' (I doubt it jiot.) ' He 
loved to pray, and took great delight in prayer till he died, 
. But <5od took the dear boy away from us soon afterwards. 
Jesus took him home to himself. It was a heavy providence 
to us both ; but Ood gave us grace to be submissive, and 
say, "Thy will be done."' Horrible! Yes, the spirit of 
that child did indeed return to the bosom of its loving 
Father in heaven, and there was delivered from the cruelty 
of a mistaken religion ; but the parents murdered that 
ehild, and then fathered the deeiJ upon God. God never 
takes away the lives of children by sickness. Parents 
infuse corruption and disease into their constituticm in em- 
bryo, or after birth, by horrible mismanagement, and thus 
destroy their offspring as certainly as if they had adminis- 
tered poison to them, and then father their death upon 
Providence! Whipping children to make them pray! 
Whoever heard of such a thing ? I am sure I never did 
before, and never wish to again. Yet that mother regarded 
it as a pioiis deed ! " 
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BOSTON CHURCHES AND SLAVERY. 

May 8, 1835. 

^' Wkal 18 called the chureh of Christ, is now subservient 
U> human wickedness. It has bowed to the State, and em- 
bodies its spirit and principles. Its business is, to baptize 
whatever the State sees fit to legalize. What is called 
the church, is now the bulwark of slavery and war. 

'^ I called to-day on Rev. Dr. Jenks, to get his meeting- 
bouse for the ladies who wished to have %a address on 
slavery. ^ No ! ^ was the answer. There is not one con- 
venient church in the city, which can be obtained. The 
ministers and churches of Boston seem to me to be given 
over to believe a lie, that they may be destroyed. They 
are working out' their sure destruction. I abjure that 
Heaven-daring policy, which excludes the slaves from be- 
ing heard in the pulpits, through their agents. These 
churches and ministers will not let the cry of the oppressed 
come up into their ears. No matter ; it will ascend up to 
the God of the oppressed, and He will vindicate ^ir cause 
before their clerical oppressors. 

'^ Read to-day an account of West India Emancipation. 
Have just had an argument with several transient ministe- 
rial boarders about the right of the North to interfere with 
slavery at the South. They say I have no right to interfere, 
because the government secures to the slave-holder his pro- 
perty in his slaves. I told them that slave-holders, as such, 
had no rights ; that slaves owed them no service nor obedi- 
ence ; that whoever said they did, uttered a falsehood ; that 
I cared not what the government, the constitution, or the 
Bible said about it ; for no laws, books, nor ordinances, though 
claiming to be of Crod, could make it just for man to en- 
slave his brother. I trample all governments and rel^ons 
under my feet, that secure to slave-holders the right to hold 
slaves. 

" Have had a long discussion, this day, with Rev. Messrs. 
Windcope, Perry, Van Lenep, Montgomery and others, on 
Christ^s exposition of the Jewish Lex Talionis. All admit- 
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ted, that the doctrine of the Old Testament was an * Eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, life for life ; ^ and it is as certain 
that Christ said, it should not he so among his followers. 
Here the two Testaments, Christ and Moses, clash. Moses 
taught one thing ; Christ directly the opposite. The ques- 
tion arose : Is that which was right in Moses^ time, wrong 
now ? Is that which was just then, unjust now ? Is that 
which was God then, a demon now ? There can he but one 
way to settle this : Justice and Right never change. God is 
' the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' Is retaliation 
wrong now ? Then it was always so ; and God never sanc- 
ticHied it. If opposed to Christianity now, it always was. 
The essential principles of morality never change. I am 
more and more convinced, that Christianity forbids all in- 
jury to others, to prevent injury to ourselves. We are not 
to indulge revengeful feelings or actions. 1 have no hope 
that this world can ever be saved till the principle of Non- 
Resistance by brute force becomes the governing principle 
of mankind. The essentia! spirit of Christianity is a spirit 
of forbearance and self-sacrifice. It is better, more humane, 
more divine to die than to kit! ; more truly Christian to 
suffer, than to injure any one." 

May 18, 1835. 

Jom THE Anti-Slavbkt Socibtt. — '* I called this day at 
the Anti-Slavery Office, 46 Washington street Told Mr. 
Bacon, the Secretary, to put my name to the constitution. 
I ought to have done it before ; but my prejudices against 
Garrison, and my fear of being censured by those who are 
opposed to him, have kept me back. In my heart I have 
long sympathised with him and the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and believed that they stood on the only true foundation. I 
have long felt that slave-holders should be told that they are 
man-stealers, a compound of all that is base, cruel and de- 
graded. 1 have long felt that the churches and ministers 
of New England are, by their silence, by their palliations 
of slavery, and their treatment of slave-holders, riveting the 
chains of the slave, and partakers in the highest kind of 
theft. These things, Garrison, Thompson, and others, have 
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spoken out plainly* I ooght to have done so myself, long 
ago ; and should have done so, hut that my position in society, 
as a minister, was against me. Henceforth, my voice shall 
be heard among abolitionists, come what may to reputatioa 
or life." 

May 26, 1835. 

First Speech on Slavbby. — " To-day attended the 
Anti-Slavery Convention in Julian Hall, the temple of Athe- 
bm, and only place in Boston where the claims of two and 
a half millions of American slaves can be presented. 
What a comment on Boston religion 1 Give roe what men 
call Atheism, if it be Anti-Slavery, rather than a religion 
that is pro-slavery. A resolution was offered, exclu^ng 
slave-holders from Christian communion. On tlus I made 
my first speech ; and openly committed myself, for death 
or victory, to the cause. I scud, ^ From this hour, I am 
linked to the slave; his sufierings are mine; his stripes, 
anguish and tears are mine ; and his God is my God. I 
abjure the religion and the GtKl that can sanction slavery, 
or count slave-holders honest men. I wish to identify my- 
self with the most hated and fanatical of those who are la- 
boring for the downfall of slavery in this land of churches, 
priests, schools. Bibles, and democracy. I have swallowed 
down, and digested Garrison, Thompson, Liberator and all, 
and henceforth Anti-Slavery is to be an element of my ex- 
istence. In it I mean to live, and move, and have my 
heing.^ 

^^ I came home to my boarding house, after making this 
public avowal. Found two young men here, just from Vir- 
ginia. I told them of the resolution, excluding slave-holders 
from church-fellowship. ' Well,' they exclaimed, ' the 
Union is done for — the nation is divided.' ^ So let it be,^ I 
said ; ' rather than that slavery be continued a single day, 
I would see the Union dissolved at once ; for while it 
continues, slavery will continue, protected by its constitution 
and laws. Down with such a Union with man-stealers I the 
sooner the better ! ' The young men were greatly shocked. 
Indeed, my tongue was freed, and it never shall again be 
fettered on this subject, come what may." 
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CoNSTiTtrrioN and Slavery. — "I took a walk on the 
common, with Gen. Appleton, of Maine. We had a long 
and searching talk over the federal constitution. Does it 
sanction and sustain slavery ? He admitted it did. Asked 
him, ' How can you vote for it as you do, whenever you 
vote under it ; when you know, that, in so doing, you vote to 
sustain and perpetuate slavery ? Ought Dot such a consti- 
tution to be trampled in the dust, as a bond of the grossest 
wickedness ? ' He thought I was going too far ; we ought to 
try to amend it. Told him it was a sheer falsehood, to call 
this a free country. But the General's heart is deeply 
engaged to vindicate the constitution. He will find it a 
hopeless task. He oflfered a resolution in the Convention, 
to the effect that it is our duty to sustain the constitution. 
It was indefinitely postponed." 

May 27, 1885. 

" At 9, A. M., attended the Anti-Slavery Convention in 
New Jerusalem Hall. Room crowded. AiXiasa Walker, 
president. Several resolutions were offercfd, discussed for 
hours, and passed. One was, that the slaves must be freed, 
and that on the soil where they are enslaved. Another reso- 
lution related to the American church. It seems like base 
hypocrisy for that church to seek to plead the cause of 
justice, humanity and Christianity before the nations,, while 
she admits hucksters in human flesh to her pulpits and com- 
nmnion as honest men and Christians. How can we preach 
to the heathen abroad, while we foster and protect a worse 
thflui heathenism in our midst ? 

*' At the dinner table found Elipha White, of South Caro- 
lina; Mr. Perry, of Bradford, and Mr. Binny, of Ken- 
tucky. Had a discussion over the dbner table, concerning 
the doings in the Convention of the morning. Mr. White 
became greatly excited, and complained bitterly, because 
the North, as he said, were trjring to get the people of the 
South to break their laws. * Are not those laws unjust ? ' 
I asked. * If they are,' said he, * I trust the people of the 
South will not violate them, but will firmly abide by them. 
You would excite the slaves to rebellion.' ' To be sure I 
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wouldf^ I said ; ^ excite tbem to disiesard all laws that sanc- 
tiooed their enslavement' *• Well, I hope/ said he^ ^ that 
the South will abide by their laws and constitutioa.' This 
man is a professed minister of Christ He says he believes 
in a God ; 1 wonder what kindjof a God. A very convenient 
one, I am thinking I He says, ^ we have no business to cry 
down the slave laws, that secure to them their slaves as 
property,* Mrs. said, *• the Abolitionists had no polite- 
ness, no decency, no manners, because they held an Anti- 
Slavery Convention this week, when other benevolent socie- 
ties meet; that no men of common decency or sense 
would have called the convention now, nor would attend it 
now it is called.' But that woman sometimes speaks incon- 
siderately, and I do not heed her thrusts. 

^^ Not a church in Boston, the city of science and litera- 
ture, of priests, praying, sermons and Bibles, nor Faneuil 
hall, oouki be had for an Anti-Slavery meeting during this 
week ; simply because Grarrison and Thompson are promi- 
nent in the cause. I record this as a memorial of Bostmi 
churches and ministers in 1835. Ten years hence, it will 
hardly be believed. Messrs. Blagden, Winslow, Adams and 
others, are gathering a storm of indignation about them, that 
will ere long make them infamous.'' 

June 2, 1835. 
Amalgamation. — ^* At the breakfast table this morning, 
had a great time over intermarriages between blacks and 
whites. It was introduced by a Mr. Mclntire. It was ob- 
jected to the Anti-Slavery Society, that it was aiming to 
bring about this result. I stated that abolition was the only 
way to prevent it. If slavery continues a few years more, 
there will not be a real African among the slaves, ' But,' I 
asked, ^ is it right to keep the colored people in bonds to 
prevent the whites from marrying them? The whites en- 
sdave the Africans to keep themselves from marrying them ! 
A strange argument, and a fiendish one. The process of 
amalgamation is going <»i as fast as possible.' ^ I do hot refer 
to that,' said Mrs. . ' We are talking,' I said, * of amal- 
gamation, are we not ? ' ' About their tTUermarrying with 
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whites,^ said Mrs. , ^ not aboat their living together 

without marriage/ ^ Which is worse,' I asked ; * for a white 
man to live with a black woman, with or without marriage ? ' 
^ Both are had enough,' said ^e. ' But, which is worse ? ' 
I asked. ^ Both are alike — one as bad as the other,' said 
she. ^ So, then,' I said, ^ it is no more sin for a white man 
to live with a black woman in prostitution, than in marriage. 
You have a curious code of morals this morning. No won- 
der ; since your ministers and xshurches give dbe right hand 
of fellowship to men who abolish marriage, live in prostitu- 
tion, and compel men and women to herd together in concu- 
binage.' " 

Pbejttdice against Color* — ^* Mr. Mclntire told the fol- 
lowing fact : ^ A black woman put up at Mr. Bartlett's, in 
Newbury port. She wanted to go to Lowell. She waited 
there a week to get a passage. A stage went to Lowell 
every day. Why could she not go ? The agent tried to 
get her into the stage, but the passengers would not have her 
in it, because of her color. Finally, she had to go tip by 
herself in a private conveyance.' This was evidence to 
him, that all attempts to free the slaves were hopeless ! 

" Have visitors here from New Haven. Mr. F. and wife. 
Mr. F. says, Judge Jay's account of the meetbg at New 
Haven, on slavery, is an infamous falsehood. He is op- 
posed to having a College in New Haven to educate colored 
young men ; it would prevent the sons of slave-holders from 
coming there. Mrs. F. says she would not admit a colored 
person to her table, whatever might be his or her character, 
however elevated in intellect, or pure in heart. ' Why ? ' I 
asked. ^ Because they are black,' said she, ^ and they are 
so disagreeable. Their odor and their color would exclude 
them.' ^I would as soon admit them as you,' I replied. 
She said, ^ I would not admit them to my society, on terms 
of equality, if they were exalted as angels ! ' Mrs. F. whom 
I was disposed to respect, has sunk herself very low, in my 
opinion. She has a mean, low, depraved spirit She is 
more vile and degraded, in the sight of Heaven, than those 
30 
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wfiom she 90 bTntallj despises. Poor, misemble woman ! 
Her riches and pride sink her Tery, veiy low. 

*♦ Mr. P., a joong man, whom I have greatly esteemed, 
came into my room to get a light, and to ask me to join in 
the Union, for die improvement of the colored nice. He 
sat down, and began to talk about what Mr. and Mrs. F. had 
said about associating widi colored persons. I told him 
what they said, and asked him what he dioaght of it Said 
he, * If Arthur Tappan were to invite me to dine with him, 
and he should have colored people at the table, I should con- 
sider myself insulted, and would leave the house.* * Why ? ' 
I asked. ^ Because,* said he, ^ it would be an outrage against 
common custom.* * Whence originated that custom ? * I 
asked. * I admit it is not right in iti origm, but it exists, 
and should not be outraged. It would not do to set it at 
defiance. It exists, and cannot be helped.' This is the 
common feeling of society in Boston, at this moment, and 
all over the nation ; and these are called Christians I If I 
thouffht it was, I would spurn Christianity as some malignant 
fiena. But such are not Christians ! 

** At supper table, Mrs. asked, * Would you put a 

blackbird and a dove into the same cage, and keep them to- 
gether ? * This she asked to justify her prejudice against 
color ; and to cast a slur on the Anti-SIavery doctrine, that 
men should treat one another irrespective of complexion. 

* Why not ? * I asked. ' Because,* she said, * there is no 
sympathy between them. I love colored pieople,' said she, 

* and am ready to help them. Yet I have no sympathy with, 
them. Their color renders it impossible for me to have any 
sympathy with them.' * Mrs. ,* I said, ' you have ut- 
tered a most unfeeling and wicked sentiment. You, a pro- 
fessed follower of Jesus, and declaring that you have no 
sympathy with your fellow-beings, because God made them 
black I Your religion and your God are a delusion — if such 
be their character.* * 1 believe we are a difierent race,' said 
she, * and God never made us to have any sympathy for 
one another.* * If such be the spirit of your race, God 
grant I may never be of it. It is a race of fiends, and not 
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of men. Do you think in heaven you shall have any sym- 
pathy with them ? ' I asked. *• Yes,^ said she, ^ but that is 
no reason why I should have any here.' ' I would not have 
your remark stand against my name in Heaven's chancery 
for all Boston,' I said. ^ I am willing it should stand against 
mine,' said she. This conversation took place between us 
at supper table. She professes to be a Christian, and this 
IS the spirit that actuates nearly the entire church of this 
country. * You will be sorry for this one day,' I said. 
* Never,' said she, ^ till my nature is changed 1 ' ^ I think 
you need to be bom again,' I said ; * for now your spirit is 
that of the evil one.' " 



In the summer of 1835, 1 went as a delegate from Boston, 
to attend a State Temperance Convention, to be held in 
Buffalo, in New York State. The following extracts are 
from my journal, kept during that time. 

Buffalo, Saturday, July 4, 1835. 
Independence Dat. — ^^ Last night, cannons and cFack« 
ers were being fired all night ; the city was in a great uproar, 
and all were preparing to be independent to-day. The 
noise was a necessary preparation to arouse up their 
ferocity and brutality, and to prepare them for a siutable 
display of their gratitude. This night, it seemed, was the 
first step. 

« Bab Koom. — I am boarding in a hotel. Bose early, 
and came down to spend half an hour in the bar room ; 
and here I sit in one comer, by a table, to note the scene 
around. The sun is just rising; a clear, beautiful m<Hm. 
There are about one hundred men and lads in the room,^ 
and around the door. The room is very large, and the bar 
is fitted up with a large supply of rum, gin, whiskey, 
brandy, wine, beer, lemons, cigars, and every thing 
necessary to genteel drinking. In the comer, near the 
bar, is a stand, with a Bible on it. I watch the move- 
ments of these human beings, and look into their bosoms 
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with iotenae and melancholy interest. More than fifty 
have been up to the bar to take the morning dram ; 
some calling for wine, some for sling, some for lemonade, 
in which were large portions of gin or rum. Some called 
for rum or whiskey, and drank it without mixture. One 
has just asked another — ' Will you take some sugar and 
water ? ' * I have taken some,' said the other ; * have you ? ' 
^ No,' said he. ^ Then step up and take some,' said the other. 
I was anxious to know wlmt was meant by sugar and water. 
The men stepped up and called for it ; and without asking 
an explanation, the bar-tender put some water and sugar 
into a tumbler, then crushed the sugar, and then poured in 
a gill of rum ; and this was sugar and water. 

^* Many who drink are well dressed, and claim to be gen- 
tlemen ; but their appearance, their inflamed faces, and low 
conversation, and die fact that they are hovering around 
and sipping the drunkard's drink, show that they are any 
thing else but pure-minded men. 

*^ In one corner of the room is a boot-black, busy at his 
calling ; sleeves rolled up, and apron on, polishing boots 
and shoes, preparing for independence ; and around him 
are gathered many boarders and travellers, some in tiie 
act of drawing on their boots; some tying up ^oes; 
some having coats brushed ; some pulling out purses, and 
paying sixpence to boots. As they get through Uiere, 
they all pass to a large minor, and there brush and comb 
the hair, frizzle up the fore-top, and brush forward the 
whiskers ; and then they adjust the cravat, and turn round 
and look over their shoulders, to see how the back appears. 

^Mn another comer is a wash-stand, where many are 
washing, coats off, sleeves rolled up, and collars turned 
down ; and they are rubbing and scrubbing, or wiping their 
feces and necks and hands. This looks comfortable, and as 
if a sense of decency was in them ; for those who keep 
their bodies nice, and clean, and healthy, will not be likely 
to have their souls very polluted. In another comer is a 
man showing to a group an improved model of a steamboat, 
explaining its superior excellencies in a loud tone of voice. 

" But the greatest number gather around the bar to sip 
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the poisoQ, and jirepare for independence. A boj and a 
man are in the bar to deal out and mix the ingredienteu It 
is a sad spectacle ! This b the second step of the prepar- 
atory process. After the morning dram, they will be pre* 
pared for almost any thing, having lost all respect for prop- 
erty or person. Over all th£»9e drunkeries shoukl be 
inscribed, *• The way to hell, leading down to the chambers 
of death.^ 

^^ While engaged in writing the above, the bell rang for 
breakfast. At once, all jumped for the door that leads into 
the dming-room. There was a rush, all crowding, elbow- 
ing, pushing ; each pressing and straggling to get before the 
others, in order to secure the best seat. More than one 
hundred men thus rushed for the table, regardless of courtesy 
or decency ; each one caring only for himself. How unlike 
the urbanity and courtesy that ever flow from love which 
seeketh not her own I I am now sitting by the breakfast 
table, and seeing the eating process. It is indescribable ! 
Not one cares for another ; each is for himself abne ; nor 
will they drop their knives and forks to hand one hotter, 
bread or sugar, but catch it up, thrust it at you, knife or fork 
sticking at you also, and with a hot and eager haste, as 
though, if you did not snap at it, they should drop it, and 
leave you to get it as you best can. Then such a clatter of 
knives and forks, cups and saucers, spoons and plates; and 
such eagerness and voiacity, I never saw* One would think 
they were a set of famished wolves tearing at a carcass. 
Truly do they go to the drankery and the table, and drink 
rum and coffee, eat beefsteak and bread and butter, by 
steam. I feel no appetite to eat ; I want to see the out- 
gushings of these spirits. Yet, probably, were I to trace 
them into their domestic relations, I should find tiiem gentle, 
loving, self-forgetting. Why are they such brates when 
they are here ? They are land speculators, two-thirds of 
them, and mostly young men from New Yoric or Boston. 
They are utteriy regardless of decency or manners. No 
females at the table. I do not believe it good for man to be 
without the restraining influence of females, in any position 
in society. 

Digitized by VjOOQiC 
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^^I hare traversed the streets of Bafialo from end to end, 
and have spent the day in bar rooms, grog shops, in the 
streets, about the wharves, steamboats and canal l>oat8, to 
see my fellow*beings, and read what is in them. I have 
witnessed a melancholy development The town is full of 
foreigners, and of land speculators from the Eastern States, 
hoping to make a fortune in a day by buying and selling 
land. The region around Buffalo, for ten miles, seems to^ 
have emptied itself into the city. Smoking tobacco, drink- 
ing whiskey, fighting, cursing, firing cannon and crackers, 
are the order of the day. 

^ Many of the Seneca Indians are tn town ; the women 
invariably covered with the whitr wodlen blanket, and 
wandering about from one place of excitement to another. 
In every comer are groups of Indians, men and women, 
grunting and muttering in the Indian tongue, all seeking 
aAer whiskey. Women with children swinging at their 
backs, reeling along the streets drunk. In one group, as I 
came up, two Indians appealed to me to settle a dispute ; 
both were drunk. The contest was touching an old coat 
and an old blanket. They had swapped, and he of the 
blanket had given him of the coat five cents to boot. The 
man of the coat said he would be satbfied if he of the 
blanket woukl give these two gentlemen (m3rself and 
another) some whiskey. The foot of Maine street, and the 
shops and wharves and boats around there, are a true com- 
ment on independence. 

^^ As I came up to one group in front of a dark, filthy 
drunkery, I found two men, just drunk enough to be religious, 
as they called it, in great excitement, discussing whether 
there be any devil. ' Squire,' called out one to me, ^ come 
and tell us if there is a devil, and where he is.' ^ Look in 
here,' I said, turning them to the door of the drunkery, ^ if 
you would see the devil, you must look along the way to 
hell. Yonder he is ; don 't you see him ?' * Where ? ' said 
the astonished follow. ^ There,' said I, pointing to the man 
in the dingy cellar behind the counter, dealing out whiskey, 
* look in yonder ; don 't you see him ? ' The poor drunk- 
ard stretched out his neck and strained his eyes to penetrate 
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the gloom, and said, anxiously, * I can 't see him.* ' Why, 
yes you do ; he is behind the counter ; can't you see him ? ' 
* That man there ? ' said he ; * why, that is the man that 
sells us the whiskey.* * Yes,' I said, * and that is the man 
who makes drunkards ; that is the devil, and one of the 
worst devils you will ever meet, unless it be the appetite for 
strong drink that rages in your own bosom.' But such are 
not the devils whom men are taught to fear and shun. The 
theological devil is some terrible monster-spirit, that roams 
about, seeking whom he may devour ; an invisible devil, that 
is let loose to tempt and torment men. If children were 
taught to resist the devil in their own hearts — anger, 
revenge, avarice, ambition, vanity, and other evil passions— 
they need not fear any abstract devils. Warn them against 
the visible devils that come to them in the shape of spirit 
dealers, slave-holders, warriors, and other haters and destroy- 
ers of men, and the devils of their theology will not trouble 
them. 

*' So of the theological hell, located beyond the boundary 
of this world, and aside from the feelings, and actions, and 
characters of men ; it is a phantom, a bugbear of priestly 
ambition. The lake that bums with fire and brimstone, 
and where there are ' weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth,' exists only in the bosom of him who hates and wrongs 
his fellow-creatures. A slave-holding, a war-making, or 
drunkard-making character, is the lake of fire, the bottom- 
less pit, from which issue loathsome and murderous spirits 
to curse the world ; and while man has this hell character, 
he must be in hell ; he must dwell in eternal punishment ; 
the punishment, the weeping, wailing and wo will be just 
as eternal as the character ; no more so. 

'^ One man appealed to me to say whether he was an 
honest man ; another, whether a man who had been in 
America, a free country, fourteen years, ought to let 
another strike him in the face without knocking him down. 
Told him that no man could earn the right to knock another 
down in fourteen years. ' How long will it take, Squire ? ' 
lisked the poor drunkard. ^ One hundred years, at least, I 
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said. ^ WhaC babbled the dmnkaid, ^ if he strikes me ia 
the face ? * * O, yes,' I said, ^ the best way to deal with the 
man who strikes you is, to be kixid to him and foi^ve him ; 
and when he strikes you ^^ on one cheek, turn to him the 
other also.'' ' * What, Squire, and let him strike me agab i ^ 
Mud the drunkard. ^ Yes,' I said ; ^ let him strike you twice 
or thrice, or serenty times seven, rather than knock him 
down.' But the poor fellow stared in stupid horror, as I 
have known clergymen do, at the sentiment." 

BiTFrALO, July 10, 1835. 
^^The Temperance Convention met at 2, P. M., and 
passed one resolution, pronouncing the making or vending 
any kind of intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, an immoral- 
ity ; another declaring it to be wrong to furnish materials to 
make intoxicating drinks, and to rent houses and stores for 
the sale of them. Some opposed them on one ground, and 
some on another. One resolution was offered, requesting 
ministers to preach on temperance in February. This was 
opposed, on the ground that it would be uniting church and 
state, by connecting the temperance reform with religion. 
One man said temperance haH nothing to do with religion ; 
if it had, he would have nothing to do with it. The resolu- 
tion did not pass. But there is truth in the remark, that what 
is called religion has had little to do with tee-totalism, except 
to opK^ose it, on the ground that it will interfere with the use 
of wine at the communion. Let temperance, liberty, peace, 
humanity and justice, interfere with any of the observances 
of what is called religion, and it turns upon them with the 
malignity of a fiend. This Convention has done more for 
total abstinence than any yet held." 

October 21, 1835. 
^^ The annual meeting of the Female A. S. Society was 
held to-day, at 46 Washmgton street, in a hall up two flights 
of stairs. Notice had been given that there would be 
addresses. This morning, and yesterday, a handbill was 
piut up all about the city, calling on the people to assemble 
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and prevent the meeting, and take Thompeon, who was 
expected to be there.* At 3, P. M., the women assembled. 
Soon the mob began to collect ; several thousands in num- 
bers ; (as the ' Gazette * afterwards admitted, whose editor 
wrote the handbill, and had a principal share in getting the 

* The following is the handbill which called together the mob 
aboye alluded to. It was posted all over the city, and not a church 
or minister in Boston took any notice of it, or the mob which fol- 
lowed : -^ 

"Thompson, thb Abolitionist. — That infamous foreign scoun- 
drel, Thompson, will hold forth thi$ afienwon, at the Liberator 
Office, No. 46 Washington Street. The present is a fair opportu- 
nity for the fiiends of tiie Union to tnake Thompson out ! It will be 
a contest between the abolitiomsts and the friends of the Union. A 
purse of $100 has been raised by a number of patriotic citizens, to 
reward the indiridual who shall first lay yiolent hands on Thomp- 
son, so that he may be^ brought to the tar-kettle before dark. 
Friends of the Union, be Tigfluit ! 

** Botion, WeAietday, 12 o'chck," 

Then* when the whole ^ty was enraged, and seemed determined 
to wreak its pro-slayery wn^ upon every one who should dare to 
open his doozs to an Anti-Slavery meeting ; when not a public hall 
or a church could be had to advocate the claims of three millions of 
American slaves, the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society received 
die following note from Francis Jaokson, whose conduct deserves 
applause from every friend of liberty : — 

'* To THE Ladies of the Boston Female Anti-Siavebt Society : 

** Having with deep regret and mortification- observed the manner 
your Society has been treated by a portion of the community, and 
especially by some <d ova public journals ; and approving as I do 
most cordially the objects of your association, I offer you the use of 
my dwelling-house in HoUis Street, for the purpose of holding your 
annual meeting, or any other meeting. 

** Such accommodations as I have are at your service ; and I 
assure you it would afford me great pleasure to extend this slight 
testimony of my regard for a ^iety whose objects are second to 
none other in this city. 

" With great respect and esteem, 

"FRANCIS JACKSON." 

The meeting was held. Harriet Martineau attended it, to show 
her hostility to riavery, and to cheer on the heroic women in their 
divine course. 
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mob together.) The Mayor, Theodore Lyman, had been 
informed of the intention to break up the meeting, but took no 
efficient measures to protect the women in their rights. He 
and several constables were on the ground, to protect the lives 
and property of abolitionists, as it was supposed. The Mayor, 
instead of dispersing the mob, assured them Thompson was 
not there, nor in the city. They then called for Garrison. 
He, by the advice of friends, had left. TTie Mayor and 
constables were in the room, the mob were shouting and 
yelling below, in the street. The mob called vociferou^y 
to have the Anti-Slaveiy tracts and books, and the sign, 
thrown down to them. The sign was torn down, and cast to 
the mob. The Mayor and constaUes granted them alt they 
wished. Soon a shout was raised in a back stre^. The 
mob had Garrison in their clutches. AH rushed towards 
the spot. A rope was fastened around him, and he was 
dragged into State street Garris^m was rescued, and taken 
into the Mayor^s office. The Mayor then harangued the 
mob, and they cheered him. Meantime, Garrison was hur- 
ried into a carriage, and driven off to Leverett Street Jail, 
and the mob, as soon as they discovered it, rushed howlifig 
after him. The jailor had just time to lock him in as they 
came. 

*'*' In this whole affair, no effectual efforts were made to re- 
stram the mob by the city authorities ; they rather assisted it. 
No efforts were made to discover the author of the handbills, 
or to have them taken down. The Mayor gave the mob all ' 
they asked to pacify them, and evidently shared in a wish to 
put down the abolitionists, rather than the mob. The citizens 
of Boston must be sent to jail, to protect them from being 
mobbed, because they are opposed to slavery I Garrison is 
now in a dungeon, for no other cause, except that he will 
plead for liberty for the American slaves.'^ 

October 26, 1835. 

*' They say we have no right to discuss slavery, because 

we have agreed, in our compact with the South, to sustab 

the slave-holders in their rights of property in their slaves. 

We entered into a compact to hold one-sixth of the popula- 
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tion in slavery ; and now, when we see our error, we must 
keep silent ! Let the Union perish, rather ^an keep silent. 
" Said a man to me to-day, * The North entered into this 
alliance with slave-holders to save themselves from being 
~~^\ enslaved to England.' It may be so. Bather than not 
^ave the assistance of the slave-breeders and slave-traders 
of Carolina and Virginia to protect themselves, the people 
of New England agree to help them perpetrate their foul- 
est crimes. 

"Received to-day a number of the Richmond Whig, 
Virginia. It is filled with bitter denunciations against aboli- 
tionists, and against the northern States for allowing them to 
discuss slavery. They are holding conventions all over the 
South, to instigate the people of the North to make aboli- 
tionism a highly penal offence. Well, let them rave, and 
let the North cower like a base paltroon before them, and 
enact penal laws. Their system of robbery and blood must 
be overthrown. The doom of slavery is sealed ; the rod of 
the oppressor must be broken. The South threatens to 
break off all intercourse, commercial and political, with the 
North. Quicker the better; the sooner will slavery die. 
Let the free States cut loose from the slave States, and their 
system of piracy cannot be maintained. I wish the Union 
was dissolved to-morrow ; it would be a great blessing.*^ 

October 28, 1886. 
'*This day, the Liberator has been turned out of its 
office, at 46 Washington street, through fear of a mob. The 
devil, with his genteel, gentlemanly and praying friends of 
^property and standing,' has for a moment triumphed, 
driven the Liberator out of doors, raised a mob, and driven 
Garrison and Thompson from the city. This he has been 
able to do solely by the aid of the ministers and churches 
of Boston. One cannot but ask, respecting what these 
ministers and churches call God and religion — What have 
they done for humanity ? Men had better turn their backs 
on such a God, and turn to doing good to men/' 
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November 6, 1835. 

" Had an interview' with Grarrison to-day, for the first 
time. Much talk on the subject of Non-Resistance. He 
has a warm heart and clear head. He is doing a work for 
our race ; more to extend the empire of Christianity than all 
the ministers and churches, as such ; and that is not saying 
much, to be sure, for they are the gigantic foes of Christi- 
anity. Garrison is its true friend ; but he is not safe in this 
city. I wish he would leave for a time. 

*^ Wrote a communication for the Liberator, headed 
^Theodore Lyman, Mayor of Boston, heading a Mob,^ 
signed *• Hancock.^ 

Sunday, Nov. 8, 1835. 
^^ This day George Thompson sailed for St. Johns and 
England, in an English merchant vessel ; his steps dogged 
to the very last moment of his departure by our professed 
republican and Christian ministers, churches and politicians. 
He came to plead for freedom and freedom^s God ; he has 
been mobbedf in churches, halls and domestic circles, and 
scarce one minister of religion in the land has raised his 
voice in his favor. They have all joined the mob against 
him. His friends got him secretly aboard the ship, leaving 
his baggage behind, and his wife and children ; not deeming 
it safe to let them go with him, lest the assassins should 
track them and him. Heaven bless him, and forgive me 
any opposition I may have felt or made to him ! " 
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LETTER IX. 



TO WILLIAM LLOYD GAREISON. 

BOCHAKB COTTAOEt HoBEKEATH, ) 

Sunday, Aug. U, 1847. > 
DsAji Fbisns: 

It is midnight. I am in my wee liighland attic for the last time ; 
and this is the last letter I i^all date here. Six weeks have I 
worshipped the Author of my being in this little room, in writing an 
account of my ezperi^ice in human existence. There is littLe that 
is uncommon or striking in that experience. I have figured but 
little in deeds, or with persons, that are counted great. My spirit 
has indeed been tempest-tossed and driven ; it has been outraged ; 
not by personal ill-will or treatment, for I have received ten thou- 
sand acts of kindness from my fellow-beings, to one of unkindness, 
and I cannot put my hand on one and say. Thou art my personal 
enemy, further than thou art the enemy of man ; but from what has 
been imposed on me by men, ignorantly, and from regard for ihy 
welfEure, as God and religion. These have haunted me like ghosts, 
like frightful spectres, from the hidden places of eternity, and unseen 
by me; and what is caUed God has been watching my course^ 
without one feeling of sympathy with the joyous, buoyant spirit 
that lived within me. I have had some experience with which 
most persons will sympathize. In my theological speculations and 
revolution, many whom I dearly love and respect will feel only 
grief and sorrow ; and the thought of grieving them has been the 
heaviest burden of my spirit while writing the foregoing pages ; for 
I love and cherish them, and am sorry to vex them. Though they 
may repudiate, with horror, my views of what they call God, inspi- 
ration, Bible, prayer, religion, worship ; yet if they can allow me a 
place in their affections and kindly sympathies, these will still cheer 
my pathway down into the future. If not, my heart shall be still ; 
31 
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not a fBeling of complaiiit or unkiadneis shall liarbor there towards 
them ; and I will wait till we meet where perfect union in affectum 
and sympathy can consist with widely different and opposing 
opinions of the head. 

«The cry of Pantheism, Infidelity and Atheism may be raised 
against me. I haye l<mg been used to them. They are harmless, 
haying as litde power to annoy my sinrit as they haye to conyince 
my reason. They are utterly powerless with m% whether nsed as . 
terms of reproach or as arguments. Sustained by an inward con- 
sdousness of wishing to subserre the purposes of human redemp- 
tion, by exposing the pollutions and horron of a fslse God and a 
false religion, that riot in human angnish, tears and blood, and by 
ealling attention to a religion of loye, forgiyeness, self-saezifice, 
liberty and peace, and to a Qod who is the Just and loying Father 
of ihe human fiunily, and who rejoices to see his children returning 
good for eyil, and contending fbr the right to suffer and die rather 
than to inflict suffisring and death on others ; it is not in the power 
of reproachfiil epithets to yez my heart or conyince my reason. 

*« I am certainly an infldel to a war-making, slaye-holding and 
man-oppressing refigion ; I am certainly an atheist to a God with 
whose nature slarery or war eyer was or eyer can be reconciled. 
That Gk>d, who im justice and loye, made me so. That there is such, 
a God, who has a personal existence aside from man and the yisible 
uniyerse, who has made Mth in his being an essential element of 
human nature, and who is to be loyed, honored and worshipped by 
men in feelings and deeds of loye, forgiyeness, gentleness, justice and 
^goodness toward one another, I can no more doubt, than I can 
doubt my own existence. That the essential spirit and principles 
of Christianity are true, I can no more doubt, than I can doubt 
the existence of God or man, and my belief in them is entirely 
independent of the character of Christ or the apostles. 

" While I must be responsible for my own principles and acts, I 
can receiye nothing as true on t^ie authority of any thing in the 
uniyerse, a reception or rejection of which inyolyes blame, and 
which refers to right or wrong in practice. I can receiye nothing as 
truth, and from God, which conflicts with the ioiown laws and fkcts 
of my physical, social and spiritual natnre, and of the material 
uniyerse. Whateyer has been said ^ done by men of the past, no 
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matter what may hare been their pretenaioiis to diyine mspixation, 
nor what they said or did, must be subjected to the laws and facts 
of my being, and can be receiyed as true and right only so far as 
they accord with these self-evident truths and facts. I can receiye 
nothing as from a Ood ttf justice and love which teaches that I 
may rightfully feed, clothe and house «iyself by starving, denuding 
and unhousing others ; that I may rise and prosper by trampling 
down and cheating others; that I may be free by enslaving others ; 
that I may see and hear by making others blind and deaf; that I 
may grow rich by making others poor; that I may be happy by 
making others miserable ; that I may live by killing others. Such 
teachings^ through whatever channels they may come, and by what- 
ever authority enforced, I reject. Truth can be received on no 
authority out of itself; to receive truth on its own authority, it 
mu8{ be seen and fdt to be truth. Authority opposed to fact is 
contemptible ; the past arrayed against the present, objects of faith 
against objects of sight, the spiritual against the actual, the abstract 
against the concrete, eternity against time, God against love, mercy, 
justice and humanity, can never be received as truth and rig^t, on 
any authority, while ** each one must give an account of himself to- 
God for all the deeds done in the body." If what men worship as 
God be opposed to the self-evident truths and facts of human 
existence, and to the relations and duties of man to man, then they 
may be sure their God. is a nonentity, and in suatainiag his domin- 
ion and worship, they victimise themselves to a phantom. The 
sooner men cease to love and worship such a chimera, which only 
serves to sanctify whatever evil practices they see fit to pursue, and 
attend to the practical affairs of the world, that involve the physical* 
social, mental and moral welfare of the human race, the better for 
all concerned. For myself, I would spend whatever remains of life 
to me, in efforts to bring myself and my fellow-beings into obedi- 
ence to the laws of our being ; and in this .way, I shall pray to 
God, ** Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven ; " and in this way I shall seek to make " the kingdom of 
heaven " a practical reality ; for in proportion as men conform to 
the laws of physical, social and spiritual health and life, is the 
kingdom or government of God come unto them ; and it will be a 
practical, living truth among men, that ** the Lord God omnipotent 
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reigneth. These laws and penalties, these causes and effects, are, 
like their Author, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever ; and He 
never did and never will alter, repeal or suspend them, while the 
nature, relations and obligations of man remain the same. 

" It is nearly daylight. This has been a night of feeling and 
reflection. It is my last in Scotland. I love her mountains, her 
lochs, and her people. Like Italy, Scotia is classic groimd. I have 
battled here for liberty, and human brotherhood, and peace, over 
two years. In this family I have had my home, and all its mem- 
bers have been to me all of affection, kindness and confidence, that 
man can be to man. I love to grapple with the granite character 
of her people, as I do with the granite mountains of Scotland. The 
Scotch are a noble people, and are destined, I hope, to act as 
conspicuous a part in overturning, by the might of love and truth, the 
kingdom of violence and blood, as they did in days of old, in 
resisting ^and overturning the spiritual despotisms which then 
bestrode the world. 

" But I will stop, bathe, and call up the family, and be ready, in 
three hours* time, to leave this romantic spot, and the noble spirits 
that inhabit here. I will only add, that I arrived here yesterday 
from Liverpool. I thought, and the family thought, I had left 
them, to meet here no more; but having two or three days of 
leisure in Liverpool, I concluded to visit my home in Scotland once 
more. So I took the steamer and came down Friday night, to 
return a^ain to-morrow night. I will give in this some extracts 
from my journal, ^ving an account of my first and last visit to Dub- 
lin, my last to London, to Sheffield, Ben Rhydding, Glasgow, and 
Roseneath, and of my departure, which is to be on Thursday next, 
the 19th. 



Sheffield, February 14, 1847. 
*« What a changing world ! On the night of Jan. 23d, at 12 
o'clock, I went to bed a strong, and, as I thought, a well man. The 
next morning, I could not lift my head from miy pillow without 
fainting. I was attacked with fever about two in the night, and in 
a few hours my strength was reduced to infantile weakness. It was 
Sunday mom, and I had an appointment at Huddersfield on Mon- 
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day. M. B. went to H. and recalled the appointment. Here I have 
been in my chamber ever since, under the care and nursing of M. 
and R. B., weak and helpless. Threw off the fever in thirty hours, 
by water-cure, but am left weak, thpugh free from pain, I haye 
sorely taxed my constitution the past four months. 

•« Have just been reading, in the * Nation,* a letter from a priest 
to James Haughton, condemning him for his Anti-Slarery. I wish 
the priest had a tithe of the honesty of J. H. But the priest gen- 
erally blights the man, and one becomes something less than a man 
who becomes a priest. Yet the Irish cannot be reached except 
through the priesthood ; for which Father Mathew thanks God. I 
don't, and sure I am that no priesthood. Catholic or Protestant, will 
ever allow the people to be reached, except through them, if they 
can Kelp it ; and then only in a way to confirm and perpetuate their 
despotism over the souls and purses of their vassals. Protestant 
priests had rather the Irish should remain in their ignorance and 
degradation, than that they should be raised up by Catholic priests. 
The bigotry of Protestants is most disgusting, because opposed to 
their principles. Catholic priests are open and above board in their 
bigotry ; and though it is deep and malignant, it is so manifest, that 
all can shun it if they dare. I wish all sects were blown to the 
moon ; though I should be sorry to have them stop there, or, indeed, 
in any planet, for they would only convert them into arenas of 
hatred and bloodshed. I would rather they might be cast out 
of all abodes, and left to fall, down, down, not nine days, but for 
ever. 

** The bells are ringing and chiming to teU the people what to 
do. I shall not heed them. I would not, if I could, leave my 
room. I have performed religion (not Christianity, that can *t be 
performed, it must be lived) by sound of bells long enough for one 
life. I '11 no more of it. It is powerless to sustain my spirit in the 
hour of trial. I want something more spiritual, more humane, more 
divine. 

<* Nothing can exceed the kindness and sympathy of M. and K. 
B. to me in my sickness. I can never express to them my deep 
gratitude. They have their reward. * I was a stranger, and they 
took me in ; sick, and they ministered unto me.' " 
31* 
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Bb Vesbet LoDaE, keab Bublik, Feb. 23, 1847. 

** Left Sheffield on the 20th, after four weekis' confinement, and 
went to Ben Rhyddlng Water Cure Establishment, accompanied by 
M. B., to take care of me. Had not been in the street since I was 
taken down. The doctor, Bischanick, would not take me in ; said 
if I valued my life, I should go to London, and put myself under the 
best medical and surgical adyice in the kingdom. I turned my back 
on all doctors, and came to this place to get a room, and apply the 
water-cure under my own directions. I arrived here from Liver- 
pool, by the Lron Buke, this morning, at six. Took a car and came 
to this place, the house of James H. and Ann Webb. Am exhaust- 
ed by the journey. Shall stay here, and at R. and A. Allen's and 
R. B. Webb's a few weeks, and see if I can 't cure myself by cold 
water. I have often found a kind and hearty welcome in this family. 

" I never had an attack of fever before to lay me up. I don 't 
know how to be sick and be nursed. I never took ten shillings' 
worth of medicine in my life. I know not that a particle of calomel 
ever entered my system. Never till 1843 was I under a doctor's 
care. I hate to be sick and trouble people. I ^cannot endure to 
have people distressed about me. I can bear up under my own 
•ufferings, but it never helps me any to have others made miserable 
by my pains. It always made me wretched to see others grieving 
over the state of my soul or my body. If I cannot take care of 
them, so long as I can stir about, who can ? When I can no longer 
take care of myself I think it woidd be pleasanter to die than to 
live. ♦ To die then would be gain,' for I am sure that to live, and 
be a burden and vexation to others, could not be Christ ; L e., 
advantageous to the cause of truth and humanity. 

** I have thus far lived an active, temperate, virtuous, hardy life, 
for tl^e most part. Buring the past twenty years, I have not used a 
particle of tobacco or alcohol, in any shape; nor of tea, coffee, 
chocolate, or any narcotic drinks; nor indeed any warm or hot 
drinks, of any kind. Gold water, and that alone, has been my 
beverage, summer and winter, morning, noon and night. Why, 
then, should I be sick ? I do not believe God has had any thing 
more to do with my sickness than he would with my death, if I 
should cut my throat. He indeed put me under certain laws, that 
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are * holy, just and good ' ; but I have Tiolated the laws of health, 
and the * wages of sin is death/ So have I found it ; but the * gift 
of iGrod/ as the reward of obedience to thqse laws, is * eternal life/ I 
dare not think or speak of submission to Providence as a source of 
consolation. I put out my eyes, and am blind ; I blow out my brains, 
and am dead. What had God to do in depriving me of sight and of 
life ? As much as he had to do with my present sickness, and as much 
as he ever had to do with the death of children who die by disease 
communicated to them by their parents, before or after birth. The 
simple fact is, I have sinned, and have found it true, that * the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.' I violated the laws of health, and was 
cast into hell, but I am now slowly rising out of it." 

Dublin, April 9, 1847. 
♦* In two hours I go, by the steamer Vanguard, to Glasgow. I 
have been here over six weeks, and am restored, without going to 
the best « medical advice in the kingdom.' Indeed, I think I have ; 
for I have been to myself, and I think I am my own best physician. 
1 have not taken one particle of drugs ; only applied water inter- 
nally and externally. I have been often tp the different soup 
kitchens in Dublin, to see the multitudes of starving and ragged 
people that gather about th^m once a day, to get a supply. It is 
said three millions of the Irish are at this moment receiving their 
only support from governmental charity. Had I been a brother 
beloved, I could not have received more prompt, more kind and 
heart-cheering attention from the Aliens, the flaughtons, and 
Webbs, in my sickness. May they have their reward ! " 

BowLiNO Bat, Wednesday, June 80, 1847. 

" Came here from Glasgow to have a parting visit with John 
Murray and family. I am now at their house on the banks of the 
Clyde. John Murray and William Smeale have done more for the 
Airti-Slavery cause in America than any two men in Scotland. 
They are the Secretaries of the Glasgow A. S. Society. They have 
their rich reward in the consciousness of feeling for those in bonds 
as bound with them, which they have done for many years. 

« Before I came from Glasgow to-day, went with my little high- 
land playmate, Catherine Paton Anderson, to an artist, and had a 
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inropjiM of her and myself taken, both in one jnctnie. It is a pic- 
ture that I lore to look upon, and I had rather be there with that 
ehild, than in a picture with an empire on which the bvoi never sets 
at my feet Hie child is cuddled up by my aide — a position of her 
own choosing. The artist was arranging his machine to get the 
focus ; she was a little firig^tened, and seized my hand and drew my 
ann around her, and leaned her head against my bosom, as if noth- 
ing could hurt her thus protected. It has been her favorite position, 
as we rested on the heather, in our rambles over the highlands 
and by Gare Loch and Loch Long. As she was in that position, 
the impression was taken.** * 

Dun Akbeck, 5, P. M. 
** I am on a high mount, that rises up behind the dwelling of 
John Murray. I have often been here, to look down upon the 
Clyde, and its sweet and busy valley. It is a bright day. Here J. 
M. and myself are lying on the green grass, and looking down upon 
the busy scene below us. We are talking over our past intercourse. 
It has been free, and pleasant, and profitable, and only so, to me. J. 
M. is sixty years old ; I am fifty, lacking two months. Ten years 
more will probably see us both in the spirit land. I shall never ascend 
this mount again. We are on the peak of it. I am sad, thinking this 
to be my last walk with J. M., who is to me, indeed, a brother 
beloved. His Anti-Slavery life would make a volume of thrilling 
interest. Faithful and true has he beeii to the oppressed in Scotland 
and in the West Indies for thirty years. We have mingled hearts 
on this mount for the last tinie, and must now go down." 

Dublin, October 26, 1842. 
**l left Liverpool in the steamer Ballinasloe, at 2, P. H., for this 
place, 120 miles across the Irish Channel. Our steamer was tossed 
about Hie channel, by a tempest, Tuesday night, Wednesday and 
Wednesday night, till about three in the morning, when we came 
to anchor by the quay in Dublin. For hours it was doubtful 
whether we were to enter the LifFey in safety, or be dashed to pieces 
on Holyhead. 
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" Early this morn came with bag and baggage to 160 Bnmswick 
street. Rang the bell, and the door was opened. < Is R. D. W. at 
home } * * He is,' was the answer. * Ask him to step to the door.' 
In a few minutes, a man came running to the door. • Is this R. D. 
W. ? ' • That is my name,' said he. ♦ I am what is left of H. C. 
W.' I had been sea-sick 22 days, and was greatly reduced. He 
seized me by the hand, and said, * Come in, come in ; we were 
expecting you ; you are welcome.' He took in my baggage, led 
the way up to the parlor, and there introduced me to H. W., his 
wife, and their children. Such a reception was a balm to my 
weary .and tempest-tossed body and spirit. 

**In due time, my pockets were opened, and letters, papers, 
pamphlets and friendly tokens from America were distributed. 
The letters were devoured by R. D. W. Letters from friends are 
his meat, drink and sleep, I should judge. 

**liiy first eyening in Dublin was spent in the celebration of 
Richie's seyenth birthday (youngest son of R. D. and H. W). The 
rest t^ok tea for supper ; I had cold water. I was called on to giye 
my reasons for taking water. I gave them ; but all were against 
me. At the table, I told the children of the cold water armies in 
America. I had a happy time with them, being admitted at once 
to their sympathies and confidence, as if I had been an old acquaint- 
ance. R. A. and J. H. called and welcomed me to their hearts and 
their homes." 

Dublin, Monday, July 26, 1847. 
<* I am sitting here by my little stand, in a room in which I haye 
kept my things and slept, off and on, since October 26th, 1842. I 
have spent my last night in this pleasant and hospitable home of R. 
D. and H. Webb. The families of T. and M. "Webb, and of J. H. 
and A. Webb, — brothers of R. D. W., — and of R. and A. Allen, 
and J. Haughton, of this city, have been homes to me, as from time 
to time, I have been here the past five years. During the past 
three days, I have visited and taken final leave of these Mends. I 
cannot think of their affectionate kindness without deep emotion. 
If the love of one grateful heart could make them blessed, then 
would they be blessed. I have spoken my passage to Liverpool, to 
Btirt at seven. It is now five, P. M. 
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<* This Is the fiv9t loom I slept in, in Ireland. It is the last I 
hsTe spent many happy and profitable hours here, and in the ad- 
joining parlor, with IL D. and H. W. and their children, and other 
friends. I hare had much intercourse with R. B. W« since I land- 
ed in this kingdom. He has printed for me 7,500 copies of * A Kiss 
for a Blow.' One thonsapd copies of a book entitled, ' Defensiye 
War proTed to be a Denial of Christianity, and the GoTenmient of 
God;' 750 copies of < Six Months at Graefenberg;' containing my 
experience in the Water Cure for diseased lungs ; and more than 
50,000 Tracts on War and Slayery. I have trusted to him whatever 
I had to trust to any man, and he has dealt by me most generously 
and justly, as a man of business ; and with unceasing confidence 
and kindneee as a friend. So have all the members of his £amily. 
It is very painful to part with friends so deservedly dear as are R. D. 
and H. W., and all my other intimate friends of this city. My me- 
morial of them will be pleasant, and only pleasant, while earth is my 
home. I have wandered to-day aU over the house, and the printing 
office, and the premises. I shall visit them no more. I will now go 
chat with the family and other friends a little while, and then I 
will go on my way." 

Half-past 7 o'clock, Monday evening. 

" I am on the deck of the steamer Boyal William, passing down 
the Liffey. Took leave of the fanuly and friends, at half-past six, 
and came to the steamer, accompanied by K. D. W. ; my baggage 
all packed to cross the Atlantic I am to go from Liverpool by the 
Caledonia, August 19. At seven, I took leave of R. D. W., who is to 
meet me at Liverpool. I am now passing the Pigeon House 
Light House, and entering the broad and beautiful bay of Dublin ; 
Black Rock, Salt Kill, Kingston, town and harbor, Dalkey and Kil- 
liny Hills are dimly seen on the right ; Clontarf and Howth on the 
left. Dublin la fading trom my vision, behind us. Night is settling 
down, and wrapping aU this familiar and endeared bay and its 
shores in obscurity. Farewell to thee, DubUn, home of endeared 
friends ; I shall see thee no more ! " 

MuswELL Hill, London, July 29, 1847. 
<* I am in my chamber at the home of W. H. Ashurst. Arose this 
morning at Six o'clock, took a bath in an adjoining room, then had a 
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pleasant walk in the garden ; then hreakf aated on hoiled eggs, and 
bread and butter and cold water, a common breakfast with me ; and 
then I went to my chamber to write. My window looks out to the 
south upon a smooth green lawn ; in the four comers of which stand 
three tall and wide-speading oaks, and one cypress. The garden is 
full of gooseberries, flowers, currents, and beautiful walks extend all 
around. There cannot be a lovelier spot. I told Mrs. A. that people 
had nothing to do but to be loving and good in such a scene. She 
said that the hiiman passions were as strong and turbulent here as 
in the city. I can hardly believe it. The sparrows and all the little 
birds are now on the lawn, and in the thick shrubbery, chirping, 
singing, hopping about, bobbing, bowing, twittering and chattering 
to one another. They are in great glory. My window is up, and 
the music of the birds and the perfiimery of the flowers float into 
my room, and encircle me with all that is pure, gentle and loving. 
How can man ever be unkind and cruel, with this universe of beau- 
ty, gentleness and goodness around him. 

«* I came here from Birmingham yesterday, and am to spend a 
week in London and in the vicinity. I am just outside of London, 
in the parish of Homsey. Near by me is the great city, with its 
two millions of human beings. I have spent many happy hours in 
that wilderness of houses. All the passions that agitate human bo- 
soms there shoot forth ; some in all their roughness and foulness, 
and some in all their freshness and beauty. London is a miniature 
representation of the human race. I have greatly enjoyed myself in 
this i^ot, and been blessed in my acquaintance with this intelligent 
fianily. I have met few pera<Mis in England, who understand its 
social state, who see its evils and the remedy, more clearly than 
Mr. A. His views of man and his relations are truly enlightened 
and liberal, and he has been and will be an agent of great good to 
this kingdom^ by sustaining and diffusing just views of human 
rights an^ong the people.'' 

FiTZBOY Pabx, High-Gate, London, > 
Saturday, July 31, 1847. ) 
« Came here to meet a company of children, to celebrate the Urth- 
day of a grand-daughter of Southard Smith« WilUam and Mlury 
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Howitt, Hans Christian Anderson, fhe Deniah writer of stories for 
children ; R. H. Home, author of Oxipn ; Mrs. Milyard, called the 
Silver Pen, a writer for Douglas Jerrold's paper, and several others, 
are present. We are all gathered under some wide-spreading beech 
trees, taking refreshments. It is a beautiful spot. It is the children's 
party, and we are all children together ; I wish I could always be a 
child, in spirit. I am sure the child in me is the best part of me. 
I think it is the best part of every body, and the only part worth 
saving. But it is the aim of religion and social institutions to edu- 
cate childhood out of us. 

*< There, I have been playing < the affected lady and gentleman ' 
with the children, and we performed the characters very finely ; and I 
wish all aiSected gentlemen and ladies could have seen themselves 
in us. I think they would have been heartily disgusted with their 
silly affectation. We have had another game, of taking and rescu- 
ing prisoners. Tlds game required running and activity. W. and 
M. Howitt, Silver Fen, and all the other children engaged in it, heart 
and souL I was greatly delighted with little Maggie Howitt, about 
four years old, who attached herself to my party, and played 
bravely. Maggie is a lovely spirit, and intelligent as she is lovely. 
The party was made by the Misses Gillies, who live in a cottage on 
the border of the Park. This has been a pleasant and joyous party. 
William and Mary Howitt, and all the rest of us, have lived out 
childhood to-day, and run, romped, laughed and shouted out our 
buoyant and happy spirits, as only such spirits can.* 



* Th« foUowing Ubm were p«iiMd at ovr meny-maklng, by Haiit ChrtotUm Aif 
Atnon, dated ** Fitsyoj Fark, Higtagate, London, July 81« 18i7 '* : — 

TO MIB8 QILLIES. 
Of lovely ehUdren, tlile gay, alnglng tlurong. 

The eammer rerdare, and the ean-bright sky, • 
Forget I not ; *twill forth, some day, hi song, 

BecauM the beautifol can nerer die 1 
I shall remember well thy gentle eyea, 
And in bright light the pictnre ivlU arise. 

H. C. AJIDEBSON. 

A loving, sensltiye, shrinking spirit IsH. C. Anderson^s ; fhll of the gentle, kind, 
and sympathetic, bat baring none of the daring, Joyous and actire. Too sensltiye 
and sbflnlUng for earth. 
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MmBWXLL Hill, Sunday, Aitguit 1, 1847. 

•( James H. Webb, of DubUn, Douglas Jerrold, Joseph Mazzeni, 
Bobert Owen, and'otbers, came out from the city- to spend the day. 
The day has been fine, sun bright and air pure, and creation smil- 
ing. We gathered into a conyentlpn, or council, under a magnifi- 
cent ^ech tree, in £ront of the house. There we lay on the soft, 
green grass, in the shade, and settled the affairs of mankind. 

** K0BE&7 OwBN is a character, and has made his name known in 
the world, by his efforts to systematize and carry out the princi- 
ples of Socialism. I never saw him before. I haye tried to get at 
his principles and plans from himself. If I understand them, they 
seem to me utterly unfounded in reason, and impractioable. The 
dogma that * man is the creature of circumstances, and therefore 
irresponsible,' seems to me a setf-eyident falsehood. This underlies 
all Owen's plans of social progress. Then, he says, eyery member 
of society ought to have a military education. He would haye the 
most destructiye .weapons inyented, and all the people skilled in 
using them. He counts the indiyidual nothing, and society every 
thing. The man is for the social organization, rather than the 
organization for man. He would regenerate the indiyidual through 
a pure and right society, rather than create a pure society by regene- 
rating the individuals of which it is composed. He would purify the 
parts by means of the whole, rather than the whole by means of 
the parts. He speoks with confidence of his plans. * I have that all 
fixed and settled,' is his answer to every question. He speaks to 
the world as a general does to his army, and says, *By kingdoms, 
right about face.' But Robert Owen is like a horse in a null ; he 
ever travels in a circle. He seems a kind-hearted man, and a well- 
wisher of his kind. He has just been up in one of the Boroughs of 
London as a candidate for Parliament. He issued an address to the 
electors, giving his views of government. In it he asserts the duty 
of government to give all the people a military education. His 
scheme can never succeed ; if for no other reasons than these, he 
makes man an appendage to institutions, and merges individual 
man in the social organization, and discards all personal responai- 
biUty. 

**It is- a singular fact, that Robert Owen and the Calvinistic 
clergy exactly agree in their fundamental principles of moral phi- 
32 
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Itmopkf, H* HtfB, man is 'the cswtare of drcuinstances ; ' they 
■ay Um Mint when they aaaert, that men are bom ainneis ; he Bays, 
>m #n ia not reqionaible for being a sinner; ' they say the same, 
when tiMy declare, that men are sumera by nature, and are not re- 
•poaaible for being 00. He denies that jiiBtice and eqnitj are immu- 
t^ble# but holda that they change with time, place, and cirenm- 
stance; they Maert the same, when they affinn, that what wa9 
Jnstioe and equity in Mosea, Joahua and Gideon, in. destioyii^ the 
Canaanitas, and killing ahildren fin' the aina of paxenta, would be 
Injuatioe, xobberjr and murder now, and when they aaaert, aa Hiey 
do, that what ia juet to-day may be unjnat to-moxiow, and what is 
wrong now may be right hereafter. What Owen calls God, is a 
prograaaiTe Being, and changes with changing drcnmstancea ; 
80, the Being worahipped aa God, by what is called Chxiatendom, 
waa one thing in the days of Hoses, and another and an opposite 
eharactar in the days of Jesus ; he has one nature in time of peace, 
and an opposite nature in time of war ; he is loye in peace, and 
wrath in war ; he is all forgiveneas and gentLeneas in tune of peace ; 
but let Congress deolare war, and he instantly becomes all revenge, 
cruelty and murder. I think the clergy should puU the beam out of 
their own eye before they ask to be allowed to pull the mote out of 
Robert Owen's. 

** JoBBPH Mazzeni is auotfaor character ; but a very different one 
from Bobert Ow^i. He is a thin, spare man ; his face is all eyes, 
which are black and exceedingly brilliant and glistening, when ex- 
cited. He is an Italian ; was engaged as a leader in the recent 
mOY ement in Italy to vindicate her independence. He fled to avoid 
the &ngB of Austria. Many of his comrades fell victima to her re* 
venge. He found refuge in England, and now bidea his time to 
return and urge on his countrymen to revolution. His correspon- 
dence has ibeen opened by Sir James Graham, at the instigation of 
Austria, with a view to detect his accomplices ; but £at this base 
treachery, Sir James has been rebuked by the universal British 
nation. Have had some talk with him about Italy. He says, * The 
power of Austria must soon be broken in that country, and that the 
Pope must assume the reins and give the people a free constitutional 
government, or the Pope will be dethroned.' Of this result, at no 
distant day, theze can be no doubt. The reign of might and titlea 
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draws to a close in Burope. Mazzeni goes for an armed revohxtion ; 
he says, * there is no other way for the people to throw off the incu- 
bus of aristocratic institutions/ His hatred of Austria is deep and 
bitter. He is an enthusiastic, intelligent, and interecrting man, and 
will yet be heard of in Italy. 

" DonoLAS Jebbold is an original, fine character. His large, kind- 
ling light eyes, his open, speaking countenance, sparkling wit, bril- 
liant intdlect, and his person small and uncouth, almost to de- 
formity, inyariably attract attention. He is fitful, often morose, 
<^oleric and misanthropic, apparently. Appears like one who is 
nervously irritable, and who has suffered bodily and mentally. One 
ean fancy they see in him a portion of the inimitable Caudle, (hxis- 
band and wife,) and the author of St. James and St. Giles. By 
his innate power, he arose from great destitution, and is n6w %he 
joumalist of Britain. He has taken a leading part in our free dis- 
cussions to-day as we lay on the grass. I walked to Islington wit& 
J. "W. Webb — came back and found ail gone, except MaaEseni. He 
is in the parlor, giving lessons in Italian. This has been a pleasant 
day, and we have consecrated it to Him, to whom all days are 
alike. 

** God is a spirit, and we have this day wonhippad him in l^irit 
and in truth, under the dome of the deep blue sicy.'* 

EpPING FoEEST, NBAS LoOT)OJT, \ 

Monday, Aug. 2, 1847. J 
** At 9 o'clock, this morning, I started in Mrs. A.'s pony chaise 
from Muswell Hill, rode over to Clapton, and called on W. and M. 
Howitt. Found them all prepared for a ride to Epping Forest, to 
spend the day. I took little Maggie Howitt and her brother Chcurl- 
ton in my chaise, aiid the rest of the family took a fly, and off we 
came in high glee. We are now about ten miles from London* 
Epping Forest once covered ifiany miles, and was a royal himting 
ground, where kings and queens pursued foxes and deer, in com- 
pany with their royal hounds. It was mainly a forest of beech. 
The trees are now, for the most part, cut down. Here and there are 
places of several acres, where the original forest trees hie standing ; 
and noble woods they are. As we came along, we stopped at 
Queen Elizabeth's Hunting Lodge ; now standing as it was iu 3ier 
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day, and wliere, when wearied in tihe chase, the used to rest, and 
lefresh herself and suite. Oyer these grounds, royalty and aiisto- 
eracy haye recreated themselyes, and shown their dignity and glory, 
by running with dogs after hares^ foxes and deer. 

<* This is little Maggie's eighth birth-day. We all came here to 
cdebrate that, to her and to the world, important eyent ; for the 
birth of a human being is important to the affairs of mankind. It is 
Maggie's party; and she has the selection and the management 
of it. The party is composed of W. and M. Howitt, and their four 
children, with one other person besides myself. We are all lying 
on the soft, green grass, under some magnificent beech t^ees. A 
plentiful dinner of cold roast beef^ bread, cherry pie, and Maggie's 
birth-day plum-pudding was brought along. M. Howitt opened 
and spread it out„ and we haye the green earth for our table and 
our S0&. We haye all partaken, especially of Maggie's plum-pud- 
ding, and wished her a pure, bright, joyous progress through her 
eardily being. She is an affectionate, bright and self-forgetting 
child. May the noon and eyening of her life be clear and joyous as 
the mom I We haye finished our dinner, and are now stretched out 
on the grass, looking up into the glorious tree-tops, and talking oyer 
the origin and progress of Anti-Slayery in America ; the prominent 
persons in that enterprise; the obstacles it has encountered in 
Church and State ; and the certainty of a triumphant issue. The 
Howitts are perfectly acquainted with the moyement there, and 
haye done much to show to Europe the nature of that slaye-holdin^ 
Republic. Now Wm. Howitt is relating some scenes which he has 
witnessed in his trayels in England, and on the Continent. He has 
a great gift at telling a spirited and thrilling story. I doubt if 
W. and M. H. could appear any where to greater adyantage than 
in such a family group, and in such a spot ; though they are attrac- 
tiye and instructiye in all circles and places. They can be children 
without being childish. Children are neyer childish. But I must 
leaye.this sweet spot, and return to the city." 

Ben Rhyddino, Augxist 9, 1847. 
** It is fiye o'clock in the morning ; I am at the Ben Bhydding and 
Wharfdale Water-Cure Establishment, under the care of Dr. Wil- 
liam McLeod. Came here Saturday, the 7th, to take final leaye of 
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S. P., to whose uistmrnentality I haYe owed my life, sinee landing in 
tiuB kingdom ; wbose lore of Non-Kesistance, Anti-*SlaTecy» and of 
human kind, and whose liberality, haye contributed greatly to what- 
eyer ancoess I may hare had in Europe, in spreading the principles 
of peace and liberty, and of human loye and brotherhood. 

** I arose at half-past fbur this morning, and took a bath. I sit 
by my open window, that looks down into the front yard, where 
swallows, water-wag-tails and sparrows are flitting and hopping 
about. At half-past seyen I leaye, to go on my way. 

** This place is some fifteen miles £r6m Leeds, in the West Biding 
of Ycnrkshire. It is hazdly possible to select a more healthful, 
beautafuly^and cheerful spot in this kingdc«i. £yery thing combines 
to make it a desirable location for a Water Cure Estab&shment. 
Pure water, pure air ; a beautiful and extensiye scenery, up and 
down Whaifdale; a picture of loyeliness on which it is heathful to 
body and mind to look. E. P. is here to spend the season for ^ 
health. H»y it proye a fountain of health to one who has been to 
me a friend in need. Truly, can I say, I was a stranger, and 
she took me in ; I was sick, and she ministered unte me." 

RosENEATK, BcoTLANi), Sunday, > 

Aug. U, 1847, 11 o'clock, A. M. 5 
** By the great stone at Turner's Road, leading i^m Gareloch 
oyer to Loch Long. All the family came oyer here to hold our -fiire- 
weU meeting. We are lying on the heather, around this stone, on 
the western slope that goes down to the shore of Loch Long. We 
toiled oyer the hill imder a hot sun, brii^ing towels for bathing, and 
breed and dieese for a lunch. The sun is bright, the air is clear, 
and we lie here and look down the Clyde, upon Bute, Arran and 
Ailsa Craig, and the mountains to the west and north. The heather 
is blooming sweetly and brightly. My wee darling is having 
'great fun ; letting out her whole soid in merriment. She is indeed 
a strangely interesting child ! So joyous, prompt, determined ; and 
yet BO affSsdionate and reasonable. Thi9 is my last walk with 
her. I shall meet her no more, aft^ a few houn, as a child. She 
is consecrated in my heart. I loye her with all my soul, mind' and 
strength, and haye no apprehension that my Maker sees any wrong 
or seliSshnees in my doing so. Predous child I may she be sayed 
32* 
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from temptation, and be tndoed to a life of pioe obedience to the 
laws under which she exists. Then will she dwell in harmony with 
God and man. Many tames haye we played * hoy,* * take tea,' 
* making calls,' * go to sleep,' * bob and jolly,' around this stone. 

** We are having a fine talk over onr next meeting, which is to 
be in the spirit land. We are asking — What we are ? What we 
shall be ? How we shall feel and think ? What we shall do } 
Shall we know one another ? Shall we^alk oyer our rambles here } 
We are liying in the fixture. We hare taken a trip away &om earth, 
and are now looking 4ibout in the great unseen and unknown, feeling 
after God and Heayen ; trying to find something to reciprocate our 
loye and sympathy, and to fill our social nature. Wo are afl.oat in 
illimitable space ; we search in yain ; when we lay .down our bodies, 
and assume another mode of existence, we may be able to find some- 
thing here that we can see and touch ; but while connected, as we 
now are, with the physical uniyerse, we must serye our God in dis- 
charging the obligations that rest upon us to our fellow-beings, and 
to the world in which we liye. We are now returned to earth, and 
are nestled close together in the body ; looking at one another, and 
feeling that God and Heaven are here in our midst. I say, * I hope 
there will be something td do in that spirit-state ; for it will be but 
a poor heayen to me to sit and gaze in eternal silence, and inactivity, 
unless death changes my nature.' * I think,' says C, * there will be 
enough to do there.' * Well,' said I, « it seems to mefoUy, or some- 
thing worse, to be dead to the present, and liye in the future ; to fly 
away from this world to find something to love supremely ; to turn 
our backs on human beings, and forget all our human relations, 
sympathies, cares and obligations, and wander off in some unknown 
world, to find something to fill our nature, and share our affections. 
We shall find nothing in the universe to fill our soids more entirely, 
more innocently, more usefnlly and happily, than we can here on 
eairth, in the persons of our fellow-beings.' I am certain* these 
present objects fill my nature. Those are by me, who are com- 
petent to absorb my sympathies in theirs. While I believe in a God, 
who exists apart from all create things, I am certain I cannot love 
him, think of him, serve him, and have my being lost in him, in any 
way more perfectly, more usefully, or more acceptably, than by loving 
and serving his eart)ily children, who are bone of my bone and flesh 
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of my flesh. While in this state, I must love and wonhip my 
God, in doing justice, loving mercy, and in acts of kindness and 
honesty to the kindred objects around me. While in the flesh« I 
must loye and seire God as he is manifested in the flesh ; and I do 
not b^eve Christianity requires me to love and worship him in any 
other way. My God must be a/oc^, not a mere idea; a reality t not 
tk phantom; and when told < to seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness/ I can do this now in no other way, except by 
searching out the laws under which I now exist, and in obeying 
them. I do * seek the kingdom of God,* when I study to find out the 
laws of health and life, and obey them. To do this, is to seek the 
* righteousness of God,' in the only practical sense. 

*( < What, then, ;do you mean by " seekiug tt^ kingdom of God 
and his righteousness 'T asks A. * Just what I have said,' I 
answer. « Seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness " 
is my tex.U The Ixne commentary or sermon is : Bise early in the 
morning ; open your window, and let in fresh, pure air ; wash your 
face and hands and body all over, and keep your skin clean, soft 
and smooth ; take out door exercise ; eat only wholesome food, and 
in suitable quantities ; abstain from all alcoholic and narcotic drinks, 
and use cold fresh water; warm yourselves by useful exercise, 
rather than by a fire; in a word, seek to know the laws of physical 
health, and knowing, obey them ; be earnest, be devout, in feeding, 
clothing, and caring for your body, whose health and vigor lie at 
the foundation of your happiness or misery in this state. Then seek 
to know the laws of your social nature, and obey them ; do to 
others as you would have them do to you ; " love your neighbor as 
yourself;" ** forgive as you would be forgiven ; " " overcome evil with 
good; " put away anger, wrath, and revenge, and be- kindly affection- 
ed to all, and tender-hearted ; in a word, apply your mind to search 
out and obey the laws under which you now exist, and then you 
will seek the "kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
things will be added thereto ; " you will find rest and peace to your 
spuL Cease to seek that kingdom in the sky or in the future ; seek 
and fi];id it in present obedience to Ihe laws of eating, drinking, 
clothing and living, and to the obligations subsisting between you 
apd your fellow-bemgs now living around you. 

" * There, what do you say to my sermon ^ ' * Short and practi- 
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cal«' Mjs mie. * Pertaient and tme,' sajs anotber. * Containing 
more tnie dirinity than is preaeh«d in Hie meetiBg-hoases,' aaya 
another. • And not very eondacire to aLeein' says another. 

*<My wee darling is crawling oYer me, pnliSng np heatber, 
now in Inll bloom, and corering me with it. I gire ker a gentle 
pushy and away she tumbles upon the soft heather, rolling oyer and 
over, in great glee ; then she jumps up and comes at me wifth more 
heather ; and all this time I scribble and talk with the rest, and our 
talk is of God, his kingdom and glory ; and I insist that I amsedL- 
ing that kingdom of xntnty, fA lore, goodness and wisdom, in 
entering into the sympathies and amusements of this child ; and 
that I worship the true and living God more acceptably in ming- 
ling my lieelings with hers, to make her pure, good and happy, than 
I should if I were singing, praying, preaching, and performing what 
is called cQyine sendee in York CathedraL 

**It is pleasant to sit here, amid this scenery, and talk oyer these 
matters with kindred spirits. We have just yoted, unammoui^y, 
that what is called the church is one of the greatest hindrances to 
the progress of righteousness. Let the clergy preach that heayen 
is character, and that hell is ditto ; let them show that loye, purity, 
forgiyeness, justice, honesty, make heaven, and their oppontes, hell ; 
and then they may do some good ; neyer till then. What is called 
God by Christendom, as well as by Heathendom, is the great, 
leading obstacle to the adyancement of the empire of loye, truth, 
justice and humanity. For this Being, to whom men pray, sing, 
build cathedrals and temples, and perform pompous and costly rites 
and cer^nonies, incites his worshippers to perpetrate all the robbe- 
ries, murders and crimes essential to the existence of war and 
slavery. There is no difference in the spirit of what is called God 
by misnamed Christians and heathens. Neither has any analogy, 
in spirit, to Him whose nature is love and justice. 

" The spirit that hovers over this scene is the spirit of heaven ; 
my heart is a mirror, in which these lochs, glens and mountains are 
reflected. How true, that the appearance Of this world is as the 
mirror in which it is seen. Seen through the medium of a dark, 
discontented, unreconciled spirit, how dark and horrible is the 
image ! But when reflected from the beautiful mirror of a bright, 
loving, forgiving, joyous sfnrit^ how divine it is ! How like para* 
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due I Itia bearen to me to see this world through the medium of 
the affection I feel towards the child whose head reposes on my 
bosom, and whose merry laugh is this moment delighting us all. 
But we must go down, and I leaye this dear familiar spot for erer." 

Monday, 6 o'clock, P. M., Aug. 16, ia47. 

*< I am on the quay, or whan^ at Greenock, sitting on a bench 
under a shed, near the Custom House. A vast multitttde is around 
me. It is estimated that 50,000 men, women and children, came 
down from Glasgow to-day, and are scattered about on the banks of 
Clyde, to see and welcome the Queen, who was to hare been here 
early in the forenoon from London, on a tour through Scotland. It 
is now 6, P. M., and no Queen has yet appeared. The sun is 
intensely hot, and the air full of dust and soot. What has the 
Queen done for these people to feed, clothe, educate and improTe 
their condition, physically, inteUectually or morally ? Nothing — 
absolutely nothing; but, on the contrary, she takes from their 
earnings millions of money annually to supply her own wants, and 
those of her husband and children. Now, these people haye left 
their labor, put themselyes to great expense and trouble, to come 
down here to do homage to her for despoiling them. What spirit 
can keep these people here, under this broiling sun» in htuige^^ 
thirst, dust and weariness, for such an object ? 

« But kings and queens can outrage and disappoint the people 
with impunity. It is the peofde who are to wait on majesty ; not 
majesty on the peoples Human beings are for sceptres- and crowns, 
not crowns, sceptres and thrones for human beings. Man is sup-* 
posed to be for goyemment, not gOTomment for man. No matter 
what becomes of men, women and children ; royalty must be stall* 
fed and fattened, though the people starve. God^ they say, makes 
governments, and makes them his special care, and authorises 
kings and queens, govemment-nuLkexs and managers, to ismiolate 
any number of human victims on the altar of government. It is 
instructive to At here, and look upon the countenances of those who 
surround me. They look and act as if they were sent into the wvM-ld 
to be appendages to jewels and crowns. They look eager, jaded, 
sharp, vexed, disappointed ; as if it was a sorry business to wait on 
majesty. They are not here to do homage to the human being, the 
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woric of Qod ; bat to the woik of tho jewdler, tke tailor, and Par- 
liament. 

** I could see the Qseen and her retinue^ if I womld stay a 
few hotus; bnt I never did and nerer wish to see her. I have 
no admiration to throw away up<m royalty or aristocracy. I long 
to see them made contemptible, and tmst they will be ere long. 
Their day is passed, or passing, and that rapidly. Han is coming 
to be esteemed above titles, stations, wealth. Were but a tithe of 
the money now expended to maintain royalty, to bnHd St. Pauls, 
Westminster Abbeys and Yotk Minsters, and carry on what is 
oaUed religion^ to honer and wcnrship a Being vrhb has no sympathy 
with the physical and social degradation and sufferings of men ; and 
who incites his won^ppers to deeds of plnnder, rapme^ robbery 
and murder, under the forms of monopeily, govenmient, religion, 
^veiy and war, spent in improving the social condition of the 
people, what an amoont of goodness and happiness it would bring 
tothiswoildl 

** I wait here for the steamer to take me to liverpool. The 
throng around is very greet. But as night approaches, and no 
Queen comes, the people am struggting to retufn to iStUagow, 
Many of them wiU make tiie hard pavement or the earth their bed 
to-night. AU to see a Queen! Poor, deluded beings ! " 

Stbaheb Caledonia, Berth 60, > 
Sunday, Aug. 29, 1«47, 2, P. M. 5 

** Left Liverpool Aiq;uBt 19, ten days ago, to return home, after 
an absence in Europe of live years. Have been confined to my berlSi, 
by sea^nckness, nine days, and am about used up. We made 
Gape Race this morning about six o'clock, and the gaiety of the 
passengers found vent in cheers and other outward demonstrations. 
We have had a smooth and easy passage, so they say ; to me it has 
been any thing but comlbfrtable. We are now some 400 mfles 
from Halifax, and about 1000 from Boston. 

" To-day the bell was rung by one of the men all over the 
steamer, and proclamation was made that ' Divine service would be 
performed on deck.' I feel no sympathy with this heathenish 
mummery of reading prayers, singing psahns, and performing 
observances to a Being who, as his own worshix^ers attest, has no 
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oone&to. for the practical affiuis of humaa life. Here are slave- 
holder*, war->iBaker8 mid tipplers, who are gathered together on 
deck, aad axe now g«»e oS into unknown regions to find something 
to loTe and worship as God ; and they think me an impious man 
hecanae I scorn their praying and singing. In imagination, they 
take a flight away from this world to find their Ood, aad having 
found what they are ready to worship as such, they appear before 
him and sing his ^pradses ; make iq>eeche8 to him, tdling him how 
good, wise and great he is, and how they love kirn and honor him ; 
and ask him to bless them, each one in his calling — the slave- 
holder to enslave, the warrior to kill, and the spirit dealer to make 
men drunken; and aiter they have gone through with these forms, 
they come back to the earth, and, with renewed zeal, go to the 
work of stealing, selling, enslaving, hanging, shooting and stabbing 
men. These men, who seem to live by oppressing, robbing and 
killing their follow-beings, are now, in imagination, away on this 
worshipping expedition. My soul, go not thou with them, nor 
enter into their spirit nor their counsels. It is enough for me to 
lie here and listen to their mummery. Doubtless, many are sincere 
and honest in flying away from all human afhirs, to seek a God to 
love and serve. So are the wor8hipx)ers of Juggernaut, as they east 
themselves beneath the wheels of his car ; so are ^the Hindoo 
mothers who throw their children into the Ganges, or into the fire, 
in honor of what they call God. 

** * This is the firstdivine service that has been performed on board 
since we left Liverpool,' said one to^me. * What has all the other 
work been which has be^i done on board? ' I ask. * You would 
not oaU the labor of the captain, the seamen, the cooks and waiters, 
divine service, would y6u i * asked he. * That is most divine which 
contributes most to human health, life and happiness. To keep the 
fires going, to regulate the steam, to spread and furl the sails, to 
steer, to oversee and regulate the ship^ and guard it against dan- 
gers ; to prepare and administer food ; to cleanse the ship and keep 
it from contagion \ to attend to all the matters on which depend the 
lives, the health and comfort of an on board ; are not these more 
necessary, more ennobling, more Christian, more divine, than 
stnging psalms and reading prayers and sermons to God ? ' * True,' 
said he, < our earthly well-being is more dependant on these labors 
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than are ]»rMiehfaig, praying and nngiiig ; but I nerer beaid theae 
called divine worship before*' 'Tou hear them called ao now,' I 
aaid; <for, in my opiniom, the labors, anxietiea, wMtchings and 
respomlbilities of these officers, seamen and waiters, are just as 
much more wor&y to be called divine worship than the Hinging 
and praying, as they are more necessary to the existence and 
welfare of all on board.' <Bat these,' said he, *are not services 
rendeied to God.' * Indeed,' I said, *I think Hbsy are. The de- 
tain and mariners, cooks and waiters, in laboring for onr comfort, 
health and lives, to preserve ns from want, suflering and death, are 
laboring for the true and living Qod more acceptably^ beoanse move 
beneficially, than you are in singing, and reading prayers. - Those 
who. labor most diligently to promote th/e health, purity, happiness 
and life of man, are laboring most devoutly and successfully for Ckkd. 
I know the common notion is, that ateering a ship, oigendering and 
regulating the steam, spreading and reefing sails, producing, cook- 
ing and administeiing food, and supplying the means of healfli, 
happineas and life^ are supposed to have no connection witix God ; 
or, rather, that God cares nothing for services on which human life, 
health and comfort depend, and is pleased only with singing, pray- 
ing, going to meeting, keeping Sabbaths, and such like observances. 
These are thought, by the church and clergy, and by what is called 
Chiistendom, to be God's special concern ; 1^ others are only sec- 
ular affairs, and unworthy divine notice. In their view, human 
service and divine service have no necessary affinity one with the 
other. My answer to all who ^k my attention to such a religion 
is, the Being that men call God, and w(»»hip as such, who yet 
deems those things of little importance on which the health, vigor 
and life of my body depend, I deem unworthy my homage; he has 
nothing to do with my welfare on earth, but lets loose upon me 
and my fellow-beings, govemments and churches, priests and 
politicians, hangmen and warriors, all armed with gaUows, swords, 
handoufiDs, fetters, and instruments of oppression^ torture and death ; 
and I will have nothing to do with him, except to say to him« ' Get 
behind me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me ; ' thine altar and 
thy throne stand in a sea of human Uood and tears ; I will not 
worship at thy shrine, nor acknowledge thy dominion over me. 
The Being who made me» and put me imder these physical and 
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tofiial laws, aad who * sees the sparrow that falls,' has more Might 
in seeing me anxious to proYide myself and my fellow-beings with 
the means of health and life to the body, and thus obeying the laws 
of my being, than in seeing me performing observances that benefit 
no one ; or in hearing me sing, make speeches to him, tell him how 
great, wise, and good he is» and how I love him and long to live near 
him, and then sees me turn away from my prayers and obsenrances, 
and perpetrate slayery, war, and every outrage upon my fellow- 
beings. It is an insult to his goodness and wisdom to suppose that 
God would be pleased with such services, while he contemplates, 
with indifference, from his secret hiding-place, those operations that 
are essential to the physical and social purification and redemption 
of mankind. I reject, as a demon, the Being, by whatever name 
called, who can feel pleased and honored with a psahn, a prayer, 
a sermon, a baptism, a Sabbath, a temple, an organ, or a bell ; 
but looks with a dignified and holy indifference upon the labors of 
those who plough, sow and reap ; who spin, weave and sew ; who 
mount the mast, reef the sails, keep up the steam, stand firm and 
watchful at the helm, and supply the necessaries and comforts of 
human existence. The God of Christianity, who also made my 
body and soul, never perpetrated such folly. 

« This is my fiftieth birth-day. The above have been my reflec- 
tions on what I have, this day, seen and heard of what men call 
< religious exercises.' That kind of inhuman, ghostly religion, I 
helped to carry on, frt)m 1817 up to 1835, more or less earnestly, 
according to the strength of my cpnvictions of duty at that time. 
That religion of observances is now my abhorrence. In proportion 
as any man imbibes the spirit and follows the example of Jesus, he 
must be an enemy to that religion, that stands aloof from those 
things that are essential to the bodies of men, under pretence of caring 
for their souls ; which passes by man, crushed and wounded under 
slavery and war, under pretence of attending to the service of God. 
He that feels the most affection, sympathy and care for men, most 
truly and acceptably loves and worships God. Such are my reflec- 
tions on the day that closes half a century's experience in human 
life. 

<* Ve now are steering for Halifieix, and in a few hours shall, enter 
that beautiful bay. Glad shall I be to get upon dry land once more. 
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The &y ig now drawing to a close ; daikneas is settling over the 
dreary waste. The son has gone down in great glory. The rery 
persons, who hare been p erform ing divine service on deck, are now 
performing their wine-drinking, story-telling, song-singing, in their 
little dining-room. One told me they prayed, that the Lord would 
give the winds and waves .charge concerning ns. I do not believe 
that Ood ever abolishes, alters, or suspends the laws of nature to 
secure safety to any of his creatures. God accomplishes his purpo- 
ses, with regard to men, by the operation of fixed laws. He rules 
by law, and not by caprice ; by unchanging statutes engraven upon 
matter and mind, that are never reversed nor repealed ; and not by 
arbitrary commands, made known by fits and starts, to particular 
individuals in particular ages and nations. The good that has been, 
or is to be wrought out for man in this state, or in any other, has 
been and will be the residt of those laws which God has written on 
the physical, intellectual, social and moral nature of man, and on 
the material universe ; and which are, like the Author, * the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' " H. C. W. 
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Boston, November 20, 1835. 

'> The convention that formed the United States Constitu- 
tion, met in Philadelphia, May, 1787, /and were in session 
till Sept. 17 of the same year, when they issued to the world a 
basis of government. George Washington, who lived and 
died a slave-holder, was president, and more than one-half - 
of .the members were of the same character. . 
. "The question came up in, that body — Shall man or 
property be represented in the government? It was de- 
cided that man, only, should be represented. On looking 
over the nation, it was found that half the population of the 
slave States were property. But about one-third as many 
free persons existed in the. South as in the North ; and un- 
less their slaves were counted in the basis of representation, 
those States would be mere cyphers in the government ; and 
the political power would fall entirely into the hands of the 
North. The South would have been at the mercy of the 
North on all questions aEfecting slavery. So, in fohning the 
basis of representation. Art. I, Sec. 2, they say : — 

" ^ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States, which Qiay be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers ; which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of years, 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.' • . 

" Who are these * three-fifths ' ? Free persons, apprentices 
and Indians, should include the entire population; but a 
class is excepted, three-fifths of whom are to be counted, 
and two-fifths are to be left out, as having no existence. 
This clause was penned by Ja^pes Madison, and introduced 
and understood as referring to the slaves that were held as 
property. The convention thought it would not do to admit 
the word slave, so they avoided the difiiculty by the above 
obscure and clumsy circumlocution : ' three-fifths of all other 
persons ; ' i. e., three-fifths of the slaves. 

" Here, in the foundation element of the government, 
there is a fraud. They tried to keep the odious word out 
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of Yiew, while they admitted the reality. Had any one 
asked that conyention — * What other persons have you in the 
country ? ' the answer would haye heen, 697,696 men, 
women and children, held and used a» chattels. 

" Are these three-fifths allowed to haye any yoice in the 
government ? No more than if they were stones. In 1790, 
Virginia had a population of 747,600, more than one-third 
of whom were slaves, ahout 300,000, leaving 447,600 
others. One representative was allowed to every 30,000. 
By this rule, the free people would send fourteen representa- 
tives. Add to this, three-fifths of the slaves, as the Consti- 
tution directs, and it makes the population mcluded in the 
basis, 627,600, which, divided by 30,000, gives twenty repre- 
sentatives. So that six representatives were sent from 
Virginia to represent human beings as ^ chattels personal.' 
No other property can be represented in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, except property in the bodies and souls of men. A 
man in Boston, though he be the owner of billions of dollars, 
in houses and lands, counts but one ; but a man in Virginia, 
that can chattelize 1000 men, counts, in efiect, 601 ftee 
persons in the North. No wonder the South has triumphed 
over the North, and had the control of the government. 
No wondbr southern slave-holders look with contempt on the 
people of the Nordi. They deserve the scorn and contempt 
of the world, for entering into such a piratical alliance widi 
man-ste^lers, and giving them every earthly motive to be 
active and persevering in turning immortal men into brute 
beasts and thmgs. That was a dark day for human Uberty, 
on which that article was incorporated into the organic laws 
of this Republic. The act was high treason against God 
and man. 

" This article recognizes the existence of slavery ; makes 
slavery the basis of the government ; recognises the slave- 
holders right to act for the slave, thus stnking down the 
natural and civil rights of the slaves ; and makes them ap- 
pendages to their owners, as dogs, horses and cattle. Slaves 
are nothing in themselves ; they exist only as appendages 
to their masters, according to this article ; and two-fifths of 
the slaves are not recognised as having any existence. 
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*^ Does not this encourage slavery ? The mcwe slaves a 
State has, the more power it has in the government. Had 
the Constitution said, ' three-fifths of the dogs,' would not 
the States, to whom it referred, have encouraged breeding 
and raising dogs ? So the Constitution offers the greatest 
inducement to increase and perpetuate slavery. What 
must slaves think of this Constitution ? It is a hypocritical, 
tyrannical and piratical compact So I regard it. I would 
aft soon join a band of robbers, as this man-stealing confed- 
eracy. The Constitution, • Art. I, Sec. 9, sanctions piracy, 
by giving protection to its citizens in prosecuting the slave- 
trade, declared to be piracy by the following Act of Con- 
gress, May 15, 1820 : 

Chap.. 113. An Aet to continne in force an Act to protect the , 
commerce of the United States, and punish the crime of Piracy, and ' 
also to make further proyisions for punishing the crime of Piracy. 

Sec. 4. Beit enaded. That if any citizen of the United States, 
being of the crew or ship's company of any foreign ship or vess^ in 
the slave-trade ; or any foreign person whatever being of the crew 
orship's company of any ship or yessel owned, in whole or in part, 
or navigated for, or in behalf o^ any citizen or citizens of the United 
States, shall land, from any ship or vessel, and on any foreign shore, 
seize any negro or mulatto, not held to service or labor by the laws 
of either of the States or territories of the United States, with intent 
to make suck negro or mulatto a slave ; or idiall deeoy, or forcibly 
bring or carry, or shall receive, such negro or mulatto on board any 
such ^hip or vessel^ with intent as aforesaid, such citizen or person 
shall be adjudged a Pirate ; and on conviction thereof before the 
Circuit Court of the United States, for the District wherein he may 
be brought or found, shall suffer Death. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted. That if any citizen of the United 
States, being of the crew or ship's company of any foreign ship or 
vessel engaged in the slave trade, or any person whatever, being of 
the crew or ship's company of any ship or vessel, owned wholly or 
in part, or navigated for or in behalf o^ any citizen or citizens of the 
United States, shall forcibly confine or detain, or aid and abet in 
forcibly confining or detaining, on board such ship or vessel, any 
negro or mulatto;. not held to service by the laws of either the 
States or territories d the United States, with intent to make such 
negro or mulatto « slave ; or BhaU« on board any such ship or vessel, 
offer or attempt to sell as a slave, any such negro or mulatto, not 
held to service as aforesaid; or shall, on the High Seas, or any 
where on tide-water, transfer or deliver over to any other ship or 
vessel, any negro or mulatto, not held to service as aforesaid, with 
33» . 
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intent to makesueh negro or mulatto ft ■!«▼« ; or ahall land or debTor 
OB ahoro, from on board any suck ah^ or yeaael, any such negro or 
mulatto, with intent to make sale of^ or having preyiously sold such 
negro or mulatto, as a slaye ; such citizen or person shall be adjudg- 
ed a Pirate ; and on conviction thereof before the Circuit Court of 
the United States, for the District wherein he shall be brought or 
found, shall suffer Death. Approved, May 16, 1820. 

Lawa of the United SCatee, VoL Sd, 

*' Having pronounced the slave-trade piracy, punishable 
with death, on the coast of Africa, and on the high seas, 
this Republic turns round and licenses the same traffic, hi 
its national capital, for 9400 per year, and the money goes 
to the literary fund of the Nation. 

^^ Art. IV, Sec. 2, relates to deliverii^ up fugitive slaves : 

Art. IY . Sec. 2. No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof^ escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
ox any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due. 

^* This article prevents the non-slave States from giving 
refuge to slaves, if they come from Virginia ; and makes the 
whole national domain a hunting-ground for kidnappers. It 
converts the nation into a nation of slave-holders. Yet the 
church and priestB call it an asylum for the oppressed. It is 
a falsehood, and they know it. 

" Art. IV. Sec. 4, relates to the attempts of slaves to get 
their liberty as Washington obtained his, by force of anns. 
It is called ^ Domestic violence.' 

AttT. IV. Sec. 4. The United States shall guaranty to every State 
in the Union a republican form of Government, and shall protect 
each of them against invasion, and on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive, (when the Legislature cannot be convened,) 
against domestic violence. 

'^ Thus our Constitution sanctions piracy; and all who 
count themselves members of this political confederacy are 
as truly perpetratiag theft, robbery, piracy and murder, as 
any thief, or robber, or pirate, that roams over the sea. No 
man who fears God or regards man, who understands the 
position of a member of this Union with kidnappers, can, 
without guilt, remain in it." 
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LETTER TO MY BROTHER, MOSES WRIGHT. 

BOO Co., N. y., 
December 6, 1848. 



Hart WICK, Otseoo Co., N. Y., ? 



Dear Brother : 

I have just come in from a ramble about the farm, where we 
spent our childhood. I have visited all Jthe old familiar places ; 
the spring, where, as boys, we used to slake our thirst ; the brook 
that passed the door in which we washed our face and hands and 
feet at night and room ; the upper pasture and lower pasture, the 
upper meadow and lower meadow, where we used to pick straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries ; the places where we used 
to slide down hill, where we gathered wild cherries, both red and 
black, and where we used to make sugar, and to wander about in 
4ark pine and hemlock woods. I wrote down my feelings on the 
spot, and my recollections of each familiar scene. The woods, 
the house, the loved ones that were there, are gone ; but the hills, 
the spring, the brook, the elm, under which we rolled on the 
green grass and watched the bright brook, as it ran bubbling and 
laughing by, all these remain as they were. The bam, too, is the 
same. I will ^ve an extract Irom my journal, written in that old 
barn, dated 3, P. M., this day : 

" I am sitting on the very beam, on the very spot, from which I 
used to throw myself, heels over head, and come down upon the 
hay on my feet I came here on purpose to get upon this beam 
and jump off, though not to throw myself over as I used to do. I 
came in by the same door at which Miles and I entered, when I 
led him into danger. The beams, rafters, apartments, scafl^lds, 
bay and stables, remain as they were forty-five vears ago. The 
same swallows' nests are here, and in the same places. The bam 
is full of hay and unthreshed grain. A spell is on me ; I must lie 
down here, and roll about as I did when a child. 

" There, I have rolled about on the hay, climbed upon the beams, 
and jumped otL Now, I lie here on the hay, and look up at the 
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nests hanging to the raflera and ridge-pole. Many a time have I 
lain on the fresh hay, here, as a joyous child, and for hours watch- 
ed the swallows, as tiiey coaxed and urged their young to venture 
from their nests, out upon the beams, and to trust themselves upon 
the wing, and fly from one beam to another. Those were sweet 
d.ivs of childhood, when I lay here, and saw those pretty birds pa- 
raae their little ones in a row, and feed them so tenderly and lov- 
ingly, and teach them how to fly, and help themselves. Childhood 
scenes, in connection with this bam, rush upon me. There I used 
to pitch and store away hay, wheat and rye ; there I used to 
hide green mandrakes in the hay to ripen ; there, on the floor, to 
play ball on rainy days with my brothers; liiere to feed the calves ; 
in that stable, to tie up the horses ; in that, to feed the chickens ; 
there have I laughed, shouted, wrestled, and been wild with de- 
light. I have been into all these places, and in them all have 
met and conversed with myself as 1 was more than forty years 
ago^ a joyous, active, daring boy. What au experience have I not 
had since] My brothers and sisters I have loved ; I know not 
that an unkind feeling or word has passed between us. I have 
loved them, and they have loved me, though we have seldom met 
since 1820. The spirit of my childhood encircles me here. I 
seem to hear the merry shouts and laughter of kind brothers and 
sisters, who then shared my joys and sorrows . Dear playmates ! 
we will meet a^ain somewhere in the universe, and again mingle 
our spirits in love and merriment, as we did in the bright and 
happy days of our childhood." 

The following letter is from a brother of our mother, after whom 
you were named. The " little boy " whom he wishes to be a 
"good boy," is yourself. It will be pleasant and profitable to 
you to read it : 

NoiR'HAMFn)H, Sept 20th, 1802. 
Dear Brother aitd Sister: 

I sif down a few minutes to inform you of the 8tat$ of my. family^ and 
that of our friends in this part of the country. With regard to my family, 
we enjoy at present a comfortable state of health. The fore part of this 
sammer, I was very unwell, not being able to do any business for near 
two months, having the bilious disease ; but through the goodness of Ood, 
I have my health at present, although it is a very sickly and dying time 
in this town. The dysentery, with a putrid fever, sweeps off many of our 
inhabitants. About thirtjrhave died here within a month. The disorder 
lies ehiefly among the children, although some in middle age have been 
caIled*Kway ; among which number is our old neighbor and friend, Mrs. 
Hinoklev. A solemn warning this to thoBe of us who are left beMsd. 
When God's judgments -are abroad among us, may we, the iBbaMtantB, 
learn righteousness. 

Brother Ephraim*B family are all well, as far as I know. Three g£ his 
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children live in the State of Vermont. One of them is married there, and 
has had two children, and has lost them hoth. Brother Knight's family, 
also, were well as common the last time I heard from them. They have, 
married their eldest daughter to a youae man in their neighborhood, and 
have by her a grandchild. Erastus is uso married in this town. Brother 
Seth's family are much as they were when sister was down here. His 
wife remains in the same deranged state of mind. She now lives in this 
town, and has been here for some years. The rest of his family are in a 
flonrishine state ; at least, they were so last May, at which time I was in 
Boston. We have accounts of its being a sickly time in Boston, but I do 
not hear but that our friends there are all well. 

With regard to Brother Purkitt's family, our sister Eunice is no more. 
She departed this life last December. She was sick the winter and spring 
before with the dropsy. She labored under this disorder until the lattier 
part of the summer, when they called her better. In the fall of the year, 
other disorders increased upon her, which terminated in a consumption. 
Thus one of our number is called away into eternity. A solemn warning 
this to the rest of us, to be ready for our own great change, which is hast- 
ening upon each of us. Brother Purkitt has since found another woman, 
a widow, with two children, with whom he married last May. Thus he 
has found a. companion for himself, and I hope a good mother for his 
children. 

Having now gone through with a detail of our family affairs, by this 
thne, I believe you wish I had done with my letter ; but I have not got 
through yet. I must inquire after my little boy, whether he is a good 
boy, whether he minds his book, and loves to go to school to learn to write 
and read. I must inquire, further, what is become of his sheep. I doubt 
your moving into the State of New York will move his sheep out of your 
remembrance ; but I must call you to an account 

I felt sorr^, when you got into a moving frame, that vou did not turn 
your face this way. I thmk you might have accoramol^ated yourself at 
West Hampton, as well as up among those Indians. If that had been the 
case, it would have been very agreeable to me, and to the rest of vour 
friends down here. But I suppose, if we can believe all reports, vou nave 
got into the garden of the w<)rld, where I must l?ave you, wishing you 
piosperity and happiness both in this world and that which is to come. 

MOSES WRIGHT. 

To Seth and Mibiam Wbight. 

K. B. 1 send rav little boy a little book, hoping he will make good use 
of it, as well as all other good books that fall in his way. M. W. 

The fc^owing is from the husband of our mother's sister, Eunice. 
The past twenty-five years, I have often had a pleasant home 
in his domestic circle. He was of the Light Horse Guard of 
Washington, during the seven years of the Revolution. He died 
some four years since : 

Boston, August 12thj 1802. 
Dbab Bbothkk and Sister: 

On the 22d of last mouth I was highly gratified by receiving a letter 
from you, dated May 30th, at Sharon, to hear from a friend and friends 
fro n afar, is like cold water to a thirsty soul. For a long time, we here 
have been longing to hear from you and family. In yours, you say you 
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have moved to Otsego, Kew York State ; we should be glad to hear how 
von are settled, what yotir prospects are hi that new countiy. Brother 
Beth and familj are well, and were glad to hear you were all in the land 
of the living. His respects, &c. 

Dear Sir, great and many are the chanees of life, and many the scenes 
we have to pass through, i our sister left me with a large family ; and 
she, for more than one vear, was unwell in the country, or confined at 
home. (I wish to be still.) I have, I trust, been directed to make choice 
of one for a mother for my children, one who has two, and knows how to 
feel and act for children ; and one in whom I hope for much comfort and 
happiness, please God. I was married June eth. Some of our friends, I 
understand, think I was in haste ; but every heart knows its own bitter- 
ness, and feels its own wants. I have acted as I thought best ; those 
whom it pleases have my thanks, and those whom it displeases, I wish 
may never suffer what I have suffered. Thank God, my family are all 
in ^ood health, and It is very healthy in town. I should be happy to have 
a Ime from you soon, as there are posts to write by. May you never be 
sorry for moving. May you enjoy all you can wisn for. 

With sentiments of esteem and respect, I am. 

Yours most affectionately, HENRY PURELTT. 

Mb. Sstb Wright. 

Our paternal srandHUOther'B name was Lydia Clark^ heSoire max- 
litige. The followmg is from her, her brotihers and others, to emr 
father. Ephraim Wright was ova mother's brother: 

Know all Ken bt thesb Pbesknts, 

That we, Samuel Clark, Simon Clark, Asahel Clark, and Lydia Wri^t, 
William H. Buckinsbam, Consider Little, and Rebekah Little, his wife, 
all of Lebanon, in the county of Windham ; and William Buckingham, of 
said Lebanon, who acts in behalf of his two daughters, who are minors, 
viz., Elizabeth Buckingham and Lydia Buckingham, and Samuel Mosely, 
and Mary his wife, of Windham, in said County, and all in the State ef 
Connecticut ; and Ephraim Wright and Abigail his wife, of Northampton, 
in the County of Hampshire, in the State of Massachusetts Bay ; and 
Jedediah Buckingham, neuben Loomis, and Zeruiah his wife, of Goshen, 
and Robert Dav, and Mary his wife, of Worthington, in the said State of 
Massachusetts bay, being heirs to the estate of Joseph Clark, Esq., late of 
Lebanon, deceased, in consideration of one hundred and fifty nounds 
lawful money, received to our full satisfaction of Seth Wright, of oharoQ, 
in the State of Connecticut, do give, grant, bargain, seU and confinn 
unto the said Seth Wright, and imto his heirs and assigns for ever, four 
pieces of land, bein|; and lying in said Sharon, in the southeasterly part of 
the town, on what is called the mountain ; it being the forty acre patch on 
which the said Seth Wright now dwells, and ten acres adjoining thereto 
southerly; and another piece a little easterly; and another northerly, 
adjoining the said forty acres ; in all, containing about eighty-five acres, 
more or less, the boundary whereof may be found in said Sharon Propri- 
etors' or Town Book of Records, reference thereto being had. 

To have and to hold the above bargained premises unto him," the said 
Seth Wright, and unto his heirs and assigns for ever, with all the privi- 
leges and appurtenances thereof for ever, without any let or hindrance 
from us, or any holding under us. And furthermore, we, the said Samuel 
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Caark, Simeon Clark, Asahel Clark, Lydia Wriffht, William H. Bucking- 
ham, William Buckingham, Consider Little, Kebekah Little, Samuel 
Moselv, Mary Mosely, Ephraim Wright and Abigail Wright, Jedediah 
Buckingham, Beufoen Loomis and Zeruiah Loomis, Bobert Day and Mary 
Day, do hereby bind ourselTes and our heirs to warrant and defend the 
above bargained premises unto the above-named Seth Wright, and to his 
heirs, agamst all lawful claims and demands whatsoever. In witness 
where<^ we have hereunto sevexaUy «et our hands and seals, this 13th 
day of February, 1783. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in presence of 

James Pinveo, Jr. 

Elizabeth Little. 

CONSIDER LITTLE, BEBEKAH LITTLE, 
JEDEDIAH BUCKINGHAM, JAME» PINNEO, JR. 

ELIZABETH UTTLE, REUBEN LOOMIS, 

JAMES PINNEO, JR. ZERUIAH LOOMIS, 

JOSIAH FITCH, BOBERT DAY, 

JAMES PINNEO, JR. MARY DAY, 

CHARLES DWIGHT, SAMUEL CLABK, 

EBENEZER MOSELEY, SIMON CLARK, 

HANNAH ROBINS, ASAHEL CLARK, 

EVERTON BESWTCK, WILLIAM H. BUCKINGHAM, 

CALEB STRONG, WILLIAM BUCKINGHAM, 

HPHRAIM WRIGHT, LYDIA WRIGHT, 

ABIGAIL WRIGHT, SAMUEL MOSELY, 
MARY MOSELY. 

Windham Coubt, ss., Lebanon, 14th February, 1783 : 

Personally appeared Consider Little, Rebekah Little, Jedediah Buck- 
ingham, Reuben Loomis, Zeruiah Loomis, Robert Day, Mary Day, Samu- 
el Clark, Simon Clark, Asahel Clark, William H. Buckingham, and 
William Buckingham, signers and sealers to the within and foregoing 
instrument, and acknowledged the same to be their free act and deed, 
before me. JAMES PINNEO, JR., Justice of the Peace. 

Windham, ss., Lcbanon,'14th February, 1783: 

Personally appeared Lvdia Wrisht, one of the signers and sealers to the 
aforesaid instrument, and acknowledged the same to be her free act and 
deed, befors me. JAMES PINNEO, JR., Justice of the Peace. 

Windham, ss., May 8d, 1788: 

P^rsonalljr appeared Samuel Mosely and Mary Mosely, two of the sign- 
ers to the within instrument, and acknowledged the same to be their nee 
act and deed, before me. EBEN. MOSELY, Justice of the Peace. 

Hampshire, ss., Majr 3d, 1784 : 

Then Ephraim Wright, Esq., and Abigail his wife, acknowledged this 
instrument to be their free act and deed, before mc. 

CALEB STRONG, Justice of the Peace. 

The foreffoing will interest you, and all our family relatives. I 
love to stuc^ human nature as it is exhibited in the domestic and 
social affections, and in the countless precious kindly acts and 
charities that spring from these affections. May the day speedily 
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anive when the inteicoime of man with man shall ng, lon^r be 
controlled by floulleaa, irreflponaible governmental church organi- 
ntiona, but left to in^Uridnal mutual vpipath^ and interest 

The following record of the births of the children of our paientSy 
and of our paternal grand-parents, will interest you: — 

Erastns Wright was bom Sunday, Jan. 11, 1778. 
SaUy Wright was bom Saturday, Dec. 4, 1779. 
Lusma Wright was bom Thursday, June 20, 1782. 
Merilla Wright was bom Wednesday, Dec. 15, 1784. 

(Died March 6, 1785.) 
Chester Wright was horn Saturday, Feb. 18, 1786. 
Merilla Wright was bom Thursday, April 17, 1788. 
ChauBcey Wright was bom Tuesday, Feb. 8, 1791. 
Moses Wrijght was bom Wednesday, May 1, 1793. 
Miltcm Wr^^ was bom Sunday, June 14, 1795. 
Henry Clarke Wright was bom Tuesday, Aug. 29, 1797. 
Miles Wri^t was bom Sunday, June 16, 185o. 

By his second wife : 
Miriam Wright was bom Nov. 28, 1806. 
Lydia Wright was bom July 30, 1809. 
PoUy Wri^ was bom Sept 22, 1811. 

Children of Beth and Lydia Wright, our grand-parents: 
Joel Wright was bom July 15, 1752. 
Seth Wright was bom Jan. 1, 1755. 
Asahel Wright was bora Feb. 27, 1757. 
Lydia WrigSt was bora Dec. 27, 1758. 
Charles Wright was bom March 26, 1761. 
Uriel Wright was bom March 14, 1763. 
Lusina Wnght was bom June 10, 1765. 
Molly Wright was bom Sept 3, 1767. 
Eliphalet Wright was bom Jan. 29, 1771. 
Clarissa Wright was bom March 18, 1773. 

H. C. W. 
Moses Wriobt, Geneva, Ashtabula Co., Ohio. 
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